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INTRODUCTION 


THIS  treatise  has  been  prepared  with  the  special  object  of  giv- 
ing the  beginner  and  the  so-called  practical  electrician  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  alternating-current  apparatus  in  older  that 
he  may  know  how  to  install  and  operate  it  intelligently.  In  most 
cases  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the  practical  station  man 
of  the  advantage  of  getting  this  working  knowledge.  But  unfortun- 
ately there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  no  one  who  is  not 
an  expert  mathematician  or  a  college  graduate  can  get  much  use- 
ful information  out  of  a  book  on  alternating  currents.  Knowing 
only  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  the 
beginner  soon  gets  beyond  his  depth  in  a  sea  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics, becomes  discouraged,  and  finally  gives  up  in  disgust.  It  is 
precisely  for  him  that  this  book  is  written.  It  contains  no  mathe- 
matics beyond  the  simplest  trigonometry;  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  descriptions,  explanations,  and  proofs  simple 
and  clear.  The  reader  is  assumed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  laws  of  electricity  "and  magnetism. 
Q  Graphical,  or  geometric,  methods  rather  than  analytical,  or  alge- 
braicy  methods  have  been  adopted  wherever  possible,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  repeated  application  of  the  "clock"  diagram  in  deter- 
mining the  relations  betw^een  electromotive  forces  and  currents  in 
the  various  types  of  apparatus  discussed.  Abstract  and  arbitrary 
statements  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large  variety  of  examples  and  numerical  illustrations  have  been 
used  throughout  the  text  to  reinforce  the  principles  by  concrete 
applications. 

^  In  the  opening  articles  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with'  the 
essential  features  of  the  source  of  alternating  currents — ^the  alter- 
nator— and,  through  it,  is  introduced  to  the  new  terms,  definitions, 
and  conceptions  which  form  the  alphabet  of  the  alternating-cur- 


rent  language.  Attention  is  early  called  to  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  alternating-current  problems  which  cause  them  to  differ 
from  direct-current  problems.  Indeed,  the  first  fifty  pages  may  be 
considered  the  foundation  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  book  is  built. 
After  the  fundamental  principles  of  alternating-current  working 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated,*  a -descriptien  and  discussion 
of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  alternating-  current,  electro- 
motive force,  and  power,  follow-  in  natural  sequence.  The  general 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  m  the  treatment  of  the  subsequent 
sections  dealing  successively  with  alternators,  synchronous  motors, 
transformers,  rotary  converters,  and  indiiction  motors,  is  as  follows: 
(a)  The  physical  theory  of  each  class  of  apparatus  is  explained;  (b) 
the  applications,  behavior,  and  operation  are  discussed;  (c)  the 
structural  details  of  commercial  types  are  illustrated;  (d)  the  meth- 
ods used  in  making  the  usual  tests,  and  the  calculations  based  thereon 
are  explained. 

^  In  conclusion  the  author  expresses  the  hope  thtft  the  reader  who 
has  thoughtfully  followed  the  elements  of  the  subject  as  here  pre- 
sented, may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  further  the  study  of  alternating- 
current  machinerj'^  as  discussed  in  the  more  advanced  text-books. 

WiLUAM  ESTY. 
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PARTI 


ALTERNATINQ  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCES  AND  CURRENTS 

Simple  Alternator*  The  alternator  is  an  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  mechanical  energy  is  used  to  cause  the  magnetic  flux  from 
a  magnet  to  pass  through  the  opening  of  a  coil  of  wire  first  in  one 
and  then  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  varying  magnetic  flux 
induces  in  the  coil,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other^  what 
is  called  an  aUemating  electromoiive  force,  which  in  turn  produces 
an  aUemating  current  in  the  coil^  and  in  the  circuit  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  terminals  of  the  coil. 

In  the  conunon  type  of  alternator^  the  above-mentioned  magnet 
and  coil  move  relatively  to  each  other.  Pig.  1  shows  the  essential 
features  of  such  an  alternator.  The  poles  N,  5,  N,  8,  etc.^  of  a 
multipolar  magnet  called  the  field  moffnet,  project  radially  inwards 
toward  the  passing  teeth  a  a  a  of  a  rotating  mass  A  of  laminated 
iron;  and  upon  these  teeth  are  wound  coils  of  wire  c  c^  in  which 
the  alternating  electromotive  force  is  induced.  The  rotating  mass 
of  iron  with  its  windings  of  wire  is  called  the  amuiture.  At  one  end 
of  the  armature  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  are  mounted  two  insulated 
metal  rings  r  r,  called  collecting  rings.  These  metal  rings  are  con- 
nected to  the  ends  of  the  armature  winding,  and  metal  brushes  b  b 
rub  on  these  rings,  thus  keeping  the  ends  of  the  armature  winding 
in  continuous  contact  with  the  terminals  of  the  external  circuit  to 
which  the  alternator  supplies  alternating  current.  No  external 
circuit  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  electromotive  forces  induced  in  adjacent  armature  coils 
are  in  opposite  directions  at  each  instant,  and  the  coils  are  so  con- 
nected together  that  these  electromotive  forces  do  not  oppose  each 
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other.  This  is  done  by  reversing  the  connections  of  every  alternate 
coily  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  connecting  the  coils  in  Fig.  1. 
The  electromagnetic  action  of  this  type  of  alternator  depends  only 
upon  the  relative  motion  of  field  magnet  and  armature,  and  large 
machines  are  usually  built  with  stationary  armature  and  revolving 
field  magnet.  In  the  type  of  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  the  arma- 
ture revolves  while  the  field  magnet  is  stationary.  This  type,  called 
the  revolnng-armcUure  type,  is  generally  adopted  in  small  alternators. 
The  field  magnet  of  an  alternator  is  usually  an  electromagnet 
which  IS  excited  by  a  continuous  electric  current  supplied  by  an 
independent  generator,  generally  by  an  auxiliary  continuous-current 
dynamo,  called  the  exciter.    The  exciting  current  flows  through  coils 


Fig.  1.     Diagram  of  Armature  and  Field 
of  Simple  Alternator 

of  wire  wound  on  the  projecting  poles  N,  S,  N,  S  of  the  field  magnet. 
These  coils  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  type  of  armature  core  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  called  the  toothed 
armature  core;  and  the  armature  winding  is  said  to  be  concentrated, 
that  is,  the  armature  conductors  are  grouped  in  a  few  heavy  bunches. 
Armature  cores  are  also  made  with  many  small  slots,  in  which  the 
armature  conductors  are  grouped  in  small  bunches.  This  type  of 
core  is  called  a  multi-toothed  core,  and  the  winding  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  types  of  alternators  the  armature  core 
consisted  of  a  smooth,  cylindrical  mass  of  laminated  iron,  upon 
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the  face  of  which  the  conductors  were  arranged  in  bands  side  by 
side,  one  layer  or  more  in  depth.  This  type  of  armature  is  called 
the  smooth-core  armature;  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  toothed 
core  type. 

Variations  of  Electromotive  Force.  Vycle.  The  electromotive 
force  of  an  alternator  passes  through  a  set  of  positive  values  while  a 
given  coil  of  the  armature  is  passing  from  a  south  to  a  north  pole 
of  the  field  magnet,  and  through  a  similar  set  of  negative  values  while 
the  coil  is  passing  from  a  north  to  a  south  pole.  The  complete  set 
of  values,  including  positive  and  negative  is  called  a  q/cle. 

Frequency.  Frequency  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second;  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  alterna- 
tions or  reversals  per  minute.  For  example,  an  alternator  having  a 
frequency  of  133  cycles  per  second  has  266  reversals  or  alternations 
per  second,  or  15,960  alternations  per  minute.  Frequencies  are 
sometimes  specified  in  alternations  per  minute,  but  specification  in 
cycles  per  second  is  the  more  usual  practice  and  is  preferable. 

,                      alternations  per  min. 
cycles  per  sec.= 2x0^ 

Period.  The  fractional  part  of  a  second  occupied  by  one  cycle 
is  called  the  periodic  time,  or  period,  of  the  alternating  electromotive 
force  or  current. 

Let  /  be  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  and  T  the  period 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  a  second.    Then 

Therefore,  if  an  alternating  current  has  a  frequency  of  60  cycles 
per  second,  the  period  T  of  one  cycle  is  one-sixtieth  of  a  second. 

Relations  Between  Speed  and  Frequency.  Let  y  be  the  num- 
ber of  poles  of  the  field  magnet  of  an  alternating-current  machine; 
let  n  be  the  speed  of  its  armature  in  revolutions  per  minute;  and 
let/  be  the  frequency  of  its  electromotive  force  in  cycles  per  second. 
Then 

/=fx^^  (2) 
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Examples.  1.  A  certain  alternator  has  10  poles,  and  runs  at  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute.     What  is  its  frequency? 

Solution.  Substituting  10  for  p,  and  1,500  for  n,  in  equation  (2),  we 
have 

^     10      1500      ,„,       , 
/=  -r-  X  -— —  =  125  cycles  per  second 
2         oO 

2.     An  alternator  is  to  run  at  600  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  to  ^ve 
a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second.     What  number  of  poles  is  required? 
Solution.     Solving  equation  (2)  for  p,  we  have 

2X60X/ 
p  = 

n 
from  which,  substituting/ =60,  and  n=600,  we  have 

2X60X60     ,„      , 

P  =  — ::^7::: —  ~  12  poles 

600 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Alternating  Currents.    The 

electric  transmission  of  a  given  amount  of  power  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  large  cmrent  at  low  electromotive  force,  or  by  a  small 
current  at  high  electromotive  force.  In  the  first  case  very  large 
and  expensive  transmission  wires  must  be  used,  or  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  transmission  line  will  be  excessive.  In  the  second  case  com- 
paratively small  and  inexpensive  transmission  wires  may  be  used. 
Thus  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  employ  high  electromotive  forces 
in  long-distance  transmission  of  power. 

Example,  It  is  desired  to  transmit  1,000  kilowatts  of  power  over  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  supposing  that  a  loss  in  the  line  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
power  delivered  is  considered  permissible.  This  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  100 
kilowatts. 

Solution. — C<ise  1.  Suppose  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  line  is  to  be  100  volts.  Then  the  current  would  be  1,000,000 
watts  divided  by  100  volts,  or  10,000  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  line 
must  be  such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the  line — namely  100,000  watte — ^would 

W 

be  equal  to  fiR,  so  that  the  resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  -r^,  or  0.001  ohm. 

This  would  require  two  transmission  wires  each  10  miles  long  and  33  inches 
in  diameter,  or  a  total  weight  of  175,000  tons  of  copper,  which  would  cost 
about  $52,500,000. 

Case  2,  Suppose  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line  is  to  be  1,000  volts.  Then  the  current  would  be  1,000,000  watts 
divided  by  1,000  volts,  or  1,000  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  line  must  be 
such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the  line — namely,  100,000  watts — would  be  equal 
to  PR^  so  that  the  resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  0.1  ohm.  This  would 
require  two  transmission  wires,  each  10  miles  long  and  3.3  inches  in  diameter, 
or  a  total  weight  of  1,750  tons  of  copper,  which  would  cost  about  $525,000. 
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TABLE  I 
Size  and  Cost  of  Copper  Wire — Two- Wire  System 

To  transmit   1,000  kilowatts  a  distance  of  lO^miles  (one  way)  with  a  line  loss  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  power  delivered,  for.three  di£ferent  values  of  electromotive  force 


Volts  at 

Receiving  End 

of  Line 

E 

Amperes 

m 

Line 

/ 

Ohms 

in 
Line 

R 

Diameter 

of 

Wire, 

in  Inches 

Weight 

of 

Wire, 

in  Tons 

"Cost  of 
Line  Ck>pper, 
in 
Dollars 

100 
1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

0.001 
0.1 
10.0 

33 
3.3 
0.33 

175,000 
1,750 
15.5 

52,500,000 

525,000 

5,250 

Case  3,  Suppose  that  the  electromotive  force  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line  is  to  be  10,000  volts.  Then  the  current  would  be  1,000,000  watts 
divided  by  10,000  volts,  or  100  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  line  must 
be  such  that  the  watts  lost  in  the  line — namely  100,000  watts — would  be 
equal  to  PR,  so  that  the  resistance  R  of  the  line  must  be  10  ohms.  This 
would  require  two  transmission  wires,  each  10  miles  long  and  0.33  inch  in 
diameter,  or  a  total  weight  of  17.5  tons  of  copper,  which  would  cost  about 
$5,250. 

These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 

TransforniatUm  qf  High  E,  M.  FJa.  High  electromotive  forces 
are  dangerous  under  the  conditions  that  ordinarily  obtain  among 
users  of  electric  light  and  power;  and  many  types  of  apparatus, 
such  as  incandescent  lamps,  operate  satisfactorily  only  with  medium 
or  low  electromotive  forces.  Therefore,  meany  must  be  provided, 
at  a  receiving  station,  for  transforming  the  power  delivered,  from 
high  electromotive  force  and  small  current  to  low  electromotive 
force  and  large  ciurent,  if  long-distance  transmission  is  to  be  success- 
ful. This  is  called  step-down  transformaticn.  The  advantage  of 
the  alternating  current  over  the  direct  current  lies  almost  wholly  in 
the  cheapness  of  construction  and  of  operation,  and  in  the  high 
eflSciency  of  the  alternating-current  apparatus  as  compared  with 
the  direct-current  apparatus  that  is  required  for  transformation. 

In  step-down  transformation  of  direct  current,  a  motor  takes 
a  small  current  from  the  high-electromotive-force  transmission 
mains,  and  drives  a  dynamo  which  delivers  large  current  to  service 
mains  at  low  electromotive  force.  This  apparatus,  or  its  equivalent, 
the  dynamotor,  is  expensive  to  construct;  it  requires  attention  in 
operation;  and  its  efficiency  b  never,  perhaps,  above  90  per  cent. 
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The  step-down  transformation  of  alternating  currents  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  alternating-current  transformer,  which  is 
described  later  on.  The  alternating-current  transformer  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  a  dynamo  and  motor  of  the  same  output;  it 
requires  no  attention  in  operation;  and  its  efficiency  under  full  load 
is  usually  greater  than  97  per  cent,  especially  in  large  sizes. 

Simple  Construction  of  A.  C.  Machines.  The  alternating  cur- 
rent has  some  minor  advantages  over  the  direct  current  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  alternating-current  machines  are  frequently  simpler 
in  construction  than  direct-current  machines.  In  particular,  the 
commutator  is  not  an  essential  part  of  an  alternating-current  gen- 
erator. Again,  in  the  case  of  the  inductor  alternator  and  the  induc- 
tion motor,  the  rotating  part  may  not  have  any  sliding  electrical 
contacts  whatever. 

Miscellaneous  A,  C  Machines,  The  simple  single-phase  alter- 
nating current  is  not  well  adapted  to  general  power  service.  The 
single-phase  alternating-current  induction  motor  does  not  start 
satisfactorily  under  load,  in  the  case  of  large  machines,  although 
self-starting  single-phase  motors  up  to  perhaps  20  horse-power 
are  in  commercial  use,  where  neither  direct-current  nor  polyphase 
alternating-current  machines  are  available. 

The  single-phase  series  commutator  motor  within  a  few  years 
has  been  developed  especially  for  electric  railway  service  both  for 
trolley  cars  and  for  electric  locomotives.  Its  operating  characteristics, 
resembling  closely  those  of  the  direct-current  series  motor,  however, 
are  not  suitable  for  general  power  requirements.  This  ty^  of  motor 
is  used  on  the  electric  locomotives  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad. 

For  uninterrupted  service  the  synchronous  motor  is  frequently 
used,  the  starting  being  effected  by  an  auxiliary  engine  or  other 
independent  mover.  The  synchronous  motor  is  not  satisfactory 
when  frequent  starting  is  necessary,  for  such  servdce  the  induction 
motor  being  used.  The  simple  induction  motor,  to  start  satisfac- 
torily, must  be  supplied  with  two  or  more  distinct  alternating 
currents  transmitted  to  the  motor  over  separate  lines.  This  is 
called  the  polyphase  system  of  transmission,  and  is  reserved  for  full 
treatment  in  later  pages. 

For  some  purposes,  especially  for  the  electrolytic  processes 
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used  on  a  large  scale  in  electro-chemical  works,  only  direct  current 
can  be  used.  When  power  transmitted  by  alternating  current  is 
to  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  direct  current,  the  conversion  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  rotary  converter^  motor  generator,  or  mercury  rectifier. 

G)mparison  of  Direct-  and  Alternating-Current  Problems* 
Direct  Current.  In  direct-current  work  the  electrical  engineer  is 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  electromotive  force,  resistance, 
current,  and  power.  These  relations  are  determined  by  the  applica- 
tions of  the  following  laws: 

Power  Law  for  direct-current  circuits 

P=  EI  (3) 

in  which  P  is  the  total  power  in  watts  delivered  to  a  circuit  by  a 
generator  of  which  the  terminal   electromotive   force  is  E  volts, 
when  it  produces  a  current  of  /  amperes. 
Ohm's  Law  for  direct-current  circuits 

« 

in  which  /  amperes  is  the  steady  current  produced  by  E  volts  acting 
on  a  circuit  of  R  ohms  resistance. 

Joule's  Law  for  direct-current  circuits 

P=  PR  (5) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  heating  a  circuit  of 
R  ohms  resistance,  when  a  current  of  I  amperes  is  forced  through 
the  circuit. 

Kirchoff's  liAWS  for  direct-current  circuits. 

1.  When  a  circuit  branches,  the  current  in  the  main  circuit 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  separate  bran'ches. 

2.  (a)  When  two  or  more  sources  of  electromotive  force  are 
connected  in  series,  the  total  electromotive  force  is  the  sum  of  the 
individual  electromotive  forces. 

3.  (b)  When  an  electromotive  force  acts  on  a  number  of 
elements  or  things  in  series,  it  is  subdivided  into  parts,  each  of 
which  acts  upon  one  of  the  elements,  and  the  sum  of  these  parts  is 
equal  to  the  total  electromotive  force.  For  example,  an  arc-light 
dynamo  of  which  the  terminal  electromotive  force  is  3,000  volts, 
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acts  on  60  similar  arc  lamps  connected  in  series.  Neglecting  the 
resistance  of  the  connecting  wires,  each  lamp  is  acted  upon  by  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  total  electromotive  force,  or  by  50  volts. 

Alternating  Current.  In  alternating-current  work  the  electrical 
engineer  is  likewise  concerned  with  the  relations  between  electro- 
motive force,  resistance,  current,  and  power.  These  relations  are 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  same  fundamental  laws  as  in 
the  case  of  direct  currents,  but  in  more  or  less  modified  forms.* 
A  summary  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  alternating  currents  is  here 
given  simply  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Power  Law  for  alternating-current  circuits 

P=  EI  cos  0  (6) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  delivered  to  a  circuit  by  an  alter- 
nator of  which  the  "effective"  terminal  electromotive  force  is  E 
volts,  when  it  produces  an  "effective"  current  of  /  amperes  in  a 
drcuit,  and  cos  d  is  what  is  called  the  "power  factor"  of  the  circuit. 
Ohm's  Law  for  alternating-current  circuits 

E 

/=     .  (7) 

in  which  I  is  the  "effective"  current  in  amperes  produced  by  an 
"effective"  electromotive  force  of  E  volts  acting  on  a  circuit  of 
which  the  resistance  is  R  ohms,  and  the  "reactance"  is  X  ohms. 
The  expression  VR^XX^  in  equation  (7)  is  called  the  impedance , 
and  it  is  expressed  in  ohms. 

Joule's  Law  for  alternating-current  circuits 

P=PR  (5) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  heating  a  circuit  of  JR 
ohms  resistance  when  an  "effective"  alternating  current  of  /  amperes 
is  forced  through  the  circuit. 

Kirchoff's  Laws  for  alternating-current  circuits 
L    When  an  alternating-current  circuit  branches,  the  "effective" 
current  in  the  main  circuit  is  the  "geometric"!  (or  "vector")  sum 
of  the  "effective"  currents  in  the  separate  branches. 

*The  student  is  not  expected  to  understand  fully  the  reafsons  for  the  statements  here 
given,  until  he  has  completed  Parts  I  and  II. 

^Alternating  electromotive  forces  and  alternating  currents  are  added  in  the  came 
way  that  forces  are  added,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  principle  known  as  the  "parallelogram 
of  forces." 
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Example,  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  2,  supplies  an  effective  current  of  / 
amperes  in  the  main  circuit,  which  divides  into  two  branches.  The  effective 
currents  in  the  two  branches  are  /i  and  I^  amperes,  respectively.  The  rela- 
tion between  /,  /i,  and  /g  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.     The  angles  di  and  di  depend 


■^■^ 


/, 


Fig.  2.     Diagram  of  a  Branched 
Alternating  Circuit 


o 
o    ' 


3.     Vector  Diagram  of 
Branched  Circuit 


upon  the  relative  values  of  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  respective 
branches,  as  is  explained  later.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  the 
arithmetical  sum  of  /i  and  /s  is  in  general  greater  than  /. 

2.  (a)  When  two  or  more  alternators  (or  transformer  second- 
aries) are  connected  in  series,  the  total  eflFective  electromotive  force 
is  the  "geometric"  (or  "vector")  sum  of  the  effective  electromotive 
forces  of  the  individual  alternators. 


MAfN6 


Fig.  4.     Two  Alternators  in  Series  , 


Fig.  6.  Vector  Diagram  of  E.  M.  F. 
for  Two  Alternators  in  Series 


Example.  Two  alternators  Ax  and  A  a,  Fig.  4,  of  which  the  effective 
electromotive  forces  are  ^i  and  E^y  respectively,  are  connected  in  series  to 
supply  mains.  Then  the  effective  electromotive  force  E^  between  mains,  is 
the  geometric  sum  of  E^  and  E^^  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  angle  Q  depends 
upon  the  positions,  relatively  to  the  field  magnets,  of  the  armature  coils  on 
the  respective  machines. 
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(b)  When  an  alternating  electromotive  force  E  acts  upon  a 
number  of  elements  or  things  in  series,  it  is  subdivided  into  parts, 
each  of  which  acts  upon  one  of  the  elements,  and  the  "geometric" 
(or  "vector")  sum  of  these  parts  is  equal  to  E, 

Example.  Two  coils  b  and  Cy  Fig.  6,  are  connected  in  senes  between 
mains  supplied  from  an  alternator,  of  which  the  effective  electromotive  force 
is  E,  Then  the  total  effective  electromotive  force  E  is  8ubdi\dded  into  two 
parts  El  and  Es,  which  act  upon  the  respective  coils,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6; 
and  the  "geometric,"  or  "vector"  sum  of  Ei  and  Et  is  equal  to  E,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  The  angles  Oi  and  d^  depend  upon  the  relative  resistance  and  re- 
actance of  the  respective  coils.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  ^1  and  Et  is  in  general  greater  than  E, 

Physical  Basis  for  the  Differences  between  D.  C.  and  A.  C 
Calculations*  The  above  mentioned  differences  between  direct- 
current  and  alternating-current  calculations  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  alternating  current  changes  rapidly  in  value  from  instant  to 
instant,  while  a  direct  current  is  steady  and  does  not  change  its 


i 


^ 


'I 


f# 


i 


AM//y 

Fig.  6.     Alternating  Current  Through 
Two  Coils  in  Series 


Fig.  7.     Vector  Dia<rram  of  E.  M.  F.  for 
Conditions  Shown  in  Fig.  6. 


direction  of  flow.    A  clear  idea  of  the  efforts  of  the  rapid  changes  of 
an  alternating  current  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Fig.  8  represents  an  alternator  producing  alternating  current 
in  a  circuit  of  wire;  and  Fig.  9  represents  a  valveless  pump,  of  which 
the  piston  oscillates  rapidly  up  and  down,  producing  an  alternating 
current  of  water  in  a  circuit  of  pipe.  The  electromotive  force  of 
the  alternator  A  not  only  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
wire  in  order  to  cause  an  alternating  current  to  surge  back  and  forth 
through  the  circuit,  but  it  also  has  to  overcome  the  electrical  inertia 
of  the  circmt— first,  in  getting  a  pulse  of  current  started;  and  second, 
in  stopping  this  pulse  of  current  and  starting  another  in  the  reverse 
direction.    The  pressure  developed  by  the  pump  P  not  only  has  to 
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overcome  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pipe  in  order  to  cause  an 
alternating  current  of  water  to  surge  back  and  forth  through  the 
pipe,  but  it  also  has  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 


W//f£ 


w/re: 


Fig.  8.     Simple   Alternating   Circuit 


P/P£ 


P/PjT 


Fig.  9.     Water  Analogy  for  an  Alter- 
nating Circuit 


— first,  in  getting  a  pulse  of  water  current  started;  and  second,  in 
stopping  this  pulse  of  water  current  and  starting  another  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

Fig.  10  represents  an  alternator  producing  alternating  current 
in  a  circuit  of  wire  which  contains  a  condenser  C;  and  Fig.  11  rep- 
resents a  valveless  pump  producing  an  alternating  current  of  water 
in  a  circuit  of  pipe,  which  leads  to  a  chamber  HH,  across  which 
is  stretched  an  elastic  diaphragm  DD,  In  this  case  the  pressure 
developed  by  the  pump  has  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  pipe,  the  inertia  of  the  water,  and  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
diaphragm  DD,    Similarly  the  alternating  electromotive  forc»e  of 


W/RF 


p/pr 


W/ffS 


Fig.  10.     Alternating  Circuit  Containing 
Condenser 


p/pr 


Fig.  11.     Water  Analogy  for  Alternating 
Circuit  with  Condenser 


the  alternator  A,  Fig.  10,  has  to  overcome  the  electrical  resistance 
of  the  wire,  the  electrical  inertia  of  the  wire  circuit,  and  the  electro- 
elastic  reaction  of  the  insulating  material,  or  dielectric,  between  the 
plates  of  the  condenser. 
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The  electrical  inertia  of  a  circuit  is  called  its  inductance  and 
the  electro-elasticity  of  a  coidenser  is  called  its  capacity,  and  it  is  to 
inductance  and  capacity  that  the  peculiar  features  of  alternating- 
current  calculations  are  due. 

The  effect  of  capacity  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
alternating  current  may  be  made  to  flow  through  a  circuit  which 
for  direct  currents  would  be  an  open  circuit  like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
10.  Thus  an  alternator  connected  to  long  transmission  lines,  which 
are  disconnected  at  the  distant  end  and  perfectly  insulated  from  the 
ground,  will  send  a  considerable  alternating  current  into  the  lines, 
which  current  can  be  measured  by  an  alternating-current  ammeter. 
In  such  a  case  the  current  is  called  the  charging  current  of  the  line; 


j^ _     ONE CYCLE      OR  ^ 

•^  TWO  ALTERNATIONS  ^* 

Fig.  12.     Development  of  Three  Field  Magnet  Poles  and  E.  M.  F.  Curve  for  One  Cycle 


and  it  may  amount  to  several  amperes,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  line,  the  distance  apart  and  size  of  wires,  and  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  alternator. 

Qraphical  Representation  of  Alternating  Electromotive  Forces 
and  Currents.  When  an  armature  conductor  of  an  alternator  ap- 
proaches a  north  pole  of  the  field  magnet,  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  machine  rises  in  value  as  the  conductor  enters  the  strong 
field  under  the  pole;  and  the  electromotive  force  falls  in  value  as 
the  conductor  passes  from  under  the  pole.  As  the  conductor  passes 
the  point  midway  between  two  adjacent  poles,  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  machine  falls  to  zero,  since  no  lines  of  the  force  are  cut 
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at  this  point.  As  the  annatiiTe  continues  to  revolve  and  the  con- 
ductor approaches  the  next  (the  south)  pole  of  the  field  magnet, 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  machine  again  increases  in  value,  but 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  previous  electromotive  force; 
and  it  falls  again  to  zero  as  the  conductor  passes  from  under  the 
south  pole  and  reaches  the  point  midway  between  the  next  pair  of 
poles. 

In  Fig.  12  are  represented  the  development  of  three  successive 
poles  S,  N,  S  of  the  field  magnet  of  an  alternator,  from  which  the 
lines  of  magnetic  flux  are  emanating,  and  spreading  out  more  or  less 
as  they  enter  the  armature  core.  The  armature  core,  also  a  developed 
view,  is  shown  as  having  only  one  slot  A,  which  contains  a  number 
of  armature  conductors.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  E  E  E  E  E  E 
represent  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  armature  conductors  as  the  slot  moves  from 
left  to  right. 

The  duration  of  one 
cycle  is  indicated  in  the 
figure,  and  this  cyde  repeats 
itself  as  the  conductors  pass 
by  successive  pairs  of  field 
poles.  Thus,  in  a  ten-pole 
alternator,  there  would  be 
five  complete  cycles,  or  five 
complete  waves  of  the  elec- 
tromotive    curve     for    each       ^«13.    TypiciU.E.M^.R,<^i^e  for  Alternate,- 

revolution.     When  a  wave 

repeats  itself  after  a  definite  time  interval,  it  is  called  a  perwdic  wave. 

The  curve  EE  E  EE  Eis  called  the  eledroTnoHve  curve  or  electro- 
motive  force  toave  of  the  alternator. 

A  curve  of  which  the  ordinates  represent  the  successive  instan- 
taneous values  of  the  alternating  current  and  of  which  the  abscissas 
represent  time,  is  called  an  aUemating-currerU  curve  or  aUemating" 
current  toave. 

Figs.  13,  14,  and  15  show  typical  forms  of  electromotive  force 
curves  given  by  commercial  alternators.  Fig.  13  shows  what  is 
called  a  "peaked"  wave;  Fig.  14  shows  a  "flat-topped"  wave;  and 
Rg.  15  shows  a  "sine"  or  "sinusoidal"  wave.    All  three  waves  are  of 
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Fig.  14.     Typical  E.  M.  F.  Curve  for  Alternatoi 
"Flat  Topped"  Wave 


course  periodic.  The  exact  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave 
given  by  an  alternator  depends  upon  the  relations  between  pole 
pitch  (distance  from  center  to  center  of  adjacent  poles),  width,  and 

shape  of  pole  faces,  width 

I- 


of  armature  coils,  and  dis- 
tribution of  coils  on  the  ar- 
mature.   Alternators  which 
give    electromotive    force 
waves  approximating  a  sine 
wave,    are    preferred     for 
power  transmission. 
Average  and  Effective  Values  of  E.  M.  F.     The  average  value 
of  an  alternating  electromotive  force  or  current  during  a  complete 
cycle  is  zero,  inasmuch  as  similar  sets  of  positive  and  negative  values 
occur. 

The  average  value  of  an  electromotive  force  or  current  during 
the  positive  {or  negative)  part  of  a  cycle  is  usually  spoken  of  briefly  as 
the  "average  value"  or  "mean  value,"  and  is  not  zero. 

Consider  now  an  alternating  current,  of  which  the  instantaneous 
value  is  i.  The  rate  at  which  heat  is  generated  in  a  circuit  through 
which  the  current  flows  is  i^R,  where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit; 
and  the  average  rate  at  which  heat  is  generated  in  the  circuit  is  R 
multiplied  by  the  average  value  of  i^. 

A  continuous  current  which  would  produce  the  same  heating 
effect  would  be  one  of  which  £he  square  is  equal  to  the  average  value 
of  i^,  or  of  which  the  actual  value  is  equal  to  |/  average  iK  This 
square  root  of  the  average  square  of  an  alternating  current  is  called 
the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current.    Similarly,  the  square 

root  of  the  average  square 
of  an  alternating  electro- 
motive force  is  called  the 
effective  vahie  of  the  alter- 
natingelectromotiveforce. 

Fig.  15.     Typical  E.  M.  F.  Curve  for  Alternator  —         VoItmctcrS  and  ammctCrS 

"Sine"  Wave  . 

used  for  measuring  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  or  current  always  give  effective  values 
irrespective  of  w^ave  form;  and  in  specifying  an  alternating  elec- 
tromotive force  or  current,  its  effective  value  is  always  used. 
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Example,  Ten  successive  instantaneous  values  of  an  alternating  elec- 
tromotive force  during  half  a  cycle  are  0,  30,  60,  80,  90,  95,  90,  80,  60,  and 
30  volts.  The  sum  of  these  values  is  615  volts,  which,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  values,  namely  ten,  gives  61.5  volts,  which  is  the  average  value  of  this 
electromotive   force  during  half  a 

'k-one  cycle -H 


E.M.F. 


Fig.  16.     Rectangular  Form  of  £.  M.  F.  Curve 


cycle. 

Squaring  each  of  the  above 
values,  adding  the  squares  together, 
and  dividing  their  sum  by  their 
number,  namely  ten,  gives  the 
average  value  of  the  square  of  the 

electromotive  force,  which  is  4,702.5  volts*; and  the  square  root  of  this  aver- 
age square  is  68.57  volts,  which  is  the  effective  value  of  the  given  electro- 
motive force. 

Form  Factor.  The  ratio  effective  value  -^  average  value,  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave,  and  is  called  the 
"form  factor"  of  the  wave. 


Example.    The  form  factor  in  the  above  case  is 


68.57 
61.5 


or  1.115.  The 


form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve  given  in  Fig.  15,  which  is  a  sine 
wave,  is  1.11.  The  more  peaked  the  wave  the  greater  the  value  of  its  form 
factor.  The  rectangular  electromotive  force  shown  in  Fig.  16  has  a  form 
factor  equal  to  unity,  which  is  the  least  possible  value  of  the  form  factor. 
This  rectangular  wave,  however,  m  never  realized  in  commercial  alternators. 

Instantaneous  and  Average  Power.  Let  e  be  the  value,  at  a  given 
instant,  of  the  electromotive  force  of  an  alternator  and  let  i  be  the 
value  of  the  current  at  the  same  instant.  Then  ei  is  the  power  in 
watts  which  is  delivered  by  the  alternator  at  the  given  instant; 
and  the  average  value  of  ei  during  a  complete  cycle  is  the  average 
power  delivered  by  the  alternator. 


Fig.  17.     E.  M.  F.,  Current,  and  Power  Curves  for  an 
Alternator  in  a  Circuit  Containing  Inductance 

In  Fig.  17  the  full-line  curve  represents  the  electromotive 
force  of  an  alternator  and  the  heavy-dotted  curve  represents  the 
current  delivered  by  the  alternator  to  a  receiving  circuit  having 
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inductance^  such  as  an  induction  motor,  for  instance.  The  ordinates 
of  the  light-dotted  curve  represent  the  successive  instantaneous 
values  of  the  power  ei.    As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  power  has  both 


Fig.  18.     E.  M.  F.,  Currentt  and  Power  Curves  for  Altemating  Circuit  with 

Large  Inductance 

positive  and  negative  values;  the  alternator  does  work  on  the  cir- 
cuit when  ei  is  positive,  or  is  above  the  horizontal  axis  of  time;  and 
the  circuit  returns  power  to  the  alternator  when  ei  is  negative,  or 
is  below  the  horizontal  axis  of  time;  and  this  means  of  course,  that 
while  ei  is  negative,  the  dynamo  is  momentarily  a  motor  and  will 
be  for  the  moment  returning  power  to  the  fly  wheel  of  the  driving 
engine  or  turbine. 

When  the  inductance  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  very  large,  the 
electromotive  force  and  current  curves  are  related  as  shown  in  Fig. 
18;  the  instantaneous  power  ei  passes  through  approximately  similar 
sets  of  positive  and  negative  values,  as  shown  by  the  light-dotted 

curve;  and  the  average  power  is  approx- 
imately zero.  This  case  would  be  very 
closely  exemplified  by  an  alternator  con- 
nected to  a  transformer  whose  secondary 

p       \       was  open-circuited,  that  is,  supplying  no 

current. 

Harmonic  Electromotive  Forces  and 
Currents.  A  line  OP,  Fig.  19,  revolves, 
^  at  a  uniform  rate,  /  revolutions  per  second 
about  a  point  0,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  gh.  Since  the  length  of  OP  is  fixed, 
the  path  or  locus  of  the  point  P  will  be  a 
circle  about  0  as  a  center.    Consider  the 

Fig.  19.     ^agam  of  Harmonic     projcctiou    Ob  of   this  rotating  UuC   UpOU 

the  fixed  line  AB,  this  projection  being 
considered  positive  when  above  0  and  negative  when  below  0. 
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A  harmonic  electromoUte  force  (or  current)  is  an  electromotive 
force  {or  current)  which  is  at  each  instant  proportional  to  the  line  Ob. 

The  line  06  represents  at  each  instant  the  actual  value  e  of  the 
hannonic  electromotive  force  to  a  definite  scale,  and  the  length  of 
the  line  OP,  which  is  the  maximum  length  of  06,  represents  the 
maximum  value  E  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  to  the  same 
scale.  The  line  Ob  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  values  during 
one  revolution  of  OP,  and  so  also  does  the  harmonic  electromotive 
force  e.  Therefore,  the  revolutions  per  second  /  of  the  line  OP  is 
the  frequency  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  e.  The  rotating 
lines  E  and  /,  Fig.  20,  of  which  the  projections  on  a  fixed  line  (not 
shown  in  the  figure)  represent  the  actual  instantaneous  values  e 
and  1  of  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  and  a  harmonic  current, 
are  said  to  "represent"  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  and  cur- 
rent, respectively.  Of  course,  the  rotation  of  the  lines  E  and  /  is 
a  thing  merely  to  be  imagined.  The  rotation  is  understood  to  be  in 
a  counter-clockwise  direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  19. 

Clock  Diagram  Representation.  A  diagram 
in  which  a  number  of  electromotive  forces  or 
currents,  or  both,  are  represented  by  lines  im- 
agined to  be  revolving,  is  called  a  clock  diagram. 
Simple  problems  involving  relations  between  a 
number  of  harmonic  electromotive  forces  and 
currents  of  the  sams  frequency,  are  most  easily 
treated  by  means  of  the  clock  diagram.  The 
proper  representation  of  alternating  electro- 
motive  forces  and   currents   in  a  clock   diagram,  requires  that 

(a)  The  ^ven  electromotive  forces  and  currents  be  harmonic,  and  be  of 
the  same  frequency. 

(b)  The  lengths  of  the  lines  represent  their  maximum  value  to  a  suitable 
scale  although  the  scales  chosen  for  volts  and  for  amperes  may  be 
different. 

(c)  The  direction  of  the  electromotive  forces  and  currents  be  indicated  by 
arrow  heads. 

(d)  lihe  relative  position  or  phase  of  the  electromotive  forces  and  currents 
be  constant  and  indicated  by  the  angle  between  the  various  lines  rep- 
resenting the  given  quantities. 

When  Jan  electromotive  force  (or  current)  wave  is  not  a  sine 
curve,  the  electromotive  force  (or  current)  is  not  harmonic,  and  can- 
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not  properly  be  represented  by  a  line  in  a  clock  diagram,  because 
the  projection  of  the  rotating  line  is  not  at  each  instant  praportiond 
to  the  electromotive  force  (or  cmrent).    The  approximate  represeo- 


370' 

Fig.  31.     Method  at  Flottios  Sine  E.  M.  F.  Curve 

tation,  by  lines  in  a  clock  diagram,  of  non-harmonic  electromotive 
forces  (or  currents) — such,  for  example,  as  those  represented  by  the 
curves  in  Figs.  13,  14,  and  16,  depends  upon  the  finding  of  harmonic 
electromotive  forces  (or  currents)  which  for  the  particular  purpose 
in  view  are  approximately  equivalent  to  the  actual  pven  electro- 
motive forces  (or  currents). 

Graphical  Repreaentatum.  A  harmonic  electromotive  force  or 
current  is  represented  by  a  sine  wave  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  rotating  line  OP  in  Fig.  19  and  the  sine-wave  curve 
of  electromotive  force  is  shows  as  follows: 

Kvide  the  circumference  <rf  the 
circle  in  Fig.  21  into  equsl  ports, 
and  Ifty  off  &  homontal  Une  divided 
into  thesune  numberof  equal puta. 

Draw  horiiontal  dotted  lines 
through  each  division  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  and  vertical 
dotted  lines  through  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  on  the  horiEonta'  line. 
The  points  of  the  intersection  of 
tbeae  pairs  of  dotted  lines  are  points 
on  a  curve  which  is  a  curve  of  nnea. 

-    ».  Aflatloopof  wire  with  it8,ter- 

Fi«.  32.  Simple  ovumo  Diwiun  minals  conncctcd  to  two  Collect- 

ing rings  gives  a  harmonic  elec- 
tromotive force  when  it  is  rotated  at  constant  speed  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field.    This  arrangement  b  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
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Algebraic  RepresentcUion.  The  line  OP,  Fig.  19,  revolves  uni- 
formly /  revolutions  per  second  and,  therefore,  it  turns  through  2;r/ 
radians*  per  second,  since  there  are  27r  radians  in  a  revolution;  that  is 

a>=27r/  (8) 

in  which  (o  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  line  OP  in  radians  per 
second.  Let  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  OP  coincides 
with  Oa;  then,  after  t  seconds,  OP  will  have  turned  through  the 
angle  P  {^<ot);  and  from  Fig.  19  we  have 

06=  OPsin  i9  =  OP  sin  w< 

since  Ob  is  the  projection  of  OP  on  the  line  AB.  But  Ob  represents 
the  actual  value  e  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  at  the  time 
t,  and  OP  represents  its  maximum  value  E;  therefore 

e  =  S  sin  (ot  (9) 

is  an  algebraic  expression  for  the  actual  value  ^  of  a  harmonic  electro- 
motive force  at  time  f,  E  being  the  maximum  value  of  e,  and-x- 
being  the  frequency  according  to  equation  (8). 

Similarly  •     t  •      j  /ia\ 

^  i^I  smojt  (10) 

is  an  algebraic  expression  for  the  actual  value  i  of  a  harmonic  cur- 
rent at  time  t,  I  being  the  maximum  value  of  i. 

If  time  is  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  OP,  Fig.  19,  coincides 
with  the  line  Ob,  then  equations  (9)  and  (10)  become 

e  =  JB  cos  (ot 
i=I  cos (ot 

Synchronism.  Two  alternating  electromotive  forces  or  currents 
are  said  to  be  in  synchronbm  when  they  have  the  same  frequency. 
Two  alternators  are  said  to  run  in  synchronism  when  their  electro- 
motive forces  and  frequencies  are  similar. 

Phase  Difference.  Consider  two  harmonic  electromotive  forces 
represented  by  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  Ei  and  E^,  Fig.  23.  The 
electromotive  force  represented  by  the  curve  E^  reaches  its  maximum 
value  before  the  electromotive  force  represented  by  the  curve  £,. 
The  electromotive  force  Ei  is  said  to  lead,  or  to  be  ahead  of,  the 


*The  unit  of  angle  chiefly  used  in  mechanics  and  in  all  theoretical  work  is  the  radian. 
It  is  the  angle  of  which  the  arc  is  numerically  equal  to  the  radius  (of  a  circle).  There  are, 
therefore,  27r  radians  in  one  circumference. 
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Fig.  23.     Cunres  of  Two  Related  E.  M.  F.s 


electromotive  force  E^  in  phase.  Conversely,  the  electromotive  force 
E^  is  said   to  lag   behind  or  to   follow  the   electromotive  force 

El  in  phase.    The  same  two 
r  - ,  E.  electromotive  forces  E^  and  E^ 

are  also  represented  by  the 
lines  OE^  and  OE^  in  the  clock 
diagram,  Fig.  24.  Here  the 
line  OE^  is  behind  OE^,  since 
the  imaged  rotation  about 
Oas  a  center  is  counter-clock- 
wise. The  phase  difference  is  the  time  interval  0  in  Pig.  23,  or  the  angle 
d  between  OE^  and  OE^  in  Fig.  24.  If  according  to  equation  (9)  the 
actual  value  of  the  harmonic  electromotive  force  Eiia  ei^Ei  sin  tot, 
then  the  actual  value  of  the  electromotive  force  E^  which  lags  0  de- 
grees behind  E^,  is  e^=E^  sin  {(ot-^O).  Similarly,  if  E^  were  taken 
as  the  reference  line  in  the  diagram,  its  actual  value  would  be  a, 
=  Ei  sin  (ot,  and  the  value  of  Ei  would  then  be  ^i  ==  £i  sin  (ad+O). 
When  the  angle  0,  Fig.  24,  is  zero,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  the 
electromotive  forces  E^  and  E^  are  said  to  be  m  phase.  In  this  case 
the  electromotive  forces  increase  together  and  decrease  together; 


Fig.  24.     Clock  Diagram  of 
E.  M.  F.8  for  Fig.  238 


Fig.  25.     Clock  Diagram  for 

Curves  in  Fig.  23  with 

£.  M.  F.8  in  Phase 


that  is,  when  E^  is  zero,  E^  is  also  zero;  and  when  E^  is  at  its  maximum 
value,  so  also  is  E^,  etc.  Therefore,  e^  =  E^  sin  wt  and  «,==  E^  sin  a^^. 
When  6  =  90^,  as  shown  m  Fig.  26,  the  two  electromotive  forces 
are  said  to  be  in  quadrature.  In  this  case  one  electromotive  force  is  zero 
when  the  other  is  a  maximum,  etc.,  or  e^^  JS^  sin  ^  and  «,=  E^  sin 
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When  ^  =  180°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the  two  electromotive 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  opposition.  In  this  case  they  are  at  each 
instant  opposite  in  sign;  and  when  one  is  at  its  positive  maximum, 
the  other  is  at  its  negative  maximum,  etc.  In 
this  case  ei  =  Ei  sin  o)t  and  ^2=  E2  sin  (lot  ±  ^). 
It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  the  principle 
of  phase  difference  which  has  been  illustrated 
in  Pigs.  22-25  for  the  case  of  two  harmonic 
electromotive  forces  Ei  and  Ei,  applies  equally 
to  the  case  of  two  harmonic  currents  /i  and 
h  and  to  the  case  of  an  electromotive  force 
El  aqd  a  current  /i.  Thus  if  in  the  clock 
diagram,  Fig.  20,  E  represented  a  harmonic 
electromotive  force  having  a  maximum  value 
of  1,000  volts,  and  /  represented  a  harmonic 
current  having  a  maximum  value  of  10  amperes  with  a  phase  dif- 
ference of  ^=30°  between  them,  the  instantaneous  values  of  E  and 

/  would  be 

e  =  1000  sin  <ot 


Fig.  26.     Diagram  of 

E.  M.  F.8  ofFig.  23 

in  Quadrature 


t.v 


TT 


%Z 


i=     10  sin  (ct)t — ^) 


Fig.  27.     Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.i  of 
Fig.  23  When  in  Opposition 


Addition  of  Harmonic  Electromotive 
Forces  and  Currents.  Consider  two  har- 
monic electromotive  forces  of  which  the 
successive  instantaneous  values  ei  and  e^  are  represented  by  the  pro- 
jections of  the  lines  Ei  and  Ei,  Fig.  28,  which  are  imagined  to  be 
revolving  about  the  point  0.  These  elec- 
tromotive forces  being  of  the  same  fre- 
quency, the  lines  Ei  and  E2  revolve  at 
the  same  speed,  so  that  the  angle  between 
El  and  E2  remains  unchanged  in  value. 
The  ordinary  arithmetical  smn  of  ei  and 

e^  namely  ei  + ^2,  is  a  harmonic  electro-  ^^^  Vector  Diagram  Show- 
motive  force  of  the  same  frequency  as  ei  and  "^  '^''°  Harmonic  fi.  m.  f.8 
e^;  and  this  electromotive  force  (^1+^2)  is  represented  by  the  projection 
of  the  line  E,  Fig.  28,  which  revolves  at  the  same  speed  as  Ei  and  E2. 
Th  s  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  projection,  on  any 
line,  of  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
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ic 


I 

Fig.  29.     Diagram  Showing  Addition  of 
Harmonic  E.  Ifi.  F.a 


projections  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  29.    The  projecticm  of  E^  is  Oc,  which  represents  e^ ;  and  the 

projection  of  E^  is  equal  to  cd, 
I  which  represents  e^.    The  projec- 

I  tion  of  the  diagonal  Ob  of  the 

I?- 'J^3^^   parallelogram  is  Od,  which  is  the 

^ S- ^  pr  ^ .  'Ix^w''        sum  of  Oc  and  cd.   The  two  lines 

marked  E^  in*  Fig.  29  are  equal  and 
parallel  and  have,  therefore,  the 
same  projected  length  on  the  ver- 
tical line. 

As  a  coroUary  to  the  above,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  ordinary 

arithmetical  sum  (d^  +  ^2  "f"  ^s "'' 
etc.)  of  the  instantaneous  values 
of  any  number  of  harmonic  electromotive  forces  (or  currents)  is 
another  harmonic  electromotive  force  (or  current)  of  the  same  fre- 
quency; it  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  phase  by  a  line  that  is 
the  geometric  (or  vector)  sum  of  the  lines  representing  the  given 
individual  electromotive  forces  (or  currents).  This  is  evident  when 
we  consider  that  e^+e^  is  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  (or  current) 
according  to  the  above  discussion;  and  this,  added  to  e^,  gives  an 
electromotive  force  (or  current)  which  is  harmonic  and  of  the  same 

frequency  as  e^,  e^,  and  e^. 

The  geometric,  or  vector,  sum  of  a  num- 
ber of  lines  is  obtained  as  follows:    Given 
three  Imes  OE^,  OE^,  and  OE^,  Fig.  30. 
Find  the  diagonal  OA  of  the  parallelo- 
gram constructed  on  OE^^  and  OE^  as  sides. 
This  gives  the  vector  sum  of  OE^  and  OE^. 
Next  construct  a  parallelogram  on  OA  and 
OE^  as  sides;  the  diagonal  OE  of  this  par- 
allelogram is  the  vector  sum  of  the  three 
given  lines.    This  line  OE  is  the  closing 
side  of  the  polygon  formed  by  drawing  OE^,  then  drawing  OE^  from  the 
extremity  of  OE^  (this  giving  the  point  A),  and  then  drawing  OE^ 
from  A.    This  method  is  called  addition  by  means  of  the  vector  polygon. 
For  example,  two  alternators  A  and  B  running  in  synchronism 


(OCai-;f 


Fig.  30.     Addition  of  E.  M.  F.8 
by  Vector  Polygon 
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are  connected  in  series  between  mains  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  If  the 
electromotive  forces  of  A  and  B  are  in  phase,  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  mains  will  be  simply  the  nmnerical  sum  of  the 
electromotive  forces  of  A  and  B.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  A  and  B  differ  in  phase,  the  state  of  affairs  will  be 
as  represented  in  Fig.  32f,  in  which  the  lines  A  and  B  represent  the 


mam 


^  motn 


Fig.  31.     Two  Alterna- 
tors Running  in  Syn- 
ohroniflm 


«5 


32.     Vector  Diagram  of  Con- 
ItionB  in  Fig.  31  if  E.  M.  F.a 
Differ  in  Phase 


electromotive  forces  of  the  alternators  A  and  5,  respectively,  0  is 
the  phase  difference  of  A  and  5,  and  the  line  E  represents  the  electro- 
motive force  between  the  mains.  The  line  E  is  the  vector  sum  or 
resultant  of  A  and  By  and  as  shown  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
gram constructed  on  A  and  B  as  sides. 

Again,  alternators  A  and  B  running  in  synchronism  are  con- 
nected in  parallel  between  the  mains  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  Let  the 
lines  A  and  5,  Fig.  34,  represent  the  currents  given  by  the  alter- 
nators A  and  B,  respectively,  the  phase  difference  between  the  dU"- 
rents  being  d;  then  the  current  in  the  main  line  is  represented  by  /. 

Consider  the  case  of  two  circuits  A  and  B,  Fig.  35,  connected  in 


moifi 


n70/n 


Fig.  33.    Two  Alternators  Running  in  Ssmchronism 
Connected  in  Parallel 


Fig.    34.     Vector  Diagram  of  Currents 
for  the  Condition  of  Fig.  33 


series  between  the  mains  of  an  alternator.     The  line  £,  Fig.  36, 
represents  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains;  the  line  A 
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represents  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  the 
circuit  A;  and  the  line  B  represents  the  electromotive  force  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the  circuit  B.    The  circuits  A  and  B  are 


mo//l 
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Fig.  35.     Diagram  of  Two  Coils 
in  Series  with  an  Alternator 


Fig.  36.    Diagram  of  £.  M.  F.s  for 
Conditions  Shown  in  Fig.  35 


supposed  to  have  inductance.  If  either  of  the  circuits  contains  a 
condenser^  then  the  electromotive  forces  A  and  B,  Fig.  36,  may  be 
nearly  opposite  to  each  other  in  phase,  and  A  and  B  may  each  be 
indefinitely  greater  than  the  electromotive  force  E  between  the 
mains. 

Again,  two  circuits  A  and  5,  Fig.  37,  are  connected  in  parallel 
across  the  terminals  of  an  alternator  as  shown.  The  current  /  from 
the  alternator  is  related  to  the  currents  A  and  B  as  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
If  either  of  the  circuits  A  ot  B  contains  a  condenser,  then  the  cur- 
rents A  and  B  may  be  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  in  phase,  and 
the  currents  A  and  B  may  each  be  indefinitely  greater  than  the 

current  /  from  the  alternator. 

Sitbtraciion  of  Harmonic  Electromotive 
Forces  and  Currents.  One  harmonic  elec- 
tromotive force  (or*  current)  is  subtracted 
from  another  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
[B  the  line  that  represents  it  in  the  clock  dia^- 
gram,  and  then  adding  the  reversed  line  (or 
vector)  to  the  other.  An  example  of  the 
f^^^f^       I  subtraction  of  harmonic  electromotive  forces 
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Fig.  37.    Coils  in  Parallel  with       .ii  t         .  .  ..  -ji     .1       ^• 

an  Alternator  Will  DC  glVCn  lU  COUnectlOU  With  the  dlSCUS* 

sion  of  three-phase  electromotive  force. 
Relation  between  Maximum  and  Effective  Values.    The  effective 
value  E  ox  I  oi  a,  harmonic,  electromotive  force,  or  current — ^that  is, 
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one  whose  graph  is  a  sine  wave — ^is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  E 
or  I  divided  by  the  square  root  of  £.    That  is 


(11) 


(12) 


This  may  be  shown  as  follows:  Let  e 
(=E  sin  (ot)  be  a  harmonic  electromotive 
force.  To  find  the  average  value  pf  e^ 
(=  E*  sin*  (ot),  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 

uniformly  variable  angle  <ot  We  have  the  ^*th?'cwJSSSiaSh^5"**' 
general  relation  *"  ^«-  ^^ 

(a)  sin*  wi  +  cos*  ajt  =  l 
so  that 

(b)  Av.  sin*  wt  +  Av.  cos*  (ot  =  1 

Now,  during  a  cycle,  the  cosine  of  a  uniformly  variable  angle  passes 
similarly  through  the  same  set  of  values  as  the  sine;  hence  Av. 
sin*  <ot  and  Av.  cos*  wt  are  equal,  so  that  from  equation  (b)  above>  we 
have 


2  Av.  sin*  (oi^l 


or 


Av.  sin*  o)t  =  ^ 
The  average  value  of  e*  is 

Av.  «*  =  E*  Av.  sin*  cDt 


or 


Av.  c*= 


and 


V 


Av.  «*  =-7^ 


In  Fig.  19  the  length  of  the  revolving  line  OP  was  understood 
to  represent  the  maodmum  vcdue  of  the  harmonic  electromotive 
force  (or  current).  When,  however,  a  number  of  harmonic  electro- 
motive forces  (or  currents)  are  represented  to  scale  by  Knes  in  a 
dock  diagram,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  may  be  interpreted  as  giving 
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not  maximum  but  effective  vcdties,  since  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
l/  2  between  the  effective  and  the  maximum  values  of  each  of  the 
electromotive  forces  (or  currents)  represented  in  the  diagram. 

Note.  It  is  desirable  to  interpret  the  lines  in  a  clock  diagram  in  terms 
of  efiFective  values  rather  than  maximum  values,  because  effective  values  are 
always  given  by  measuring  instruments  and  are  nearly  always  used  in  nu- 
merical calculation.  Therefore,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary, 
the  lines  in  clock  diagrams  are  always  understood  to  represent  effective  values. 

For  example^  a  certain  harmonic  alternating  current  gives  a 
reading  of  100  amperes  on  an  alternating-current  ammeter,  and  its 
effective  value  is,  therefore,  100  amperes.  This  harmonic  current 
actually  pulsates  between  zero  and  a  maximum  value  of  ±V2^ 
X  100  amperes,  or  ±  141.4  amperes. 

Again,  a  certain  harmonic  alternating  electromotive  force  gives  a 
reading  of  1,000  volts  on  an  alternating-current  voltmeter,  and  its 
effective  value  is,  therefore  1,000  volts.  This  electromotive  force 
actually  varies  between  zero  and  a  maximum  value  of  ±  l/"2"X 
1,000  volts,  or  ±1.414  volts. 

The  above  simple  relation  between  maximum  and  effective 
values  is  true  only  for  harmonic  (that  is,  sine-wave)  electromotive 
forces  and  currents.  In  general,  the  maximum  values  of  alternating 
electromotive  forces  or  currents  cannot  be  inferred  from  effective 
values  as  measured  by  voltmeters  or  ammeters.  Thus,  an  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  which  is  known  to  have  a  peaked-wave 
form  might  have,  a  maximum  value  very  greatly  in  excess  of  |/  2 
times  its  effective  value. 

Expression  for  Power,  (a)  When  the  current  is  in  phase  with 
the  electromotive  force,  that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  non-inductive, 
then  the  power  (average  ei,  see  page  15)  is 

P=EI  (13) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  in  watts,  E  is  the  effective  value  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  volts,  and  /  is  the  effective  value  of  the  cur- 
rent in  amperes.  Equation  (13)  is  identical  with  the  power  equation 
for  direct-current  circuits. 

(b)  If  the  phase  difference  between  current  and  electromotive 
force  in  a  given  circuit  were  90  degrees,  which  can  never  actually 
occur,  then  the  power  (average  value  of  d)  would  be  equal  to  zero, 
as  explained  on  page  16. 
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(c)  When  the  phase  difference  between  current  and  electro- 
motive force  is  ff^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39,  then 

P=  FA  cos  e  (14) 

in  which  P  is  the  power  (average  ei)  in  watts,  E  is  the  effective  value 
of  the  electromotive  force  in  volts,  and  /  is  the  effective  value  of 
the  current  in  amperes. 

For  example,  the  given  current  I  shown  in  Fig.  39  may  be 
thought  of  as  resolved  into  two  components,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40. 
One  of  these  components  Z  cos  ^  is  parallel  to  (that  is,  in  phase  with) 
E;  and  the  other  Z  sin  ^  is  at  right  angles  to  E,  The  power  corre- 
sponding to  the  actual  current  I  may  be  thought  of  as  the  sum  of 
the  powers  corresponding  to  its  two  components,  respectively.  But 
the  component  I  sin  0  is  at  right  angles  to  jB,  as  in  (b)  above;  hence 
the  power  corresponding  to  it  is  zero.  This  component  is,  therefore, 
frequently  called  the  wattless  component  or  better  the  reactive  com- 
ponent  of  the  given  current. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
ponent I  cos  0  is  parallel  to  (that 
is,  in  phase  with)  JS,  as  in  (a) 
above;  hence  the  power  corre- 
spondmg  to  this  component  is 
equal  to  JB  X  Z  cos  ^.  The  com- 
ponent I  cos  0  of  the  given  cur- 
rent I  is    frequently    called    the      F»«-  39.    Diagram  showing  Phase  Difference 

^  *^  Between  E.  M.  F.  and  Current 

poioer  component  of  Z;  and  the 

factor  cos  6  is  called  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit. 

Inductance.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  page  11,  that  an  electric 
circuit  has  a  certain  kind  of  inertia  analogous  to  the  inertia  of  water 
in  a  circuit  of  pipe,  and  it  was  there  noted  that  this  inertia  of  an 
electric  circuit  is  called  inductance.  If  an  electric  current  in  a  cir- 
cuit is  made  to  change  in  value,  a  portion  of  the  electromotive  force 
acting  upon  the  circuit  must  be  used  to  cause  the  current  to  change. 

In  the  same  way  a  force  over  and  above  that  required  to  over- 
come frictional  resistance  must  act  upon  a  moving  body  to  accelerate 
it,  that  is,  to  make  its  speed  increase.  The  inertia  of  a  body  is  meas- 
ured by  the  force  required  to  accelerate  it  at  the  rate  of  unit  change 
in  speed  per  second;  and  the  inductance  of  a  circuit  is  measured  by 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  cause  a  current  in  the  circuit 
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to  change  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second.  A  circuit  is  said  to 
have  an  inductance  of  one  henry*  when  one  volt  (over  and  above 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  the  electrical  resist- 
ance) will  cause  the  current  to  change  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per 
second. 

Let  X  be  the  rate  in  amperes  per  second  at  which  the  current 
in  a  circuit  is  increasing  in  value.  Then  the  electromotive  force  E 
(over  and  above  that  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit)  required  to  cause  the  current  to  increase  at  this  rate  is 


E=  Lx 


(15) 


in  which  L  is  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  in  henrys,  E  being  ex- 
pressed in  volts. 

Example.     The    coil    of    a   certain 

large  electromagnet  has  2.5  henrys  of 

inductance  and  5  ohms  of  resistance. 

At  a  given  instant  this  coil  is  connected 

to  110-volt  direct-current  mains.      At 

the  instant  of  connecting  the  coil,  the 

current  is  zero,  and  all  of  the  110  volts 

is   used  to  cause  the   current  in  the 

coil  to  increase,  so  that,  according  to 

E 
equation  (15),    x   is  equal   to 


L* 


or 


^  110  volts +2.5  henrys,  or  44  amperes 

Fig.  40.    Resolution  of  the  I  of  Fig.  39  into    per  second.     That  is,  the  current  in  the 
Two  Componcnta  magnet  coil  begins  to  increase  at  the  rate 

of  44  amperes  per  second.  When  the 
current  in  the  magnet  coil  has  reached  the  value  of  10  amperes,  50  volts  (=»5 
ohms  X 10  amperes)  of  the  total  110  volts  are  used  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  coil,  so  that  60  volts  ( =  110  volts— 50  volts)  are  used  to  make  the 
current  increase.      Therefore,    as  the  current  in  the  coil  passes  the  value 

E 
of  10  amperes,  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  — ,  or  60  volts  -s-  2.5  henrys,  or  24 

amperes  per  second. 

The  inductance  of  a  coil  wound  on  a  given  spool  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns  N  of  wire.  For  example,  a 
given  spool  wound  with  No.  16  wire  has  500  tmns  and  an  induc- 
tance of,  say,  0.0025  henry;  the  same  spool  wound  with  No.  28 
wire  would  have  about  eight  times  as  many  turns,  and  its  induc- 
tance would  be  about  64  times  as  great,  or  0.16  henry. 


*The  henry  is  a  very  larce  inductance,   and  the  inductances  usually  met  with  in 
practice  are  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a  henry,  that  is,  in  milli-henrys. 
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The  inductance  of  a  coil  of  given  shape  is  proportional  to  its 
linear  dimensions,  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  being  unchanged. 
For  example,  a  given  coil  has  an  inductance  of  0.022  henry;  and  a 
coil  three  times  as  large  in  length,  diameter,  etc.,  but  having  the  same 
number  of  turns  of  wire,  has  an  inductance  of  0.066  henry. 

Formvlas  for  Inductance,  The  inductance  in  henrys  of  a  coil 
of  wire  wound  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  long  wooden  cylinder  of  length 
/  centimeters  and  of  radius  r  centimeters,  is 

^      47r2  r^  N^ 

L= (16) 

in  which  N  is  the  total  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil.  This 
equation  is  strictly  true  for  very  long  coils  wound  in  a  thin  layer; 
but  the  equation  is  also  very  useful  in  calculating  the  approxi- 
mate inductance  of  even  short,  thick  coils.  Thus,  a  coil  25  centi- 
meters long  and  2}  centimeters  mean  radius,  containing  150  turns 
of  wire,  has  an  approximate  inductance  of 

^     47r«(2.5)«X1502     ^.^^^^ 

L  = !: — =  0.00022  henry 

25  X  10»  ^ 

■ 

If  a  coil  of  N  turns  of  wire  is  wound  on  a  long  rod  of  iron,  m- 
stead  of  wood  or  other  non-magnetic  material,  the  inductance  in 
henrvs  is  given  by  the  equation 

L=  ^  (17) 

/xio» 

in  which  L,  r,  N,  and  I  are  the  same  as  in  equation  (16),  and  //  is  the 
permeability  of  the  iron  core  at  the  particular  flux  density  produced 
in  the  iron.  This  equation  applies  to  any  iron  rod  of  length  /  centi- 
meters and  radius  r  centimeters,  wound  with  N  turns  of  wire,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  long,  straight  rod  or  bent  into  a  closed  ring. 

TTie  permeability  pt  of  iron  varies  from  500  to  1,000  or  more; 
and,  therefore,  the  effect*  of  placing  an  iron  core  in  a  coil  is  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  inductance  of  the  coil. 

The  iron  core  of  an  inductance  coil  to  be  used  with  alternating 
currents  should  be  laminated  to  reduce  eddy  currents  and  the  con- 


*The  permeability  ;i  of  a  given  sample  of  iron  is  not  constant,  but  decreases  is 
▼alue  as  the  magnetixin^  force  increases.  Therefore,  the  inductance  L  of  a  coil  having  an 
iron  core  is  not  a  defimte  constant  quantity  as  is  the  inductance  of  a  coil  without  an  iron 
core. 
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sequent  loss  of  energy,  and  to  prevent  excessive  heating  of  the  core. 

For  example,  the  inductance  of  the  field  coil  of  a  certain  shunt- 
wound  dynamo  is  7.5  henrys.  Th^  inductance  of  a  pair  of  No.  0, 
B.  &  S.  copper  line  wires  carried  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart 
on  a  pole  line  is  0.0035  henry  per  mile.  The  inductance  of  the 
secondary  coil  of  a  large  induction  coil  (X-ray  coil)  having  200,000 
turns  of  wire,  is  2,000  henrys. 

Series  and  ParaUel.  The  inductance  of  two  or  more  coils  in 
series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  inductances. 

The  equivalent  inductance  of  two  or  more  similar  coils  in 

parallel,  such  as  the  similar  coils  on  an  armature,  is  equal  to — 

of  the  inductance  of  one  coil,  n  being  the  number  of  coils  connected 
in  parallel. 

Capacity.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  page  11,  that  a  charged 
condenser  has  an  elastic-like  reaction  analogous  to  the  elastic  reaction 
of  a  distorted  diaphragm.  The  elasticity  of  a  diaphragm  might 
be  measured  by  the  pressure  required  to  distort  it  to  the  extent  of 
producing  one  unit  of  increase  of  volume  in  the  space  on  one  side 
of  the  diaphragm  and  one  unit  of  decrease  of  volume  in  the  space 
on  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm.  Similarly,  the  capacity  of  a 
condenser  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  measured  by  the  electromotive 
force  required  to  force  one  unit  of  charge  of  electricity  into  one 
plate  of  the  condenser,  and  at  the  same  time  to  withdraw  one  unit 
of  charge  from  the  other  plate.  A  condenser  is  said  to  have  a  capacity 
of  1  farad*  when  one  volt  of  electromotive  force  pushes  one  coulomb 
of  electric  charge  into  the  condenser. 

The  charge  Q  pushed  into  a  condenser  by  a  steady  electro- 
motive force  E  is 

q^CE  (18) 

in  which  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads,  Q  is  the  charge 
in  coulombs,  and  E  is  the  electromotive  force  in  volts.  The  electro- 
motive force  required  to  hold  a  given  charge  Q  in  the  condenser  is 

of  course  equal  to  -^  • 

Condensers,  to  have  a  large  capacity  (as  much  as  a  microfarad), 
are  usually  made  up  of  alternate  sheets  of  tinfoil  and  waxed  paper, 

*The  farad  is  an  exceedingly  'large  capacity,  and  capacities  encountered  in  practice 
are  usually  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  farad,  that  is,  in  microfarads. 
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TABLB  It 
Indnctlvltles  of  Dielectrics 

Referred  to  Air  aa  Unity 


Glass 

3.00  to  10.00 

Mica 

4.00  to  8.00 

Vulcanite 

2.50 

Shellac 

2.93  to  3.3 

Paraffin 

1.68  to   2.30 

Turpentine 

2.15  to  2.43 

Beeswax 

1.86 

Petroleum 

2.02  to  2.19 

Gutta-percha 

3.3   to  4.9 

Rubber  (pure  Tndia) 

2.12  to  2.24 

or  mica,  as  mdicated  in  Fig.  41 .  Alternate  metal  sheets  are  connected 
together  giving  two  terminals  as  shown,  thus  practically  forming 
two  metallic  plates  of  large  area.  A  condenser  having  a  capacity 
of  1   microfarad   contains  about   3,600  square    inches  of   tinfoil. 

Irvivctimty  of  Dielectric.  The 
capacity  of  a  condenser  of  given  dimen- 
sions depends  upon  the  material  used 
between  the  plates,  called  the  dielectric. 
TTie  quotient,  capacity  of  a  condenser 
with  given  dielectric  -^  its   capacity 

with  air  as  the  dielectric,  is  called  the  vnductivity  or  the  specific  indvc- 
Hve  capacity  of  the  given  dielectric.  The  values  of  the  inductivity 
for  the  most  commonly  used  dielectrics  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Capacity  of  Condensers.    The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  given 
by  the  equation 

885  Ar^ 


Fig.  41.     Diagram  of  CondenBer 


c  = 


10^0  d 


(19) 


in  which  C  is  the  capacity  in  microfarads,  k  is  the  inductivity  of  the 
dielectric  used,  d  is  the  distance  in  centimeters  between  plates,  i.  e., 
the  thickness  of  the  dielectric,  and  A  is  the  area  in  square  centi- 
meters of  both  sides  of  all  the  inner  plates  plus  the  area  of  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  two  outside  plates. 

Note.  If  the  total  number  of  plates  =n,  A  will  be  the  area  of  both 
sides  of  (n-1)  plates;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  one  more 
plate  than  is  necessary,  using  both  sides,  to  equal  an  area  of  A  square  cen- 
tinketen. 

Example.  It  is  required  to  design  a  plate  condenser  to  have  a  capacity 
of  1.5  microfarads  using  a  dielectric  of  oiled  paper  0.0043  inch  thick  and  tin- 
foil 0.0007  inch  thick. 
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Assuming  for  the  oiled  paper  an  inductivity  of  2.67,  equation  (19)  gives 
for  the  total  active  plate  area 

A  — =  69400  square  centimeters  =  10759  square  inches 

886X2.67 

If  65  plates  be  used,  the  area  of  one  side  of  each  plate  will  be 

10759         _ .  .     ^ 

— - — -T  sa  84  square  inches 

80  that  the  dimensions  of  one  active  plate  may  be  lOi'XS'  and  the  area  of 
tinfoil  needed  will  be  84X65*=  5460  square  inches. 

The  capacity  of  an  ordinary  2-quart.  Leyden  jar  is  about  0.005 
microfarad.  The  capacity  of  an  average  submarine  telegraph  cable 
is  about  0.4  microfarad  per  nautical  mile.  The  capacity  of  a  pair  of 
transmission  lines  of  No.  0,  B.  &  S.  wires  placed  18  inches  apart  be- 
tween centers  on  poles,  is  0.036  microfarad  per  mile. 

Series  and  ParalleL  The  capacity  of  a  number  of  condensers 
in  parallel  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  capacities. 

The  capacity  of  a  number  of  condensers  in  serines  is 

c=  r-T^i (20) 

in  which  C^,  C,,  C^  etc.,  are  the  individual  capacities,  and  C  is  the 

joint  capacity- 
Fundamental  Equations  of  the  A.  C  Circuit    An  alternator  A, 

Fig.  42,  delivers  an  alternating  current  of  I  amperes,  effective,  to 

a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  of  R 
ohms,  an  inductance  of  L  henrys,  and  a 
condenser  of  which  the  capacity  is  C  farads, 
all  connected  in  series.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  any  coil  having  inductance  has 
resistance  also;  that  is,  inductance  and  resist- 
ance are  practically  inseparable.  Neverthe- 
ig^  42.   Alternating  Circuit     Icss  inductaucc  and  rcsistancc  are  essentially 

Containing  ResiBtance.  In-  .  i   •        i     •        /i.  i 

ductance,  and  Capacity   _     ditterent  m  nature  and  m  theur  effects,  and 

they  are  always  considered  separately,  so 
that  it  is  helpful  to  think  of  them  as  actually  separated  in  a  circuit, 
as  indicated  in  Fig,  42.  A  resistance  is  conventionally  represented 
thus,  -AA/W-  ;  an  inductance  thus,  -^S0500?5Jr^  ;  and  a  conden- 
ser thus,  —9 


tuLI 


BL 


I 
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The  current  in  the  circuit,  Fig.  42,  is  assumed  to  be  harmonic, 
that  is,  to  be  a  sine-wave  current,  and  this  current  is  represented  by 
the  Ime  01  in  Fig.  43.  ^ 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  alternator  is  used  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  portion  of 
the  electromotive  force  so  used  is  an  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  of  which  the 
effective  value  is  RI;  it  is  in  phase  with 
the  current,  and  is  represented  by  the  line 
RI  in  Fig.  43. 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  alternator  is  used  to  overcome  the  in-  Fi«.  43.   vector  DiaKram  of  Con- 

•  .J  >«.■•  •  ditions  in  Fig.  42 

ertia  or  mductance  of  the  circuit  in  causing 

the  current  to  increase  and  decrease.  The  portion  of  the  electromotive 
force  so  used  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  which  the 
effective  value  is  ojLI;  it  is  90  degrees  ahead  of  /  in  phase,  and  is 
represented  by  the  line  ojLI  in  Fig.  43.  The  quantity  oj  is  equal 
to  2;r  times  the  frequency  of  the  current  /. 

A  portion  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  used 
to  overcome  what  we  have  previously  called  the  electro-elasticity  of 
the  condenser,  or,  in  other  words,  to  hold  electric  charge  on  the 
condenser  plates  at  each  instant.  The  portion  of  the  electromotive 
force  so  used  is  an  alternating   electromotive  force  of  which  the 

effective  value  is  —^;  it  is  90  degrees  behind  /  in  phase,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  line  —  in  Fig.  43. 

(o(J 

The  total  electromotive  force  E  of  the  alternator  is  equal  to 
the  geometric  (or  vector)  sum  of  the  parts  RL  (oLI,  and  -7; .     This 

vector  sum  is  formed  by  subtracting  —z  from  wLI,  since  it  is  opposite 

to  (oLI  in  direction,  and  then  adding  RI  and  {(oLI —)  geometric- 

ally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  in  which  the  line  Oa  represents  {o)LI 7^ 
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and  the  line  E  represents  the  geometric  sum  of  Oa  and  RI. 
From  Fig.  44  we  have,  by  geometry: 

2 


or 


or 


/  =  ^         =  (21) 


^^+(-i^-^y 


(The  quantity  (oL ^  is  called  the  reactance  of  the  circuit.    TTie 

term  wL  is  often  called  indvctance  reactance;  and  the  term  — x  is 

often  called  capacity  reactance.  Inductance  reactance  is  always 
positive,  and  capacity  reactance  is  always  negative.    It  is  convenient 

1 

to  represent  the  reactance  wL t;  of  a  circuit  by  the  single  letter 

ojC 

X;  that  is 

Z=wL--^  (22) 

Therefore,  writing  X  for  (oL ~  in  equation  21,  we  have 

E 

/=    ,  (23) 

Furthermore,  from  the  right  triangle  in  Fig.  44  we  have 

tan»= 

tt 

or 

X 

tan(?=—  (24) 

ti 

in  which  0  is  the  angle  of  phase  lag  of  the  current  /  behind  the 
electromotive  force  E;  X  is  the  reactance  of  the  circuit;  and  R  is 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
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uC 


^I-c^ 


I 


YcoC 

Fig.  44.     Complete  Diacram  of  Conditionfl 

in  Fig.  42 


Resistance,  Reactance,  and  Impedance.  Consider  a  harmonic 
alternating  electromotive  force  E  which  produces  a  harmonic  alter- 
nating current  /  in  a  circuit. 
ITiis  electromotive  force  may 
be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents,  one  parallel  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  /,  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  Fig. 
43.  The  component  of  E 
parallel  to  /  is  equal  to  RL 

The  resistance  of  an  al- 
ternating-current  circuit    is 
sometimes    defined    as    thai 
factor  which,  multiplied  by  the  current,  gives  the  componefit  {of  the  elec^ 
tromotive  force)  which  is  parallel  to  I. 

The  component  of  E  perpendicular  to  /  is  equal  to  (oLI ^> 

oris  equal  to  XL 

The  reactance  of  an  alternating-current  circuit  may  be  defined 
as  thai  factor  which,  multiplied  by  the  curreni,  gives  the  compotient 
(of  the  electromotive  force)  which  is  perpendicular  to  /, 

The  factor  VR^+X^,  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  current  /, 
gives  the  total  value  of  the  electromotive  force  E,  is  called  the 
impedance  (denoted  by  Z)  of  the  alternating-current  circuit.  Of 
course,  E  divided  by  Z  gives  the  value  of  the  cinrent  /. 

Note.  Re&istance,  reactance,  and  impedance  are  all  expressed  m  ohms; 
we  may,  for  example,  speak  of  10  ohms  of  resistance,  10  ohms  of  reactance, 
or  10  ohms  of  impedance.  Thus,  ohms  are  used  in  alternating-current  work 
to  express  the  three  essentially  different  things — resistance,  reactance,  and 
impedance;  and  a  specification  of  a  certain  number  of  ohms  is  not  intelligible 
unless  it  is  stated  whether  it  is  ohms  of  resistance,  ohms  of  reactance,  or  ohms 
of  impedance. 

The  reactance  and  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  depend  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  alternating  current,  as  well  as  upon  the  physical 
constants  L  and  C  of  the  circuit,  since  the  factor  a)  is  equal  to  2n 
times  the  frequency. 

The  reactance  of  a  circuit  may  be  positive  or  negative,  accord- 
ing as  (oL  is  larger  than  or  less  than  ■~-^«    When  reactance  is  posi- 
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tive,  the  inductance  reactance  (oL  exceeds  the  capacity  reactance 

1 

--r,  and  the  current  is  behind  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as 
wC 

shown  in  Fig.  44.  When  the  total  reactance  is  negative,  however, 
the  capacity  reactance  exceeds  the  inductance  reactance,  and  the 
current  is  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  45.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  from  equation  (24).  If 
the  total  reactance  X  is  negative,  then  tan  6  is  negative,  which 
means  that  6  is  &  negative  angle,  or  that  the  electromotive  force  is 
behind  the  current  in  phase,  or  that  the  current  is  ahead  of  th^  elec- 
tromotive force. 

Special  Cases  of  Ekctromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations.  A 
clear  understanding  of  the  following  examples  as  special  cases  of 
the  general  relations  of  electromotive  force  and  current  as  discussed 
on  pages  34  and  35,  depends  upon  the  following  facts: 

(a)  That  the  effect  of  inductance  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  be- 
comes negligible  when  the  inductance  is  very  small,  for  then  the  reactance 
wL  due  to  the  inductance  is  small,  and  the  portion  of  the  electromotive  force 
required  to  overcome  the  inductance,  namely,  cjLI^  Fig.  43,  is  also  small. 


coC 


("*>-'- cH 


Fig.  45. 


Conditions  of  Fig.  42  When  Total 
Reactance  is  Negative 


(b)  That  the  effect  of  a  condenser  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
becomes  negligible  only  when  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  very  large,  for 

then  the  reactance due  to  the  condenser  is  small,  and  the  portion  of 


(i>i 


the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  the  electro-elasticity  of  the  con- 
denser, namely,  — -,  Fig  43,  is  also  small. 

(oC 

The  effect  of  an  inductance  may  be  rendered  negligible  by 
short-circuiting  it  with  a  low-resistance  wire;  and  the  effect  of  a 
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condenser  also  may  be  rendered  negligible  by  short-circuiting  it 
with  a  low-resistance  wire. 

Case  A.  Noririndtictive  or  rum-reac- 
tive circuits,  A  circuit  which  does  not 
contain  a  condenser  and  does  not  have 
any  perceptible  inductance  is  called  a 
non-reactive  circuit.  The  term  non- 
inductive  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  non-reactive  is  here  defined. 
A  non-reactive  circuit  contains  only 
resistance;  and  the  total  electromotive 
force  required  to  produce  a  given  alter- 
nating current  Z  in  a  non-reactive  circuit  of  which  the  resistance 
is  R  ohms,  is  RI  volts,*  and  the  electromotive  force  and  current 
are  in  phase  with  each  other.  Therefore,  the  relation  between  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  and  current  in  a  non-reactive  circuit  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  direct  currents.    That  is 

E^RI 

I  =  4  (25) 


Fig.  46.     Diagram  of  a  Non-React- 
ive Alternating  Circuit 


R 

Fig.  46  represents  a  non-reactive  circuit  connected  to  an  alter- 
nator A;  and  Fig.  47  shows  the  relation  between  the  electromotive 
force  and  current. 

Any  circuit  in  which  the  outgoing  and  returning  wires  are 
very  near  together,  has  very  small  inductance.  An  ordinary  incan- 
descent lamp,  for  example,  has  a  negligible  inductance.  An  incan- 
descent lamp  the  resistance  of  ^.^^^ 
which  when  hot  is  220  ohms. 


I 


eFrU 


takes  half  an  ampere,  effective.       Pig.  47.     E.  M.  F.  and  Current  Relations  for 
•  1     1    J  1 J  J  •  ft    Non-Reactive  Alternating  Circuit 

when  connected  to  alternatmg- 

current  supply  mains  between  which  the  effective  electromotive 
force,  is  110  volts;  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive 
force  and  the  power  in  watts  is  equal  to  the  product  of  effective  volts 
times  eft'ective  amperes,  or  55  watts.  Alternating-current  voltmeters 
are  always  made  as  nearly  as  possible  non-inductive. 


^Effective  values  are  always  understood  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  tho 
oontrary. 
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Case  B.    Circuits  containing  resistance  and  indvjctance.    In  this 

case  the  reactance  X  {=^<oL)  is  positive,  and  the  current  lags  behind 

the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  before 

pointed  out.    The  tangent  of  the  angle 

X 
^  „^      of  lag  is  equal  to-^ ,  according  to  equa- 

I  ^  tion  (24);  therefore,  the  angle  of  lag  of 

I  1  the  current  is  small  when  X  is  small 

'  compared  with  R,  and  the  angle  of  lag 

I  T  approaches  90**  when  X  is  very  large 

i }  compared  with  R, 

^SiSkR^S^'SidlSictSSB        Fig-  ^  represents  a  circuit  containing 

resistance  and  inductance,  connected  to 
an  alternator  A;  and  Fig.  49  shows  the  relation  between  the  electro- 
motive force  and  current. 

Examjdea,  1.  A  non-inductive  resistance  takes  10  amperes  from  220 
volt,  60-cycle  mains.  What  current  will  it  take:  (a)  from  220- volt,  26-cycle 
mains;  (b)  from  110-volt,  60-cycle  mains? 

Since  the  resistance  is  non-inductive,  the  impedance  is  equal  to  the 

E      _  220 

redstance,  and  /  B  — -.    Solving  for  R  we  obtain  ft=  -— -  =22  ohms. 

R  10 

220 

(a)  The  current  will  be  /  «=  —  =  10  amperes. 

(b)  Since  there  is  no  inductance  or  capacity  in  the  circuit,  the  im- 
pedance IB  independent  of  the  frequency.    Therefore,  /=  — —  «5  amperes. 

2.  An  impedance  coil  of  negligible  resistance  takes  3  amperes  from 
220-volt,  60-cycle  mains.  What  current  will  it  take  (a)  from  220-volt,  25- 
cycle  mains?     (b)  from  110- volt,  60-cyc.le  mains? 

In  this  case  the  resistance  R  is  zero,  so  that  the  impedance  is  equal  to 

E  220 

the  reactance,  and  /  =  -— .  Solving  for  X  we  obtain  X  «  — -   =  73.3  ohms 

when  the  frequency  is  60  cycles.- 

(a)  When  the  frequency  is  reduced  from  60  to  25  cycles,  the  reactance 
X  is  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  since  X=2;r/L.    Therefore,  the  reactance  at 

25  cycles  is  73.3  X  -^tt  ohms.    The  current  is  /  =»  — -r — —  =  7.2  amperes. 

60  73.3  X  25 

(b)  Since  frequency  is  again  60  cycles,  Jir  =  73.3,  and  /  '^~zz-^  *=  1.5 
amperes. 

A  coil  of  wire  usually  has  a  very  considerable  inductance,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core.     In  fact,  a  coil 
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wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core  usually  has  so  large  a  reactance 
X  {=^(oL)y  that  the  angle  0,  Fig.  49,  is  very  nearly  90°. 

Example,  A  certain  coU  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  an  inductance 
of  0.3  henry  when  provided  with  a  laminated-iron  core.  This  coil  is  connected 
to  an  alternator  giving  1,000  volts  effective  electromotive  force  at  a  frequency 
of  133  cycles  per  second,  so  that  the  factor  <o  is  equal  to  2;r  X  133,  or  835.7 
radians  per  second;  the  reactance  of  the  coil  is  835.7  X  0.3,  or  250.7  ohms;  the 

impedance  is  V2*+  250.7*  or  250.7  ohms;  the  current  is  -rrr^.  or  3.989  am- 

250.7 

peres;  the  current  lags  about  89i°  behind  the  electromotive  force;  and  the 
power  delivered  to  the  coil  is  1,000  volts  X  3.989  amperes  X  cos  89i''  (0.008), 
which  is  equal  to  31.9  watts  (»/^i2).  The  product  EI^  sometimes  called  ap^ 
parent  voatts,  is  equal  to  3,989  volt  amperes. 

This  example  illustrates  one  remarkable  feature  of  alternating 
currents — ^namely,  the  very  small  amount  of  actual  power  that  is 
delivered  to  a  circuit  of  large  reactance  even  though  the  electro- 
motive force  is  large  and  the  current  considerable.  In  the  case  of 
a  direct  current,  3.989  amperes  taken  from  1,000-volt  mains  would 
mean  an  actual  delivery  of 
3,989  watts  of  power,  while  j  i 
in  the  above  case  the  actual  ,  , 
power  delivered  is  only  31.9  ^ 
watts.  The  ratio  true  watts  -=- 
apparent  watts  is  called  the 
power  fador  of  a  circuit ;  and  ^ 
in  case  of  the  coil  here  under 

^^o^iooSr^n    4\x\€3  t»t%^e\\o  at^iiqI  ^'^'  *^-     Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.8  and  CuiTent 

discussion,  tms  ratio  is  equal  RelaUoM  for  conditions  in  Fig.  48 

to  about  0.008  (=cos  6). 

One  never  encounters  in  practice  a  circuit  in  which  the  reactance 
is  so  large  compared  to  the  resistance  as  in  the  above  example;  that 
is,  one  never  encounters  one  in  which  the  power  factor  is  so  small 
as  0.008.  Cases  are  often  met  with,  however,  where  the  reactance 
is  from  two  to  ten  times  as  large  as  the  resistance.  Thus,  one  of  the 
primary  windings  of  a  certain  110-volt  induction  motor  has  a  resist- 
ance of  0.7  ohm  and  a  reactance  of  4.2  ohms.    With  zero  load  this 

.      ,    V      ,  110  110 

arcuit,  equation  (23),  takes  =  =  .  ^.q,  or  25.83  amperes: 

1/0.7*+ 4.2«     4-258  ^ 

the  angle  of  phase  lag  of  the  current,  according  to  equation  (24),  is 
about  80i°;  and  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  is  0.164. 
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Fig.  50. .  Circuit  Containing  Resistance  and  Capacity 


A  circuit  which  contains  a  coil  wound  on  an  iron  core  takes 
more  power  than  is  expended  in  the  mere  heating  of  the  wire,  namely, 

PR,  for  some  power  is  con- 
^  sumed  in  the  iron  core  on 

account  of  magnetic  hyster. 
esis  and  eddy  currents.  In 
the  above  examples  this  con. 
sumption  of  power  in  an 
iron  core  is  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity. 

The  term  equivalent  resist^ 
ance  is  used  to  designate  a 
fictitious  resistance  which 
when  multiplied  by  P  gives  the  actual  power  consumed  by  such  a 
circuit,  including  both  the  power  consumed  in  heating  the  wire,  and 
that  consumed  by  core  loss.  The  equivalent  resistance  of  such  circuits 
has  a  value  larger  than  the  mere  resistance  of  the  copper  winding. 
Case  C.     Circuits  containing  resistance  and  a  condenser.     In 

this  case  the  reactance  X  (= -)  is  negative,  and  the  current 

(oC 

leads  the  electromotive  force  in  phase,  as  before  pointed  out.    The 

tangent  of  the  angle  of  lead  is  equal  to  ^,  according  to  equation  (24). 

K 

Therefore,  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  current  is  small  when  X  is  small 

compared   with  R,  that  is, 


'  when  (oC  is  large;  while  the 
angle  of  lead  of  the  current 
approaches  90**  when  A'  is 
large  compared  with  R,  that 
is,  when  wC  is  small. 

Fig.  50  represents  a  circuit 
containing  resistance  and  a 
condenser  connected  to  an 
alternator  A;  and  Fig.  51  shows  the  relation  between  the  electromo- 
tive force  and  current. 

Example,  A  condenser  with  a  capacity  of  2  microfarads  (which  is 
large,  as  condensers  go)  is  connected  to  alternating-current  mains  through  a 
resistance  coil  of  200  ohms.     The  effective  electromotive  force  between  the 


t.^ • 

Fig.  51.     Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.  and  Current 
Relations  for  Conditions  of  Fig.  50 
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mains  is  1,000  volts,  and  the  frequency  ia  133  cycles  per  second,  so  that  the 
factor  (o  is  equal  to  2;rX  133  or  835.7  radians  per  second;  the  reactance  of  the 

eondenser  b  -^.  698.3  ohn.  (n^ative);  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  is 

2  X  ooo.f 

1/ '  ■ 

^  200  +  598.3  ss 630.85  ohms;  the  current,  according  to  equation  (23),  is 
1.585  amperes;  the  current,  according  to  equation  (24),  is  71°  31'  ahead  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  phase;  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  is  1,000 
volts  X  1.685  amperes  Xcos  71**  31',  which  is  equal  to  502.5  watte  (=/»/?). 

If  the  above  condenser  is  connected  to  the  1,000-volt,  133-cycle  mains 

through  a  wire  of  negligible  resistance,  then  the  current  will  be  -^ ; — » 

598.3  ohms 

or  1.671  amperes;  the  current  will  be  very  nearly  90**  ahead  of  the  electromo- 
tive force  in  phase;  the  power  factor  cos  0,  will  be  nearly  zero;  and  of  course 
the  power  delivered  to  the  condenser  will  be  nearly  zero. 

A  circuit  containing  a  condenser  takes  a  little  more  power 
than  is  expended  in  the  mere  heating  of  the  wire,  namely,  PRy  for 
some  power  is  consumed  in  the  insulating  material  between  the 
condenser  plates.^  This  power  consumed  in  the  dielectric  is  said  to 
be  due  to  dielectric  hysteresis.  In  the  above  examples,  this  consump- 
tion of  power  in  the  insulating  material  of  a  condenser  is  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Case  D.    Circuit  in  which  the  inductance  reactance  wL  is  balanced 

by  the  capacity  reactance  —^.   In  this  case  equation  (21)  reduces  to  1= 

E 

-^;  that  is,  the  electromotive  force  Acting  upon  the  circuit  has  to 

overcome  resistance  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  non-reactive  circuit. 
This  case  in  which  (oL ^^  is  equal  to  zero  is  considered  again  in 

the  following  article  on  resonance. 

Electrical  Resonance.  Consider  a  circuit,  like  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  42,  containing  a  given  resistance  R,  a  given  induction  L, 
and  a  given  capacity  C.  Suppose  that  the  alternator  A  is  at  first 
run  at  very  slow  speed  so  as  to  give  very  low  frequency,  and  is  then 
gradually  increased  in  speed  so  as  to  cause  the  frequency  to  increase. 
This  gradual  increase  of  frequency  will  cause  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  factor  (o  (equal  to  2;r  times  the  frequency) ;  and  as 
(t)  increases,  the  following  relations  between  inductance  reactance 

(oL  and  capacity  reactance  —^  will  obtain: 
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(a)    At  first,  when  the  frequency  is  very  low  (few  cycles  per 

second),  the  value  of  a>  is  small.   Therefore,  the  inductance  reactance 

1 
(oL  is  small;  the  capacity  reactance  -—  is  large;  and  the  total  net 

ojC 

reactance  cjL is  negative,  and  very  nearly  the  same  as 


alone. 

(6)    As  the  frequency  increases,  the  value  of  (o  increases.   There- 
fore, the  inductance  reactance  (oL  increases;  the  capacity  reactance 

decreases;  and  the  total  net  reactance  ^L increases  in 


value  on  account  of  the  increase  of  wL,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
decrease  of  -— ^.    For  a  certain  critical  value  of  the  frequency,  wL 


(0\ 


becomes  equal  to  -^,  so  that  the  total  net  reactance  is  then  zero. 
That  is  '^ 


or 


or 


or 


wL  — 

i  =  ^ 

wL 

1 

wC 

(I? 

1 

LC 

w  = 

1 

or,  since  m  equals  27r/',  we  have 

/'  =  ^---  (26) 

in  which/'  is  the  critical  value  of  the  frequency  for  which  inductance 
reactance  is  balanced  by  capacity  in  the  given  circuit,  L  being  the 
inductance  of  the  circuit  and  C  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  See 
Fig.  42. 
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Fig.  52.    Graphical  Relation  of  Current  and  Fre- 
quency; E.  M.  F.  Constant 


(c)  As  the  frequency  increases  beyond  the  critical  value  /',  the 
inductance  reactance  cuL  continues  to  increase;  the  capacity  reactance 

1 
continues  to  decrease;  and  the  net  reactance  (oL ^>  now  positive 

in  value,  continues  to  increase  in  value. 

Now,  imagine  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  to  be 
constant  in  vabie,  although  increasing  in  frequency  as  the  alter- 
nator is  speeded  up.*  The  current  in  the  circuit  wUl  at  first  increase 
with  increasing  frequency  until 
the  critical  frequency  f,  equa- 
tion (26),  is  reached,  and  then 
the  current  will  decrease  in 
value  as  the  frequency  in- 
creases, a  maximum  value  of 
current  being  produced  at  the 
critical  frequency  /'.  This 
production  of  a  maximum  cur- 
rent at  the  critical  frequency 
/'  is  called  electrical  resonance.  At  criticaKf  requency  the  reactance  a>i— 

1     .  .'  E 

—-Z  is    zero;   and  the  general  equation   (21)    reduces   to  /  =  -=r, 
(oC  K 

as  explained  in  CaseD,  page  41.    That  is,  the  value  of  the  current  at 

the  critical  frequency  is  determined  solely  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 

and  for  a  given  resistance  has  its  maximum  value. 

The  variation  of  current  in  a  circuit  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  42, 
with  increasing  frequency,  electromotive  force  being  kept  constant 
in  value,  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  52,  which  is  calculated  from 
the  following  data;  £=200  volts  (effective);  fi=2  ohms;  L=  0.352 
henry;  and  C=20  microfarads. 

The  critical  frequency  corresponding  to  these  values  of  L  and 
C  is  60  cycles  per  second,  according  to  equation  (26).  The  maxi- 
mum point  of  the  curve  is  not  a  cusp,  as  would  appear  from  the 
figure;  but  the  curve  is  rounded  at  the  top,  the  figure  being  drawn 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  it. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  conditions  for  complet  reeson- 
ance  can  be  obtained  only  when  C  and  L  are  constant  and  cou- 


sin practiop  this  condition  could  be  realised  by  adjusting  the  field  rheostat  of  the 
alternator,  or  of  the  exciter,  so  as  to  reduce  the  exciting  current  as  the  lipeed  of  the  alter- 
Dttlor  is  increased. 
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centrated  (not  distributed),  and  when  the  electromotive  force  is 
harmonic.  If  the  electromotive  force  is  non-harmonic,  it  means 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  sine  waves  having  different  fre- 
quencies.   It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  o)L  can  never  be  made 

exactly  equal  to  the  fraction  —77  unless  there  is  but  one  fundamental 

frequency  equal  to/=— . 

Ztz 

Multiplication  of  E.  M.  F,  by  Resonance.  When  resonance 
exists  in  a  circuit  containing  an  inductance  and  a  condenser  in  series, 
the  alternating  electromotive  force  ojLI  between  the  terminals  of 

the  inductance,  and  the  alternating  electromotive  force  --r  between 

o)C 

the  terminals  of  the  condenser,  may  each  be  much  greater  than  the 
alternating  electromotive  force  RI  which  acts  upon  the  circuit.     This 

fact  is  easily  understood  by  means  of  the 

mechanical  analogue.      If  even  a  very 

"^^^  weak  periodic  force  act  upon  a  weight 

which  is  suspended  from  a  spiral  spring, 

the  weight  will  be  set  into  violent  vibra- 

'  "    tion,  provided  the  frequency  of  the  force 

is  the  same  as  the  proper  frequency  of 
-^  oscillation  of  the  body.   The  forces  acting 

on  the   spring  may   reach   enormously 
greater  values  than  the  periodic  force 
Fig.  63.  Diagram  showinK  Muitipii-    which  maintains  the  motion  of  the  sys- 

cation  of  E.  M.  F.s  by  Resonance  ■^ 

tem.  Moreover,  the  forces  which  act  up- 
on the  weight  to  produce  its  up-and-down  acceleration  may  reach  values 
very  much  larger  than  the  periodic  force  which  maintains  the  motion. 

Example.  A  coil  having  an  inductance  of  0.352  henry  and  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms,  and  a  condenser  of  20  microfarads  capacity,  are  connected  in  series 
between  alternating-current  mains.  The  critical  frequency  of  this  circuit  is 
60  cycles  per  second,  according  to  equation  (26).  The  electromotive  force 
between  the  mains  is  200  volts,  and  its  frequency  is  60  cycles  per  second. 

The  current  in  the  circuit  is ,  or  100  amperes,  according  to  equation 

2  ohms 

(21);  the  effective  electromotive  force  between  the  condenser  terminals  is 

13,270  volts  effective  ( =  -— ) ;  and  the  electromotive  force  between  the  termi- 

wC 

nals  of  the  inductance  is  also  13,270  volts  effective  (  =  (oLI). 
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The  multiplication  of  electromotive  force  by  resonance  may  be 
clearly  understood  with  the  help  of  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  53. 


b 


8 


Fig.  54.    An  Alternator  Delivering  Current  to  a  Long  Transmission  Line 

The  electromotive  force  (uLI  required  to  overcome  inductance 
reactance  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  electromotive  force  —-  re- 
quired  to  overcome  -capacity  reactance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53,  so 
that  the  geometric  sum  of  a>L/,  -^,  and  RJ  is,  simply,  /?/.     A 


(X) 


0 


transmission  line  has  both  inductance  and  capacity  and,  there- 
fore, electrical  resonance  may  occur  on  a  transmission  line.  The 
phenomena  of  a  transmission  line,  however,  are  very  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  capacity  is  distributed;  and  a  simple 
explanation  of  line  reasonance  can  be  given  only  by  approxi- 
mation. 

For  example,  an  alternator  A,  Fig.  54,  delivers  current  to  a 
long  transmission  line.    The  resonance  effects  are  nearly  independent 


R  L 


nrmmc 


Fig.  55. 


Diagram  of  Conditions  Shown  in  Fig.  54  with  Transmission 
Lines  Insulated  from  Each  Other 


of  whether  the  receiving  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  line,  viz,  at 
B,  is  connected  into  the  circuit  or  not.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider 
that  the  receiving  apparatus  is  disconnected  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  ends  of  the  two  transmission  lines  are  insulated  from 
each  other. 
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Fig.  66. 


Circuit  Showing  Conden- 
ser and  Inductance  in  Parallel 


A  first  approximation  to  the  behavior  of  the  Une.may  be  ob- 
tained by  looking  upon  the  distant  end  of  the  line  6  6  6  as  a  con- 
denser purely  and  simply,  while  the  near  end  of  the  line  a aa  is 

looked  upon  simply  as  an  inductance. 
The  tjansniission  line  shown  in  Fig.  54 
is  then  equivalent  to  the  combination 
shown  in  fig.  55^  which  is  identical  with 
the  combination  shown  in  Fig.  42.  The 
value  of  L  may  be  taken  as  the  induc- 
tance of,  say,  half  the  length  of  the 
line;  and  the  capacity  C  may  be  taken 
as  the  capacity  of  the  distant  half  of 
the  transmission  line.  Then,  if  the  alternator  A  gives  a  frequency 
equal  to  the  critical  value  of  these  values  of  L  and  C,  as  per  equa- 
tion (26),  we  shall  have  resonance,  and  the  electromotive  force  be- 
tween the  lines  at  the  distant  end  (between  the  terminals  of  C, 
Fig.  55)  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
alternator  A.  This  cpndition  actually  occurs  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  long  transmission  lines;  and  it  is  not  an  unconmion  thing 
to  have  as  much  as  11,000  volts  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  long 
transmission  line  when  the  electromotive  force  of  the  generator 
is  but  10,000  volts. 

Multiplication  of  Current  by  Resonance.  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  56, 
delivers  current  to  a  circuit  which  divides  at  the  points  a  and  b  into 

two  branches,  one  branch  containing  an 
inductance  L  and  the  other  branch  con. 
taining  a  capacity  C,  as  shown.  The 
two  branches  constitute  a  closed  circuit 
in  and  of  themselves;  and  if  the  fre- 
quency of  the  alternator  is  equal  to  the 
critical  frequency  of  the  circuit  constitu- 
ted by  the  two  branches,  that  is,  if  the 
frequency  of  the  alternator  is  equal  to 

—  y— -,  as  per  equation  (26),  then  the 

small  current  /  from  the  alternator '  will  divide  into  two  currents 
/i  and  I2  in  the  respective  branches,  and  the  currents  I^  and  I2 
may  each  be  very  much  larger  in  value  than  the  undivided  cur- 


^J. 


^^ 


Pig.  57.  Vector  Diagram  for  Multipli- 
cation of  Current  by  Resonance 
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rent  /.  The  fact  is  that,  because  of  resonance,  a  very  large  current 
is  made  to  surge  back  and  forth  around  the  closed  circuit  formed 
by  the  two  branches. 


T 
I 


main 
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Fig.  58.     Diagram  of  Circuit  Showing  Multi- 
plication of  Current  by  Resonance 


The  multipUcation  of  cur- 
rent by  resonance  may  be  clearly 
understood  with  the  help  of  the 
clock  diagram.  Fig.  57.  The  line 
OE  represents  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  branch  points 
and  a  b,  Fig.  56;  the  line  /i  rep- 
resents the  laggmg  current  which 
the  electromotive  force  E  produces  in  the  branch  containing  the 
inductance;  the  line  Zj  represents  the  leading  current  which  the 
electromotive  force  E  produces  in  the  branch  containing  the  con- 
denser; and  the  line  /,  which  is  the  geometric  sum  of  Ii  and  /j, 
represents  the  total  ciurent  in  the  undivided  part  of  the  circuit  in 
Fig.  56. 

For  example,  three  similar  32-candle-power  incandescent  lamps 
A,  B,  and  D,  Fig.  58,  each  having  100  ohms  resistance,  are  con- 
nected as  shown,  to  550-volt  mains;  Z  is  an  inductance  of  0.597 
henry;  and  C,  a  capacity  of  2.49  microfarads.  Then  the  current 
flowing  through  the  lamp  A  is  not  quite  0.4  ampere,  while  one 
ampere  of  current  flows  through  each  of  the  lamps  B  and  D. 

Miscellaneous  Considerations.  Condenser  as  Compensator  for 
Lagging  Current,  An  alternator  may  be  designed  to  develop  a  cer- 
tain effective  electromotive  force  E,  and  to  deliver  a  certain  effective 
current  /,  at  full  load.     The 

Ir 


i 


permissible    power    output    of 

such    an   alternator   would    be 

EI   watts    to    a    non-reactive 

circuit     having     unity    power 

factor   (cos  0=1);  but  if  the 

receiving  circuit  is  reactive,  the 

permissible  power  output  of  the 

alternator    is   only   EI  cos  6, 

where  the  power  factor  (cos  0)  may  in  practice  have  a  value  of  .8 

or  less.    If  a  condenser  C  of  sufficiently  large  capacity.  Fig.  59,  is 

connected  across  the  terminals  of  an  alternator  A  in  parallel  with 


Fig.  69.     Diagram  of  Condenser  Compen- 
sating for  Lagging  Current 
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an  inductive  receiving  circuit  RL,  the  effect  of  L  will  be  neutralized; 
the  current  delivered  by  A  will  be  in  phase  with  the  electromotive 
force  of  A;  and  the  permissible  power  output  will  be  EL  The 
condenser  is  said  to  compensate  for  the  lagging  current  taken  by 
the  inductive  receiving  circuit. 

The  compensation  produced  by  a  condenser  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  alternating  current  taken  by  it  is  ahead  of  the  electromotive 
force  in  phase^  while  that  taken  by  the  reactive  receiving  circuit  is 
behind  the  electromotive  force  in  phase. 

Another  advantage,  aside  from  the  increase  of  the. permissible 
power  output  of  the  generator,  that  would  result  from  this  com- 
pensating of  lagging  current  by  means  of  a  condenser,  is  that  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  would  not  fall  off  so  much 
with  increase  of  load  as  is  the  case  when  lagging  current  is  not 
compensated  for.     The  cost,  however,  of  large  condensers  is  so 

great  that  their  use  for  compensation  of 
lagging  current  is  not  commercially  prac- 
ticable, as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing discussion: 

Let  /^  be  the  current  delivered  to  the 
receiving  circuit  RL,  Fig.  59.  Let  I^  be 
the  current  delivered  to  the  condenser  C; 
this  current  is  90  degrees  ahead  of  E  in 
phase.  I^t  la  be  the  current  delivered 
by  the  alternator  A.  It  is  desired  that 
I^  be  in  phase  with  E,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60.  Let  cos  6  be  the  power 
factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  RL. 

From  Fig.  60  it  is  evident  that  7^  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
component  of  L  which  is  at  right  angles  to  -B,  namely,  7^  sin  0. 
'Therefore 

L  «=  L  sin  0 


^  '*. 


fig.  60.     Vector  Diagram  of  Con- 
ditiona  Shown  in  Fig.  50 


Now,   7^  is  equal  to  1   (=  wCE),  that  is,  /is  equal  to  the  electro- 

motive  force  between  the  condenser  terminals  divided  by  the  reactance 

ojL 

— -:  and    7  = 

r 


of  the  condenser.      The  value  of  sin  0  is 


V  R^  +  io^U 
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E 


;  so  that,  substituting  the  values  of  /^  and  sin  d,  the 


above  equation  for    /,  becomes 

(oLE 


(D 


CE  = 


whence 

in  which  R  is  the  resistance  (in  ohms)  of  the  receiving  circuit;  L  is 
the  inductance  (in  henrys)  of  the  receiving  circuit;  a>  is  a  factor 
equal  to  2;r  times  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second;  and  C  is  the 
capacity  (in  farads)  of  the  condenser  required  to  compensate  for 
the  lagging  current  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit.  Suppose 
an  alternator  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1,100  volts  and  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second,  delivers  102.4  amperes  of  current 
to  a  receiving  circuit  of  which  the  power  factor  is  0.871  (9.35  ohms 
resistance  and  0.014  henry  inductance).  The  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser, which  will  compensate  for  the  lagging  current  in  thb  case, 
may  be  calculated  from  equation  (27)  as  follows: 

omi 

""  97352+(2;rX"6d)2  X  0.014^ 
=  0.0001214  farad  =  121.4  microfarads 
This  condenser  would  take  from  the  mains  a  current  of  50.34  am- 
peres, which  would  be  90  degrees  ahead  of  the  e.  m.  f .  in  phase, 
and  this  current  would  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  wattless  com- 
ponent of  the  102.4  amperes  of  current  delivered  to  the  inductive 
circuit.  Such  a  condenser  would  require  about  114,000  leaves  of 
tinfoil  8  inchesXlO  inches,  separated  by  114,000  leaves  of  paraflBned 
paper,  each  0.03  inch  in  thickness.  This  would  give  a  stack  of 
condenser  leaves  of  about  400  feet  total  thickness;  and  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  would  be  at  least  $10  per  microfarad. 

Such  a  condenser  would  be  impracticable  but  a  synchronous 
motor  with  over-excited  field  magnets  behaves  like  a  large  con- 
denser in  that  it  takes  an  armature  current  which  is  ahead  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  phase.  The  synchronous  motor  is  often  used 
in  practice  to  compensate  for  lagging  line  current  and  when  so 
operated  is  called  a  rotary  condenser. 
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Circuits  in  Series.  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  61,  delivers  current 
to  two  coils  (op  elements)  in  series  as  shown.  Let  R^  be  the  resist- 
ance and  X^  the  reactance  of  coil  1.     Let  R^  be  the  resistance 


nto/n 


I 


mam 


Fig.  61.     Two  Elements  in  Seriee 
in  Alternating  Cirouit 


Fig.  62.     Diagram  of  E.  M.  F. 
Conditions  for  Fig.  61 


and  Z,  the  reactance  of  coil  2.  Let  /  be  the  current  flowing 
through  the  circuit;  E  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains; 
Ex  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  coil  1\  and 
E%  the  electromotive  force  between  the  terminals  of  coil  2,  Let 
&  be  the  phase  difference  between  E  and  /;  d^  the  phase  difference 
between  E^  and  /;  and  Q^  the  phase  difference  between  E^  and  /, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

Of  course  d\  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^-;  ^2  is  the  angle 

whose  tangent  is  -    ;  and  6  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is » 

according  to  equation  (24). 

Example,  Two  impedance  coils  have  resistances  of  5  and  8  ohms  and 
inductances  of  0.01  and  0.2  henry,  respectively.  If  these  coils  are  connected 
in  series  across  220- volt,  60-cycle  mains,  find:  (a)  the  current;  (b)  the  volt- 
ages impressed  across  the  coils;  and  (c)  the  phase  relations  between  the  cur- 
rent and  the  voltages  impressed  across  the  coils. 

Solution.  We  have  /?i=5,  /2i  =  8,  ^=220,  /=60,  Li=0.01,  Li=0.2. 
Then  a;=2;r/=27rX  60=377  radians  per  second.  The  reactance  of  coil  1  is 
Xi  =  (oLi  =  377  X  0.01  =  3.77  ohms,  and  the  reactance  of  coil  2  is  Xi  = 
ojIjj  ss  377  X  0.2  —  75.4  ohms.      The  total  impedance  of  the  circuit  is  Z  »= 

V(/2i-|-  Rt)*  +  (X,+  X2)»=  V (5-1-8) «  +  (3.77+  75.4)»  =  80.23  ohms,  so  that 
the  current  is 


/  = 


E 


220 
80.23 


=  2.74  amperes 
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To  find  the  voltages  Ei  and  Et.     (See  Figs.  61  and  62.)     The  impedance 

/ • 

of  coil  /  is  Zi  =  a/5*  -H  3.77*  ~  6.262  ohms  and  the  impedance  of  coil  ;9  is  Z, » 


V 


8'  +  75.4*  »  75.82  ohms.    The  magnitude  of  the  voltage  Ex  is 

Ei=  IZx  =  2.74  X  6.262  -=  17.16  volts, 

and  the  magnitude  of  the  voltage  E^  is 

Ex  =  IZt  =  2.74  X  75.82  «  207.7  volts 

The  phase  angle  ^i  between  the  current  and  Ei  is  obtained  from  the 

relation  tan  Ox  =  -^  =  --;=—  =  0.754,  whence 

Rx         5 

^i  -.  37**  1' 
Similarly  the  phase  angle  6^  between  /  and  E%  is  found  to  be  ^s"  tan"** 

— ~-  «tan  *  9.426,  or 
8 

^.=  83°  56' 

^^      ^      Xi-¥Xt      79.17      ^^^^      ^ 

and  tan  d  =— —  =  ——-  =6.090,  whence 

Ri+  Rt         13 

d  =  80°  41' 

Referring  to  Fig.  62  it  is  evident  that  by  taking  the  line  (or  vector) 
representing  the  current  /  as  the  axis  of  reference,  the  lines  representing  the 
electromotive  forces,  Ei,  Eiy  and  E  may  each  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  parallel  to  or  in  phase  with  /  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  or  in  quad- 
rature with  /.  Then  the  sum  of  the  components  of  ^i  and  Ex  parallel  to  / 
will  be  equal  to  the  component  of  E  parallel  to  /,  and  similarly  the  sum  of 
the  components  of  Ei  and  Ex  perpendicular  to  /,  will  be  equal  to  the  vertical 
component  of  E,  Expressing  these  statements  in  equation  form  and  substi- 
tuting the  values,  we  have  the  following: 

(^icos^i)  H-        {Exfio^Ox)  =  (^cos^) 

(17.16  cos  37*^  1')+  (207.7  cos  83**  56')  »  (220  cos  80°  40.3') 

(13.71)  -h  (21.98)  -     (35.69  approx.) 

and 

(^isinlJi)  +         (J^.sin^,)  =         (^  sin  ^) 

(17.16  sin  37°  1')  +  (207.7  sin  83°  66')  =  (220  sin  80°  40,6') 

(10.34)  -h  (206.7)  =       (217  approx.) 

Circuits  in  Parallel.  An  alternator  A,  Fig.  63,  delivers  current 
to  two  coils  (or  elements)  in  parallel  as  shown. 

Let  Ri  be  the  resistance,  and  Xi  the  reactance  of  coil  1; 
let  /tj  be  the  resistance,  and  X^  the  reactance  of  coil  2;  let  E 
be  the  electromotive  force  between  the  coil  terminals;  let  /i  be 
the  current  in  coil  i,  1 2  the  current  in  coil  ^,  and  I  the  total  current; 
and  let  0  be  the  angle  of  phase  difference  between  E  and  /;  Oi  the 
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phase  angle  between  /,  and  E;  and  d,  the  angle  between  /,  and  E, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

The  angles  di,  Ot,  are  known  from  the  relations 


tan(?i= 


tan<?,=  -^ 


E  E 

The  branch  currents  are:  /i=  ^^s  .  j^f  ^^^'° y^^i^X^ 

but  since  they  are  not  in  phase,  they  cannot  be  added  algebraically 
to  obtain  the  resultant  current  /,  but  must  be  added  geometric- 
ally as  is  done  in  Fig.  64.  The  magnitude  of  /  may  be  found  by 
trigonometry   thus:     I-Vl\  +  1]  +  2li  U cos  (dt—Oi). 

In  the  case  of  circuits  in  parallel  the  voltage  across  each  branch 
is  the  same,  and  it  is,  therefore,  convenient  to  determine  all  currents 
by  their  magnitudes  and  their  relations  with  respect  to  this  conunon 


Fig.  03.     Two  Elements  in  Parallel  in  Alternating 

Circuit 


voltage.  Thus  in  Fig.  64  draw  the  line  OE  to  represent  the  voltage 
in  magnitude;  it  is  convenient  to  draw  it  horizontal  since  the  current 
vectors  in  the  clock  diagram  are  to  be  referred  to  this  vector  voltage 
as  the  axis  of  reference.  The  vectors  Oh  and  Oh  are  then  drawn 
from  0  to  represent  the  currents  h  and  h  in  magnitude  and  with 
the  proper  directions  as  determined  by  the  phase  angles  di  and  02. 

The  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  resultant  current  /  may  be 
obtained  graphically  from  the  clock  diagram,  but  this  method  is 
not  to  be  recommended  where  accuracy  is  sought. 

To  obtain  by  calculation  the  phase  angle  between  the  main 
current  /  and  the  voltage  J5,  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  /  into  its 
components  parallel  to  and  in  quadrature  with  E. 
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The  power  component  of  the  current  Zi  is 

RJi      E       Ri       _ 
/iCos<?i=  -^=-^X  2"  =%i 

where  ^1=  ^  is  called  the  conductance  of  circuit  1. 

Similarly  the  power  component  of  I^  is 

_         ^     Ril%     _ 

i2COS&2=-Tr-=^fl'« 

Z2 

The  "reactive"  or  "wattless"  component  of  the  current  1%  is 

/isinei  =  Zx^=f-X^'=£6i 

£11         L\         L\ 

where  61  =-^  is  called  the  susceptance  of  circuit  1. 


Fig.  64.     Vector  Diagram  of  Current  CondiUooB 

for  Fig.  63 

Similarly  the  reactive  component  of  the  current  /j  Ls 

h sin et=It  7^-  =  V"  *" ^^2 
Since  /  is  the  vector  aum  of  the  two  branch  currents 

The  power  component  of  the  resultant  current  is  the  sum  of  the 
power  components  of  the  two  branch  currents,  or 

I  cos  0=1 1  cos  di+U  cos  ^2=  Egi+Egi=  E  (gi+gt) 

and  the  reactive  componer*^^  of  /  is 

/  sin  (?=  /i  sin  di+Tz  sin  ^2=  Ebi+Eh^  E  (61+62) 
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Therefore 

I  sin  d    61+62 


tan^= 


Icosd    gi+g2 


and  the  magnitude  of  the  vector  /  being  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right- 
angle  triangle,  having  a  base  /  cos  d,  and  an  altitude  /  sin  0^  is 


By  drawing  a  semicircle  on  0£  as  a  diameter  and  extending  the 
current  vectors  /i,  1%,  and  /,  till  they  meet  the  semicircle  at  Bf  A, 
and  C  in  Fig.  64,  some  impojtant  relations  may  be  deduced.  Join 
the  points  A,  B,  and  C  with  E,  thus  completing  the  triangles 
OAE,  OBE,  and  OCE.  They  are  all  right-angle  triangles  because 
inscribed  in  semicircle. 

A  careful  study  of  Fig.  64  will  show  that  0A=^  RJt,  AE=XJi, 

(see  page  35),  and  that  ^j  OA^  +^AE^  =-0E-  E  from  which  R^  = 

OA  ^      AE       ^  ^      OE 
- ,  A  2=  -j^  ,  and  Zj  =  -jT-. 

^2  I2  Ji 


Similarly  0B=  RJi,  BE=  Zi/i,  and  ^joB''  +BE'  =^  0E=-  E  and 

fi/=  OC,  CE^Xl  and V^OC"  +  Cl?  =  £  in  which  R  is  called  the 
"equivalent  resistance"  of  the  total  circuit,  and  X  its  "equivalent  react- 
ance." In  other  words,  if  the  branched  circuits  were  replaced  by  a 
single  coil  having  a  resistance  equal  to  R  and  a  reactance  equal  to  X, 
the  coil  would  take  the  same  current  from  the  mains  as  before,  with 
the  same  angle  of  lag,  and  would  absorb  the  same  total  power.  The 
impedance  of  this  single  "equivalent  coil"  is  not  the  sum  of  the 

F 
impedances  of  the  separate  coils,  but  is  -=r. 

Example,  An  impedance  coil  having  a  resistance  of  19.05  ohms  and  a 
reactance  (at  a  frequency  of  60  cycles)  of  11  ohms  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  a  second  impedance  coil  having  a  resistance  of  22  ohms  and  a  reactance 
of  38.1  ohms  across  220- volt,  60-cycle  mains.  Find  (a)  the  current  in  each 
coil  and  the  total  (or  Une)  current;   (b)  the  phase  relation  of  the  currents; 

(c)  the  power  factor  of  the  entire  circuit  and  the  power  expended  in  it;  and 

(d)  the  '^equivalent"  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  circuit. 
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Soluiion,    (a)    To  find  the  currents,  we  have 

T  ^  220  220 

1 1  =     ,    ,        =r  =     .  =«  -rr  —  10  amperes 

ylR\+X\       V(19.05)«+(ll)«       22  *^ 

and 

E  220  220 

i  I  ■=    /    -  "    ,  ==■  *  TT  =  5  amperes 

Vi2j  +  Xl       V(22)«-|-(38.1)»       44 

The  above  values  are  simply  the  magnitudes  of  the  branch  currents. 
Before  they  can  be  represented  in  a  clock  diagram,  their  directions  must  be 
found. 

The  minus  sign  means  a  lagging  current. 

X^      38.1 
tan  (?,  =  — ^  -  "—-  =1.732,    or 
i2,         22 

^,  =  -  60° 
The  angle  of  phase  difference  between  /i  and  It  is 

^,-^j=  .«60°-(-30r  =  -30** 

The  vector  currents  may  now  be  drawn  to  scale  as  is  done  in  Fig.  64. 
The  resultant  or  vector  sum  of  the  currents  /,  and  /,  may  be  found  by  draw- 
ing the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  on  /^  and  /|  as  sides.  The  main  current 
is  then  01. 

Its  magnitude  may  be  found  by  trigonometry;  thus 

^  =  V/J-h/|+2/»  /,co8  (Ot-d,) 


=  VlO*  +  6*  -f  (2  X  10  X  5  X  0.866)  =  V  211.6  =  14.55  amperes. 
To  find  the  phase  of  /,  we  have 

tan  0  —  — — 

X  11  11  X         3S } 

where  6.  =  -j  =  J^^:^  =  ^.  =0.0227;    6.=  -^'  =  -^  =  0.01968; 

Ri       19.05  Rt         22 
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,   0.0227  +  0.01968   0.04238   ^  __ 

tan  ^  = = =  0.8369 

0.0394+0.0114    0.0508 

or 

e  =  39°  53' 

which  is  the  angle  by  which  /  lags  behind  E, 

(c)  The  power  factor  of  coil  1  is  cos  ^, — cos  30**  =0.86603  and  the 
power  expended  in  it  is  l\  /2,  =  10*X  19.05  =  1905  watts,  or  it  is  E*  (71  =  (220)" 
X  0.0394  =  1905  watts. 

The  power  factor  of  coil  S  is  cos  ^j=cos  60°  =0.5  and  the  power  ex- 
pended in  it  is  1\  /2,  =  (5)*X22=550  watts,  or  it  is  £?V»  =  (220)*  X 0.01 136  =550 
watts. 

The  power  expended  in  coils  1  and  S  =1905  +  550=2455  watts. 

The  power  factor  of  the  entire  circuit  (two  branches)  is 

cos  d  =  cos  39°  53'  =  0.76735 

and  the  power  expended  in  it  is 

EI  cos  ^  =  220  X  14.55  X0.76735  =  2455  watts 


(d)     The  "equivalent  resistance"  R  is 

OC      220  cos  39°  53'       168.81 


I  14.55  14.55 

The  power  absorbed  in  R  is 

7*ie  =  (14.55)*X11.6  =  2455  watts 

The  "equivalent  reactance"  X  is 

CE      220  sin  39°  53' 


=  11.6  ohms 


/  14.55 


=  9.7  ohms 


The  current  /  lags  behind  the  voltage  E^  by  an  angle  d  given  by 

X  9  7 

tan  <?  =  -—  or  tan  ^  =  — ^  =0.836  from  which  ^  =  -39°  53'  the  same  as  found 
R  11.6 

above. 

Electromotive  Force  Losses  in  Transmission  Lines.  An  alter- 
nator of  which  the  electromotive  force  is  E,  delivers  current  over 
a  transmission  line  of  which  the  resistance  is  Ri  and  the  reactance 
(inductance  reactance)  is  Xi,  to  a  receiving  circuit  of  which  the 
resistance  is  R^  and  the  reactance  is  X^.    The  total  electromotive 
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force  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  and  the  reactance  of  the 
transmission  line  is  Eu  and  the  electromotive  force  between  the 


•x.i 


Fig.  65.     Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.  Lossee  in  Tranwmiiwion  Lines — Receiving  Ciicuit  Non-Reactive 

terminals  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  E^.  The  current  delivered  is 
/.  Then  the  general  relation  between  E,  Ei,  and  E^  is  as  shown 
in  Fig.  62,  except  that  E^  is  usually  very  much  larger  than  Ei  in  value. 
There  are  three  interesting  and  simple  special  cases  of  electromo- 
tive force  losses  in  transmission  lines,  as  follows:* 

Case  1.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-reactive.  In  this 
case  the  electromotive  force  E^  between  the  terminals  of  the  re- 
ceiving circuit  is  in  phase  with  /,  the 
power  factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  is 
unity,  and  the  general  diagram  of  Fig. 
62  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  65. 
The  total  electromotive  force  E^  con- 
sumed in  the  line  is  sometimes  called 
the  impedance  loss  or  drop  and  its  two 
components  RJ  and  XJ,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  65,  are  called  the  resistance  loss  and 
the  reactance  loss,  respectively.  Now, 
a  careful  inspection  of  Fig.  65  makes  it 
evident  that  the  niunerical  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  E  and  E^  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  loss  in 
the  line  RJ;  and  that  the  reactance  loss 
in  the  line  XJ  has  little  to  do  with  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  E  and 
E^.  Therefore,  when  the  receiving  circuit 
is  nonrreactive,  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween generator  electromotive  force  E  and 
receiver  electromotive  force  E^  is  sensibly 
equal  to  the  resistance  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  line^  and  sen- 
sibly independent  of  the  reactance  loss  of  electromx>tive  force  in  the  line, 

*Thia  discuasion  applies  to  comparatively  short  lines,  ten  miles  or  leas  in  length, 
inaamueh  as  the  capacity  of  the  line  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 


Fig.  66.     E.  M.  F.  Losses  When 
the  Receiving  Circuit  is 
Highly  Reactive 
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Case  2.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive.  In  this 
case  the  electromotive  force  E^  between  the  receiving  circuit  ter- 
minals is  nearly  90  degrees  ahead  of  /  in  phase,  and  the  general 
diagram  of  Fig.  62  takes  the  form  shown  in  Pig.  66.  A  careful 
inspection  of  Fig.  66  makes  it  evident  that  the  difference  in  value 
of  E  and  E2  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  reactance  loss  in  the  line 
XJ;  and  that  the  resistance  loss  in  the  line  RJ  has  little  to  do 
with  the  difference  between  the  values  of  E  and  E2,  Therefore, 
when  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive,  the  numerical  difference 
in  value  between  generator  electromotive  force  E  and  receiver  electro^ 

rmytive  force  E%  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  re- 
Ojctaivce  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the 
line,  and  sensibly  independent  of  the  resists 
ance  loss  of  electromotive  force  in  the  line. 
Case  3.  When  the  receiving  circuit 
has  large  capacity  reaxAance,  In  this  case 
the  electromotive  force  E^  between  the 
receiving  circuit  terminals  is  nearly  90  de- 
grees behind  /  in  phase,  and  the  general 
diagram  of  Fig.  62  takes  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  67.  A  careful  inspection  of  Fig. 
67  makes  it  evident  that  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  E  and  E%  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  reactance  loss  in  the 
line  Xil,  and  thai  this  reactance  loss  is 
added  to  the  generator  electromotive  force 
E  to  give  the  receiver  electromotive  force 
Ei.  Inspection  of  Fig.  67  shows  further- 
more that  the  resistance  loss  in  the  line 
RJ  has  little  to  do  with  the  difference  in  value  of  E  and  E2.  There- 
fore, when  the  receiving  circuit  has  a  high  capacity  reactance,  the  re- 
adanee  loss  in  the  line  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  rise  in  vahie  of  the  elec- 
tromotive  force  between  generator  and  receiver,  and  this  rise  in  value 
is  sensibly  independent  of  the  resistance  loss  of  electromotive  force 
in  the  line.  It  is  somewhat  confusing  to  speak  of  the  electromotive 
force  ^1/  as  reactance  loss  when  the  receiving  circuit  has  a  high 
capacity  reactance;  it  would  be  better  in  this  case  to  speak  of  XJ 
as  the  reactance  gain  of  electromotive  force  in  the  line. 


Fig.  67.     E.  M.  F.  Losaes  with 
Large  Capacity  Reactance 
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Electromotive  Force  Losses  in  Alternator  Armatures.  Let  E  be 
the  total  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  armature  of  an  alterna- 
tor. A  portion  Ei  of  this  electromotive  force  is  used  to  overcome 
the  resistance  Ri  and  the  reactance  Xi  of  the  armature;  and  the 
remainder  E2  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator  for 
producing  current  in  the  outside  circuit,  of  which  the  resistance  is  R% 
and  the  reactance  is  X^.  The  general  relation  between  E,  JS,,  and  E2 
is  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  except  thcU  E2  is  vsually  very  much  larger  than  E\ 
in  value.  There  are  three  interesting  and  simple  special  cases  of  elec- 
tromotive force  losses  in  alternator  armatures,  as  follows: 

Case  1.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-reactive.  In  this 
case  the  electromotive  force  E^  between  the  terminals  of  the  alter- 
nator is  in  phase  with  the  current  /  delivered  by  the  machine,  and 
the  general  diagram  of  Fig.  62  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  65, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  non- 
reactive,  the  numerical  difference  in  value  between  the  total  induced 
electromotive  force  E  and  the  terminal  electromotive  force  Et 
of  the  machine  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  loss  of  electro- 
motive force  Ril  in  the  armature,  and  sensibly  independent  of  the 
reactance  loss  of  electromotive  force  XJ  in  the  armature. 

Case  2.  When  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive.  In  this 
case  the  electromotive  force  E2  between  the  terminals  of  the  alter- 
nator  is  nearly  90  degrees  ahead  of  /  in  phase,  and  the  general  diagram 
of  Fig.  62  takes  the  forpi  shown  in  Fig.  66,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  reactive  the  numerical 
difference  in  value  between  the  total  induced  electromotive  force  E 
and  the  terminal  electromotive  force  E2  of  the  machine  is  sensibly 
equal  to  the  reactance  loss  of  electromotive  force  Xil  in  the  arma- 
ture, and  sensibly  independent  of  the  resistance  loss  of  electro- 
motive force  RJ  in  the  armature. 

Case  3.  When  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  capacity  read- 
ance.  In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  E2  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  alternator  is  nearly  90  degrees  behind  /  in  phase,  and  the 
general  diagram  of  Fig.  62  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  67,  from 
which  it  IS  evident  that  when  the  receiving  circuit  has  a  high  capacity 
reactance  the  difference  in  value  between  E  and  E2  is  sensibly  equal 
to  XJ,  E2  being  larger  than  E,  and  sensibly  independent  of  the 
resistance  loss  of  electromotive  force  RJ  in  the  armature. 
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MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

Electrical  measuring  instruments  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  follows: 

(a)  Indicating  instruments  which  give  the  value  of  an  elec- 
trical quantity  at  the  time  of  observation,  or  which  may  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  give  this  value. 

(b)  Integrating  instruments  which  combine  the  element  of 
time  with  the  element  of  electrical  quantity.  For  instance,  a  watt- 
hour  meter  gives  a  reading  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  average 
power  in  watts  and  the  time  in  hours,  or  in  other  words,  it  measures 
the  electrical  energy  expended  in  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  a  power  meter. 

(c)  Recording  instruments  which  trace  a  curve  or  other  graphic 
record  showing  the  variation  of  some  electrical  quantity,  such  as 
voltage,  with  time.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  name 
"recording  wattmeter"  is  very  oonunonly  but  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  integrating  watt-hour  meter.  The  latter  is  not  a  recording 
instrument,  nor  is  it  a  wattmeter.  A  true  recording  wattmeter 
would  draw  a  curve  showing  the  variation  of  the  watts  with  time. 

Electrical  instruments  may  be  also  classified  according  to  con^ 
struction  and  method  of  use  into:  switchboard,  portable,  and  semi- 
portable  or  laboratory  types. 

INDICATING  INSTRUMENTS 

Indicating  electrical  instruments  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Those  adapted  for  direct  currents  only,  a 
consideration  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text;  (2)  those 
adapted  for  both  direct-  and  alternating-current  circuits,  which 
class  comprises  hot-wire,  electrostatic,  and  electromagnetic  instru- 
ments, and  electrodynamometers;  (3)  instruments  operating  only  on 
alternating  current,  which  depend  upon  the  interaction  of  induced 
and  inducing  currents,  and  are  usually  described  as  induction  instru- 
ments. 

Hot-Wire  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter.*  Instruments  of  the  hot- 
wire type  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  a  stretched  wire  when  heated 


*A1I  voltmeters  except  [the  electrostatic  voltmeter  are  essentially  ammeters;  that  is. 
the  electromotive  force  to  oe  .measured  produces  a  current  which  actuates  the  instrument. 
The  scale  over  which  the  pointer  moves,  may  be  arranged  to  indicate  either  the  value  of 
the  current  flowing  through  the  instrument,  or  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force  acting 
between  the  terminals  of  the  instrument. 
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by  the  passage  of  a  current,  which  actuates  a  pointer  moving  over 
a  divided  scale.  These  instruments  are  adapted  for  both  direct  and 
alternating  current  for,  when  calibrated  by  cordiniums  currents  or 
electromotive  forces,  they  indicate  effective  values  of  alternating  cur- 
rents or  electromotive  forces.  This  may  easily  be  proved  true  by 
considering  an  alternating  current  and  a  continuous  current  C  which 
give  the  same  reading.  These  currents  generate  heai  in  the  wire  at 
the  same  average  raie,  which  is  C^R  for  the  continuous  current,  and 
average  i^X  R  for  the  alternating  current,  i  being  the  instantaneous 
value  of  the  alternating  current.  Therefore,  C^R=  average  i^X  R;  or 
C*=  average  i?;  or  C=  V average  i^. 

The  proof  for  electromotive  forces  is  similar  to  this  proof  for 
currents. 

Recent  instruments  of  the  hot-wire  type  have  a  working  wire 
from  3  J  to  8  inches  in  length,  of  small  size  for  voltmeters  and  of  larger 
size  for  ammeters.  The  voltmeters  have  a  non-inductive  resistance 
connected  in  series,  and  the  ammeters  usually  have  the  working  wire 
connected  in  parallel  with  several  sections  in  order  to  reduce  the 
required  drop  of  voltage  in  the  shunt. 

Hot-wire  instruments  are  comparatively  little  used  in  this 
country  in  practical  work,  their  disadvantages  being  relatively  large 
power  consumption,  uncertainty  of  zero  (on  the  scale),  and  errors 
due  to  change  of  surrounding  temperature  and  to  heating  when 
left  long  in  circuit;  furthermore,  to  secure  sensibility,  the  working 
wire  must  be  operated  at  a  fairly  high  temperature  and  may  thus  be 
easily  damaged  by  sudden  overloads  which  in  other  types  of  in- 
struments would  hardly  do  more  damage  than  the  bending  of  a 
pointer. 

The  advantages  of  hot-wire  instruments  which  cause  its  con- 
tinued use  for  certain  classes  of  work  are  its  independence  of  fre- 
quency, wave  form,  and  stray  magnetic  fields;  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  calibrated  on  direct  current;  and  the  fact  that  shunts  may 
be  used  with  the  ammeter  on  alternating  current.  For  use  in  labora- 
tories with  unusual  frequencies  or  wave  forms,  and  where  there  are 
facilities  for  calibration  on  direct  current,  the  hot-wire  type  has 
marked  advantages.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for  very  high 
frequencies,  such  as  those  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy,  shunted 
hot-wire  ammeters  are  not  reliable.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
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such  high-frequency  currents  the  effective  resistance  of  the  shunt — 
including  the  so-calied  "skin  effect" — is  much  greater  than  for  direct 
current,  and  that  the  current  in  the  shunt  will  lag  more  behind  the 
electromotive  force  than  the  current  in  the  working  wire.  For  these 
extreme  frequencies,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  hot-wire 
ammeter  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  whole  current  to  pass 
through  the  working  wire  which  shall  have  its  effective  resistance 
at  the  frequency  used  practically  equal  to  its  resistance  for  direct 
current,  thus  eliminating  the  shunt  altogether. 

Fig.  6S  is  a  general  view  of  the  hot-wire  voltmeter  of  the  Roller- 
Smith  Company,  and  Fig.  69  is  a  diagram  of  its  essential  mechanism. 
In  Fig.  69,  a  wire  a,  called  the  working  wire,  because  it  alone  carries 


Pic.  68.     Gani^nl   Viev  of  a  Hot-wire 
Voltmeter— Roller-Smitli  Company 

current,  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  plate  c,  passed  around  a  pulley 
d  secured  to  a  shaft  e,  and  its  free  end  brought  back  again  and  me- 
chanically attached  to,  though  electrically  insulated  from,  the  same 
plate  c.  The  wires  a  and  b  are  kept  under  tension  by  the  spring  / 
attached  to  the  plate  c,  which  is  being  constantly  pulled  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  e,  and  is  so  guided  that  it  can 
be  moved  in  that  one  direction  only.  To  the  shaft  e  is  secured  an 
arm  g  which  is  forked  at  its  lower  end  and  counterweighted  at  its 
upper  end.  Between  the  forked  ends  of  the  arm  g  is  another  shaft 
h  on  which  there  is  a  small  pulley  and  to  which  is  attached  the  light 
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pointer  i;  a  fine  silk  fiber  passes  around  the  pulley  and  is  secured  to  the 
ends  of  the  fork  arms  which  are  springy  and  keep  the  silk  fiber  taut. 

The  current  to  be  measured  passes  through  the  wire  a  only, 
entering  and  leaving  as  shown  by  the  arrow  heads  on  the  terminals 
near  c  and  d.  When  a  is  heated  by  the  current  it  expands,  causing 
its  tension  to  be  less  than  the  tension  of  6.  The  result  is  that  the  pulley 
d  is  rotated  in  a  clockwise  direction  until  the  tensions  in  a  and  6  are 
again  balanced.  When  the  pulley  d  is  rotated,  g  is  moved  to  the  left 
and  this  causes  the  silk  fiber  to  rotate 
the  shaft  h  and  the  pointer  i.  From 
this  construction  and  the  ratio  of  the 
lever  arms,  it  is  evident  that  a  very 
slight  elongation  of  the  wire  a  suffices 
to  produce  a  considerable  movement 
of  the  pointer  i. 

One  of  the  objections  to  hot-wire 
instruments,  viz,  that  the  working 
wire  is  affected  by  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  thereby  intro- 
ducing an  error  in  the  measurements, 
is  successfully  overcome  in  this  make 
of  instrument  by  simple  compensation. 
Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  changes,  the  wires  a  and  , 
b  are  affected  alike,  both  either  con- 
tracting or  expanding  by  the  same 

amount,  which  causes  a  movement  of  the  plate  e  back  or  forth  in 
its  path,  but  without  any  tendency  to  rotate  the  pulley  d. 

The  entire  moving  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  69  is  mounted  on 
a  single  base  plate  and,  by  means  of  a  lever  projecting  through  the 
instrument  case,  may  be  rotated  slightly  about  a  heavy  shaft  whose 
axis  is  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  pointer  shaft  h.  The  scale  with 
its  support  being  stationary,  this  device  permits  of  correction  for  a 
bent  pointer,  or  adjustment  to  zero  on  the  scale  without  interfering 
with  the  mechanism  in  any  way. 

While  the  hot-wire  instruments  of  the  Roller-Smith  Company 
are  nearly  dead-beat,  an  auxiliary  damping  device  is  usually  fur- 
nished consisting  of  an  aluminum  disk  swinging  between  the  poles 


Diagram  of  Hot-wire 
Inatrument 
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of  a  stationary  permanent  magnet.  Hot-wire  voltmeters  are  specially 
suited  for  measuring  low  electromotive  forces  up  to  about  75  volts. 
The  switchboard  hot-wire  ammeters,  reading  from  25  up  to  1,000 
amperes,  have  separate  shunts  to  which  the  instrument  is  connected 
by  flexible  leads. 

Electrostatic  Voltmeter.  Instruments  of  the  electrostatic  type 
depend  upon  the  attraction  of  oppositely  charged  bodies,  and  repul- 
sion of  similarly  charged  ones.  Two  metallic  plates  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  a  battery,  or  any  other  source  of  electromotive  force, 
attract  each  other  with  a  force  which  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  electromotive  force.  As  these  forces  are  relatively 
small,  instruments  of  this  type  are  not  well  adapted  for  use  as*  am- 
meters, and  it  is  diflBcult  to  construct  satisfactory  voltmeters  on  the 
electrostatic  principle  for  the  ordinary  low  voltages  of  110  to  220 
volts.  The  electrostatic  principle  is  especially  adapted  to  the  meas- 
m^ment  of  high  voltages  from  about  10,000  up  to  200,000  volts. 
The  voltmeter  consists  essentially  of  a  fixed  metal  plate  and  a  mov- 
able plate  delicately  mounted  on  a  jewelled  pivot.  The  movable 
plate  carries  a  pointer,  which  plays  over  a  divided  scale.  The  electro- 
motive force  to  be  measured  is  connected  between  the  fixed  plate 
and  the  movable  plate,  and  the  electrical  attraction  between  the 
plates  causes  the  movable  plate  to  turn  about  its  supporting  pivot 
and  move  the  pointer.  SiLch  an  instrumeni,  when  calibrated  by  con- 
timwus  electromotive  force^  indicaies  effective  values  of  alternating 
electromotive  force,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  discussion: 
A  given  deflection  of  the  movable  plate  depends  upon  a  definite 
average  or  constant  force  acting  between  the  two  plates.  The  force 
due  to  a  constant  electromotive  force  E  is  kF?,  that  is,  the  force  is* 
proportional  to  E^;  and  the  average  force  due  to  an  alternating 
electromotive  force  e,  is  ArX  average  e^.  If  these  electromotive  forces 
give  equal  deflections,  the  constant  force  IcE^  must  be  equal  to  the 
average  force  ^X  average  e^;  that  is 

kE^  =  k  average  ^ 
or 

E^  =  average  e^ 
or 


l/average  e^=  E 
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The  great  advantage  of  this  type  of  voltmeter  is  that  it  takes 
no  current  when  used  on  direct-current  circuits,  and  an  extremely 
small  current  when  used  on  alternating-current  circuits.  Its  other 
advantages,  like  those  of  the  hot-wire  instruments,  are  that  it  is 
independent  of  changes  in  frequency,  wave  form,  and  stray  mag- 
netic fields.  Furthermore,  for  very  high  voltages — up  to  several 
hundred  thousand  volts — ^the  construction  is  relatively  simple  and 
cheap,  and  no  auxiliary  "potential"  transformers  are  required  for 
reducing  the  voltage  to  be  measured.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
small  ratio  of  torque  to  weight  of  moving  parts,  so  that  errors  due 
to  friction  of  the  moving  element  are  relatively  large  and  difficult 
to  avoid.  For  this  reason  low-range  electrostatic  voltmeters  are 
often  made  with  the  moving  element  suspended  by  a  wire  or  strip 
instead  of  rotating  on  pivots. 


c, 


Fig.  70.    Diagram  of  Weatinghouse  Electrostatic  Voltmeter 

Excepting  the  electrostatic  ground  detector,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  voltmeter,  this  type  of  instrument  has  as  yet  been  little 
used  in  commercial  work  outside  of  the  laboratory.  The  adoption, 
however,  of  increasingly  high  voltages  for  long-distance  transmission 
of  power  carries  with  it  a  demand  for  a  reliable  commercial  form  of 
this  instrument.  Great  progress  has  lately  been  made  towards 
putting  the  electrostatic  voltmeter  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Fig.  70  shows  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  principle  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts  of  the  electrostatic  voltmeter  brought  out  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company.    Fig.  71  (a)  shows  the  moving  element. 

The  meter  element  consists  of  two  stationary  curved  aluminum 
plates  Bx  and  B2,  between  which  is  suspended  a  movable  vane  M\  M% 
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controlled  by  a  light  spind  spring  30  adjusted  that  the  pointer  P 
remains  at  zero  wi^  no  voltage  on  the  meter,  and  gives  the  full  scale 
deflection  at  the  proper  voltage  for  whidi  the  instrument  is  designed. 
The  curved  plates  Bi  and  Bt  are  connected,  as  shown,  to  the  inner 
plates  of  the  condensers  C\  and  Ci,  (uid  so  arranged  with  respect  to 
Ml  Mt  that  ^en  a  voltage  difference  exists  between  the  terminals 
Ti  and  Ti,  the  induced  —  charge  on  3f ,  and  the  +  charge  on  Mf 
being  attracted  by  the  +  charge  on  Bi  and  the  —  charge  on  Si, 
respectively,  the  moving  element  Mi  Mt  rotates  counter-clockwise 
mto  the  new  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  70. 

The  condensers  C\  and  Cj  are  in  series  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  instrument,  the  inner  plate  of  each  being  connected  to  the  fixed 


(b)  Modwn  Marine  Element 
Pia.  71.     WeitlDghouH!  Electro^tstio   Voltmstsr 

platA  Bi  and  Bt,  and  the  outer  plate  of  each  to  the  terminals  T\  and 
Ti.  For  high  voltage  readings  the  instrument  is  connected  as  a 
shunt  across  one  of  the  two  (or  more)  condensers  in  series,  thus 
impressing  any  desired  fraction  of  the  total  voltage  upon  the  instru- 
ment termlnab.  For  reading  lower  voltages,  one  or  more  of  the 
condensers  are  short-circuited,  thus  permitting  the  same  instrument 
to  be  used  over  a  wide  range.  Fig.  71  (b)  shows  a  modern  element. 
The  meter  is  placed  in  a  sheet-iron  tank  filled  with  transformer 
oil.  This  b  necessary  because  oil  has  a  far  greater  dielectric  strength 
than  air,  and  in  this  meter  the  dbtance  between  the  parts,  between 
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which  there  is  a  high  voltage  diflFerence,  is  less  than  the  distance  at 
which  arcing  across  in  air  would  occur.  The  oil  also  acts  to  dampen 
the  moving  element,  thus  making  the  instrument  dead-beat  and 
easy  to  read. 

The  electrostatic  ground  detector  is  a  modified  electrostatic  volt- 
meter. Its  essential  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Two  metal 
plates  A  and  B  are  connected  to  the  two  mains  a  and  b  (usually 
through  two  high  resistances  RR);  and  a  light  movable  metal  plate 
m,  suspended  between  A  and  B,  is  connected  to  ground  (usually 
through  a  high  resistance  R),  If  both  lines  are  equally  well  insulated 
from  ground,  the  plates  A  and  B  are  each  at  the  same  electrical 
pressure  or  potential,  attracting  the  plate  m  equally  so  that  it  hangs 
midway  between  them.  If  one  of  the  mains,  say  a,  is  grounded,  its 
pressure  or  potential  becomes  equal  to  the  potential  of  m,  so  that 
plate  A  no  longer  attracts  m,  and  the 
plate  m  is,  therefore,  pulled  to  the  right 
by  the  attraction  of  B,  the  movement 
being  indicated  by  a  pointer  p. 

The  same  results  may  be  accom- 
plished, when  the  plate  m  is  entirely 
insulated  from  the  ground,  by  having 
a  grounded  auxiliary  stationary  plate 
near  m. 

The  essential  features  and  mode  of 
connection  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's electrostatic  ground  detector  are 
shown  in  Fig.  73;  and  a  general  view  of 
the  instrument,  with  cover  removed,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  74. 

Electromagnetic  Ammeters  and  Volt- 
meters* Instruments  of  this  type  depend  upon  the  action  of  a  coil  car- 
rying the  current  to  be  measured,  upon  one  or  more  pieces  of  soft  iron. 
Such  instruments  are  also  called  '*moving-iron",  "soft-iron",  and 
"magnetic-vane"  types.  Instruments  of  this  general  type  have  been 
used  for  many  years,  the  earlier  ones  having  been  constructed  with 
heavy  soft  iron  cores  which  were  drawn  into  solenoids  energized  by  the 
current  to  be  measured.  The  pull  on  the  plunger  due  to  the  current 
was  balanced  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  lever  arm.    The  earlier  design 
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Fife.  72.     Diagratn  of  Essentials  of 
Electrostatic  Ground  Detector 
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sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "plunger"  type,  was  faulty,  and  has 
been  since  superseded  by  the  modern  designs  which  involve  the 


GR&UND  GROUND 

Fig.  73.    Connecting  Circuits  for  an  Electro- 
static Oround  Detector 

use  of  one  or  two  thin  vanes  of  soft  iron  mounted  on  a  pivoted  staff 
within  the  coil. 

The  soft-iron  type  of  instrument  is  calibrated  by  the  use  of 
direct  electromotive  forces  or  currents,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
accurately  effective  values  of  alternating  electromotive  forces,  or 


Fig.  74.     General  Electric  Ground  Detector 
with  Cover  Removed 


currents.    A  soft-iron  type  meter  (ammeter  or  voltmeter)  should 
be  calibrated,  using  alternating  current  of  the  same  frequency  as 
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that  for  which  the  meter  is  afterwards  to  be  used,  and  of  the  same 
wave  shape.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  of  the  electromagnetic  type 
b  to  be  used  as  an  ammeter  for  alternating  currents  of  a  given  wave 
shape  and  frequency,  it  should  be  calibrated  by  currents  of  this 
wave  shape  and  frequency,  these  currents,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
calibration,  being  measured  by  a  standard  alternating-current  am- 
meter, such  as  an  electrodynamometer. 

The  indications  of  an  instrument  of  the  electromagnetic  type, 
however,  do  not  vary  greatly  with  wave  shape  and  frequency,  and 
such  instruments  are  practically  correct  for  any  ordinary  wave 
shape  and  frequency. 

The  ammeters  are  but  slightly  affected  by  even  large  changes 
in  frequency;  the  voltmeters,  on  account  of  theur  relatively  large 
inductaDcei  ore  more  affected  than  the  ammeters.    The  error  in  the 
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voltmeter  is  not  large  over  the  ordinary  range  of  frequencies,  and 
may  be  computed  for  extreme  frequencies  from  the  measured  values 
of  resistance  and  inductance.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  type  of 
instrument  is  its  very  small  temperature  coefficient.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  commercial  measurements  on  alternating  current 
circuits,  and  for  direct  current  when  only  approximate  results 
(within  2  or  3  per  cent)  are  needed.  The'  electromagnetic  volt- 
meter or  ammeter  cannot  be  checked  accurately  on  direct  currents, 
as  even  the  average  of  reversed  readings  does  not  give  an  accurate 
test  of  the  performance  on  alternating  current.  This  is  due  to  the 
hysteresis  effect  in  the  soft-iron  vanes,  thereby  causing  the  instru- 
ment to  read  higher  for  decreasing  direct  currents  than  for  increas- 
ing values.  This  difference  may  amount  to  several  per  cent.  An- 
other advantage  of  these  instruments  is  their  moderate  price,  and 
simple  construction. 
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Thomson  Inclinsd-Ccnl  Meter.  The  Thomson  inclinednxiil  meter 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  b  an  example  of  the  electromag- 
netic type.  The  working  parts  of  this  instrument  are  shown  in 
Fig.  75.  A  coil  A,  through  which  flows  the  current  to  be  measured, 
b  mounted  with  its  axis  inclined  as  shown.  A  vertical  staff  mounted 
in  jewel  bearings  and  controlled  by  a  hair  spring,  passes  through  the 
coil,  and  to  this  staff  are  fixed  a,  pointer  b  and  a  vane  of  thin  soft 
sheet  iron  a.  This  vane  of  iron  b  mounted  obliquely  to  the  staff. 
^"hen  the  pointer  is  at  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  the  iron  vane  a 
lies  nearly  across  the  axis  of  the  coil;  and  when  a  current  passes 
through  the  coil,  the  vane  tends  to  turn  until  it  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  coil,  position  a'  in  Fig.  75,  thus  turning  the  staff  and 
moving  the  attached  pointer  over  the  calibrated  scale.    The  vane 
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tends  to  turn  into  a  position  which  makes  the  reluctance  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  a  minimum. 

Fig.  76  is  a  general  view  of  a  Thomson  inclined-coil  ammeter, 
and  Fig.  77  is  a  view  of  the  working  parts  of  the  instrument.  The 
structural  detaib  of  the  inclined-coil  voltmeter  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  ammeter,  except  that  the  voltmeter  has  fine  wire  in 
the  inclined  coil  and  usually  an  auxiliary  non-inductive  resistance 
in  series  with  the  inclined  coil. 

RollerSmitk  Repulsion  Ammeter.  Another  example  of  an  am- 
meter of  the  electromagnetic  type  using  the  repulsion  principle  b 
illustrated  in  Figs.  78,  79,  80,  which  give  a  plan,  sectional  elevation, 
and  detail,  respectively.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Roller-Smith 
Company.    The  current  to  be  measured  b  led  by  cables  to  the 
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terminals  a  and  ai  and  thence  to  the  coil  through  heavy  copper 
straps  shown  in  dotted  outline  underneath  the  scale  in  Fig.  78. 
The  ^terminal  ai  is  thus  electrically  connected  to  the  brass  spool  m 
to  which  is  soldered  the  conducting  strip  j,  Pig.  79,  whose  carrying 
capacity  is  adapted  to  the  current  for  which  the  instrument  is  de- 
signed. The  conductor  j  is  wound  about  the  spool  upon  a  layer 
of  insulating  material  to  give  the  required  number  of  turns  and 
is  finally  brought  to  the  post  r,  Fig.  78,  which  passes  down  through 


Fig.  7S.     Plan  ol  Roller-Smith  Repulsion  Ammeter 

the  insulating  bushing  I,  and  connects  underneath  with  the  copper 
strap  terminating  at  a.  The  same  method  of  winding  is  used  in 
the  case  of  voltmeters,  except  that  instead  of  the  copper  straps, 
flexible  leads  are  used  to  connect  the  spool  to  binding  posts  covered 
with  hard  rubber,  and  located  outside  of  the  case. 

The  moving  element  c  is  carried  and  supported  by  the  structure 
shown  at  g,  which  is  secured  to  the  brass  spool  by  the  two  hexagon- 
headed  bolts  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  This  construction  enables  the 
moving  elements  as  well  as  the  coils  to  be  made  up  separately  as 
occasion  demands,  and  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  mechanism, 
and  thus  reduces  the  manufacturing  cost. 

The  structure  ff  consists  of  a  casting  into  which  is  inserted  a 
piece  of  brass  tubing,  having  a  solid  bottom,  for  holding  the  lower 
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jewel  screw.  The  side  of  the  tube  b  used  to  support  the  fixed 
magnetic  vane  b.  The  moving  iron  vane  c  is  fastened  to  the  staff  i, 
which  also  carries  the  pointer  e,  which  moves 
over  the  divided  scale.  The  vibrations  of  e  are 
dampened  by  the  vane  /,  Fig.  79,  which  is  forced 
to  move  in  the  nearly  air-tight  box  which  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  casting.  The  controlling 
spring  d  is  adjusted  so  that  the  pointer  e  is 
normally  held  at  zero  on  the  scale.  If  the 
pointer  fails  to  return  to  zero,  it  may  be 
brought  there  by  means  of  the  lever  h,  which 
is  connected  to  a  button  on  the  outside  of  the 
case. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  b  as  follows: 

when  a  current  is  passed  through  the  coil  wind. 

ing  j,  it  magnetizes  both  the  fixed  and  movable 

vanes  within  the  coil.     Both  vanes  being  made 

Sktion  A-b  °^  ^^""y  soft  irofii  are  similarly  magnetized  and. 

Fig.  70.  SHstionik]  EiBratioB  therefore,  repel  each  other.    The  movable  vane 

of  RapuleioD  Ammeter  ,  .,,.,,.  . 

c  thus  rotates  in  a  clockwise  direction  carrymg 
the  pointer  e  to  the  right  along  the  scale.  This  movement  of  the 
vane  is  opposed  by  the  action  of  the  controlling  spring  d  resulting 
in  the  pointer  coming  to  rest  at  a  point  depending  upon  the  strength 
of  the  current  passing  in  the  coil.  The  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  movable  and  fixed  soft  iron  vanes  is  such  as  to  give  the 
scale  shown  in  Fig.  78,  which  is  reproduced  from  an  actual  cali- 
brated scale.  The  pivots  of  the  moving  system  are  of  steel,  tem- 
pered and  highly  polished,  and  the  bearings  are  of  highly  polished 
sapphires. 

Electrodynamometers.    Of  the  four  types  of 
instruments   for  use  on  both  direct  and  alter- 
nating currents,  the  electrodynamometer  is  on 
the  whole  the   most  valuable.     This  instrument 
depends  upon   the  force  exerted  by  one  circuit 
'ofiSpub£^n!mmewr"  Carrying  a  current  upon   another,  or  by  a  por- 
tion of  a  given  circuit  upon  another  portion  of 
the  same  circuit.     Instruments  of  this  tjpe  usually  contain  one 
or  nwre  fixed  coils  which  set  up  a  magnetic  field  directly  proportional 
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to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  them.  Within  this 
field  is  arranged  a  moving  coil,  or  system  of  coils,  through  which 
current  may  be  passed.  If  the  two  set: 
of  coils  are  connected  in  series,  the  torque 
exerted  upon  the  moving  system,  for  a 
^ven  relative  position  of  the  coil  sys- 
tems, is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
direction  of  the  current.  Such  an  instru- 
ment, therefore,  constitutes  an  ammeter 
which  is  equally  correct  on  direct  cur- 
rent, and  on  alternating  or  pulsatii^ 
current  of  any  frequency  or  wave  form. 
The  value  of  this  type  consists  largely 
in  this  inherent  accuracy  on  these  differ, 
ent  kinds  of  current.  Since  the  funda. 
mental  electrical  standards  and  precision 
methods  of  testing  involve  direct  current  < 

only,    the    electrodynamometer     type,  r,  .si.  s™tion»j  Ew^iion  or  sie- 
calibrated  on  direct  current,   may   be       """    eoirodyi«iiicnnat«r 
used  as  a  precision  instrument  for  alternating  current. 

Electrodynarruymeter  Used  as  an  Ammeter.  The  electrodyna- 
mometer consists  of  a  iked  coil  and  a  movable  coil  connected  in  series, 
through  both  of  which  the  current  to  be  measured  flows.  The 
current  causes  the  fixed  coil  to  exert  a  certain  force  upon  the  mova- 
blt  nil;  and  the  value  of  the  current  is  determined  (a)  by  observing 
the  angle  4,  through  which  a  helical  spring 
must  be  twisted  by  hand  in  order  to  bal-  u^ 
ance  the  above-mentioned  force;   or  (b)  ' 

by  allowing  the  force  to  turn  the  mov- 
able coil,  thus  moving  a  pointer  over  a 
divided   scale.     In  the  Siemens  electro- 
dynamometer  method  (a)  is  used;  while  A      "^ 
in  many  commerdal  forms  of  electrody-    '^_t  — 
namometer  method  (b)  is  used.  *''*■  ^^■ 

The  essential  features  of  the  Siemens 
electrodynamometer  are  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  82.    The  stationary 
coil  .4  is  supported  by  a  clamp  attached  to  the  standard  S;  and 
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the  movable  coil  B  is  hung  by  a  thread,  the  plane  of  coil  B  being 

at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  coil  A.    The  terminals  of  tl^  mov- 

able  coil  dip  into  cups  of  mercury  a  a,  and  the  current  to  be  • 

measured  is  sent  through  both  coils  in  series.     The  force  acting  | 

between  the  coils  is  balanced  by  carefully  turning  the  torsion  head 

c  by  hand,  thus  twisting  a  helical  spring  b,  one  end  of  which  is 

attached  to  the  coil  B  and  the  other  to  the  torsion  head  c.    The 

observed  angle  of  twist  necessary  to  bring  the  swinging  coil  to  its 

zero  position,  is  read  off  by  means  of  the  pointer  d  and  the  grad. 

uated  scale  e.    The  pointer  /  attached  to  the  coil  shows  when  it 

has  been  brought  to   its   zero  position.    The  observed   angle  of 

twist  of  the  helical  spring  affords  a  measure  of  the  force  acting 

between  the  coils,  and  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  square 

root  of  this  angle  of  twist.    That  is 

I^Jci/^  (28) 

in  which  /  is  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current;  <f>  is 
the  observed  angle  of  twist  of  the  helical  spring  b;  and  ib  is  a  con- 
stant called  the  reduction  factor  of  the  instrument. 

For  example,  a  twist  of  220®  is  required  to  balance  the  force 
due  to  18.8  amperes  in  a  certain  Siemens  electrodynamometer; 
the  reduction  factor  k  of  the  instrument  is,  therefore,  by  equation 
(28),  equal  to  18.8  amperes -5- v^220,  or  1.267.  A  certain  current 
to  be  measured  requires  a  twist  of  the  torsion  head  of  165®,  hence 
the  value  of  the  current  is  equal  to  1.267  X  .1^165,  or  16.28  amperes. 

The  electrodynamometer,  when  standardized  by  direct  currents, 
indicates  effective  values  of  aitemating  currents;  thus,  a  given  de- 
flection of  the  suspended  coil  depends  upon  a  definite  average  or 
constant  force  acting  between  the  coils.  The  constant  force  due 
to  a  constant  current  C  is  kC^  (proportional  to  C*) ;  and  the  average 
force  due  to  an  aitemating  current  is  A:X  average  i*;  so  that  if  these 
currents  give  equal  deflections,  we  have  kC^^kXaveragei^;  or  C^= 
average  i^;  or  C  =  V average  P. 

Electrodynamometer  Used  as  a  VoUvieter.  When  used  as  a  volt- 
meter the  coils  of  the  electrodynamometer  are  made  of  fine  wire, 
and  an  auxiliary  non-inductive  resistance  is  usually  connected  in 
series  with  the  coils.  When  the  inductance  of  the  electrodynamometer 
coils  is  small,  such  an  instrument,  ivhen  calibraied  by  eontintums  electro- 
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motive  forces,  indicate3  effective  mliiee  of  alternating  electromotive 
fotrces. 

When  it  is  certain  that  the  inductance  of  an  electrodyna- 
mometer  is  negligibly  small>  the  instrument  may  be  used  in  precise 
alternating  electromotive  force  measurements.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  inductance  error  of  ike  electro^ 
dynamometer  when  used  as  a  voltmeter.  An  electrodynamometer 
which  has  been  calibrated  by  continuous  electromotive  forces  in- 
dicates less  than  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating  electromotive 
force.  Let  E  be  the  reading  of  an  electrodynamometer  voltmeter 
when  an  alternating  electromotive  force  (harmonic),  of  which  the 
effective  value  is  E,  is  connected  to  its  terminals.  That  is,  E  is  the 
continuous  electromotive  force  which  gives  the  same  deflection  as  E; 
and,  since  E  gives  the  same  deflection  as  E,  it  follows  that  the  effective 
current  produced  by  E  is  equal  to  the  continuous  current  produced 
by  E;  that  is 

E  _         E 

in  which  R  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  instrument;  L  its  inductance; 
and  (0=2;^,  where/  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  electromotive 
force.    Solving  the  above  equation  for  E,  we  have 


VE^  +  w'L^ 
E ^ E 

That  is,  the  reading  of  the  instrument  must  be  multiplied  by  the 

factor   5 to  give  the  true  effective  value  of  a  harmonic 

K 

alternating  electromotive  force. 

Induction  Instruments.     Instruments  suitable  for  alternating 

current  only,  depend  upon  the  interaction  of  inducing  and  induced 

currents,  and  are  commonly  described  as  "induction"  instriunents. 

They  are  usually  designed  with  a  laminated  iron  core  around  which 

one  or  more  coils  of  wire  are  wound.    An  alternating  magnetic  flux 

is  produced  in  the  air  gap  of  this  core  when  current  passes  through 

the  coils.    The  effect  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field  is  secured,  either 

by  having  currents  differing  in  phase  pass  through  two  groups  of 

coils,  or  by  using  a  single  inducing  coil  with  fixed  copper  plates  or 
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bands  in  which  induced  currents  are  generated.  The  resultant  action 
of  the  flux  due  to  the  coil  and  that  due  to  the  induced  currents  in 
the  fixed  copper  pieces,  produces  the  effect  of  a  rotating  magnetic 
field.  An  aluminum  disk  or  drum  pivoted  in  the  field  tends  to  rotate 
with  the  rotating  field.  The  motion  of  the  drum  or  disk  is  opposed 
by  a  suitable  spring  in  the  case  of  indicating  instruments,  whereas 
retarding  magnets  and  registering  mechanism  to  read  the  total 
quantity  that  has  passed  through  the  meter  are  provided  in  the  case 
of  integrating  Instruments,  such  as  the  watt-hour  meter. 

Indicating  or  direct-deflection  induction  meters  are  made  in 
portable  form  for  commercial  testing,  but  are  more  generally  used 
for  switchboard  instruments,  including  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters, frequency  meters,  and  power  factor  meters. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  port- 
able induction  indicating  instruments 
are  that  they  are  not  sensitive  to 
external  stray  fields,  that  they  have 
long  (over  300")  open  scales,  that  the 
moving  element  b  simple,  light,  and 
strong,  and  has  no  windings  and, 
therefore,  needs  no  provision  for  lead- 
ing current  in  and  out. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  type  of 
meter  are  that  its  readings  tend  to 
vary  more  or  less  with  changes  in  fre- 
quency and  temperature,  although  in 
Fi«.  83.   WMUnghouw  loduotioD       instruments  of  the  latest  design  these 
errors   liave    been    greatly   reduced. 
These  instruments  should  be  calibrated  under  conditions    (espe- 
cially frequency)  as  nearly  as  possible  litce  those  under  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

The  construction  and  principle  of  induction  indicating  instru- 
ments is  illustrated  by  the  "Type  F"  induction  voUmeter  made  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  for  switchboard  service,  shown 
in  Fig.  83  with  its  case  and  dial  removed.  The  view  shows  the  fine 
wire  primary  coils  of  a  current  transformer  wound  about  the  two 
legs  of  an  inverted  U-shaped  structure  of  laminated  iron.  The 
primary  coils  are  connected  in  series  with  a  high-resistance  wire  of 
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zero  temperature  coefEctent,  the  object  of  which  ta  to  make  the 
readings  of  the  voltmeter  more  nearly  independent  of  frequency. 
The  secondary  coil  of  the  current  transformer  is  wound  directly ' 
under  the  primary  coils  and  connected  to  the  few  turns  of  coarse 
wire  marked  "auriliary  coils,"  Fig.  83,  on  the  pole  pieces.     The 
entire  secondary  circuit  forms  a  closed  winding.   The  poles  constitute 
in  effect  a  two-phase  bipolar  rotating  field  produced  by  two  magnetic 
fluxes  which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    One  of  these 
fluxes  is  due  to  the  auxiliary  coils  carrying  the  secondary  current 
and  the  other  to  the  magnetizing  component  of  the  primary  current. 
To  vary  the  capacity  of  the  meter,  the  number  of  primary  turns 
and  the  size  of  wire,  only,  need  to  be  changed.  In  the  air  gap  between 
the  poles  is  the  moving  element  which  is  a  very  light  aluminum  drum 
mounted  on  a  shaft  having  highly 
polished  and  hardened  pivots  rest- 
ing   in    polished    sapphire    jewels. 
This   shaft   also   carries   the  indi- 
cating pointer  and  control   spring 
which  opposes   the  torque   by  the 
moving  element. 

T^pe  F  voltmeters  are  made 
for  circuits  ran^ng  in  voltage  from 
150  up  to  750  volts.  For  higher 
voltages,  voltage  transformers  are 
required. 

Fig.  34  is  a  general  view  of  an 

.,..,..  ,  Pig.  84.     Westioghoiiw  Induotion 

tnauction   ivdicating   ammeler   also  indicsting  Ammeur 

made  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 

Company  for  switchboard  service.  It  b  identical  in  principle  with  the 
voltmeter  above  described,  practically  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
inimary  coils  of  the  current  transformer  which  have  fewer  turns  of 
lat^r  wire.  They  are  wound  for  5  amperes  and  can  be  connected  to 
circuits  where  smaller  currents  are  to  be  measured  and  the  voltage  is 
less  than  1 ,000  volts.  When  the  current  exceeds  5  amperes,  series  or 
current  transformers  are  used,  having  their  secondaries  wound  for 
5  amperes. 

Wattmeter.    A  good  wattmeter  is  the  standard  instrument  for 
measuring  power  in  alternating-current  drcuits.     The  wattmetw 
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is  an  electrodyhamometer,  of  which  one  coil  a,  Fig.  85,  made  of  fine 
wire,  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  CC,  in  which  the 
power  to  be  measured  is  expended.  The  other  coil  b,  made  of  large 
wire,  is  connected' in  series  with  CC,  as  shown.  The  fine-wire  coil 
a  is  movable,  and  carries  the  pointer  which  indicates  on  a  divided 
scale  the  watts  expended  in  CC. 

Such  an  instrument  when  calibrated  wiik 
ma/n  continiums  current  and  electromotive  force 

indicates  potver  8kcc\xra,tje\y  when  used  toith 
aUemating  currents,  provided  the  induc- 
tance of  the  circuit  ar  is  small.  This  is  true 
whatever  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromo- 
tive force  or  current,  and  whatever  the 

ma/h \|  character  of  the  receiving   circuit  CC, 

Fig.  85.   Diagram  of  an,  Aiterna-     Th^^s  thccircuit  CCmay  have  any  react- 

tmg  Circuit  Containing  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  foUowiug 

discussion:  A  given  defection  of  the  mov- 
able coil  a  depends  upon  a  certain  average  or  constant  force  action  be- 
tween the  coils.    Consider  a  continuous  electromotive  force  E,  which 

E 

produces  a  current  -  in  a,  and  a  current  C  in  CC  and  b.    The  force 

r 

action  between  the  coils  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  currents 

E 

in  a  and  6;  that  is,  the  force  action  is  kX — X  C,  where  i  is  a  constant. 

r 

Consider  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  which  the  instan- 

taneous  value  is  e;  this  produces  a  current—  through  a  (provided  the  in- 

f 

ductance  of  a  is  zero),  and  a  current  i  in  CC  and  b.   The  instantaneous 

force  action  between  the  coils  is  kX  —X  i;  and  the  average  force  action 

.    k  .  .  /  . 

is  — Xaverage  ei.     If  this  alternating  electromotive  force  gives  the 
r 

same  deflection  as  the  continuous  electromotive  force,  then 

k  ,     k 

—  Xaverage  ei=  —  EC 
or  r  r 

average  ei=  EC 

that  is,  the  given  deflection  indicates  the  same  power  whether  the 

currents  are  alternating  or  direct. 
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Power  Factor.  Let  P  be  the  true  power  delivered  to  the  circuit 
CC  as  measured  by  a  wattmeter;  let  E  be  the  eflFective  electromotive 
force  between  the  terminals  of  CC  as  measured  by  an  alternating- 
current  voltmeter;  and  let  /  be  the  effective  current  flowing  in  CC 
as  measured  by  an  alternating-current  ammeter. 

Then  the  ratio  —  is  called  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  CC, 

Exampiee.  1.  The  primary  coil  of  a  certain  5-kilowatt  transformer 
with  secondary  coil  ppen-circuited  takes  0.14  ampere  from  1,000- volt  mains; 
and  the  power  as  measured  by  a  wattmeter  is  100  watts.  The  power  factor, 
therefore,  .is 

I"^"*^*^ 0.714 

1,000  volts  X  0.14  ampere 

2.  One  of  the  stator  circuits  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor  running 
unloaded  has  a  power  factor  of  0.6.  It  takes  2  amperes  from  200-volt  midns. 
The  true  power,  as  would  be  indicated  by  a  wattmeter,  is 

P  -» 200  volts  X  2  amperes  X  0.6  =  240  watts 

Compensated  Wattmeter,  If  a  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown 
in  Fig.  85,  it  measures  the  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC  plus 
the  power  consumed  in  heating  the  circuit  ar;  hence  the  wattmeter 
reading  is  greater  than  the  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC. 

Again,  if  a  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  86,  it  meas- 
ures the  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC 
plus  the  power  consumed  in  heating  the 
coil  b;  hence,  in  this  case  also,  the  watt- 
meter reading  is  greater  than  the  power 
delivered  to  the  circuit  CC. 

The  compensated  wattmeter,  which  is 
of  the  direct-deflection  type,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Weston  Electrical  Instru- 
ment Company,  is  designed  to  eliminate     — 

.  °  .  PiR.  86.     Diagram  of  Alternating 

the  above-mentioned  sources  of  error  m       circuit  Containing  wattmeter 

Improperly  Connected 

the  following  manner,  the  connections 

beuig  shown  in  Fig.  85.  Let  C  be  the  current  in  CC„  and  let  a  be 
the  current  in  a  and  r.  Then  the  current  in  6  is  C+a,  and  the  force 
acting  upon  the  movable .  coil  is  proportional  to  the  product  a 
(C+a),  instead  of  being  proportional  to  the  product  aC.  In  the 
compensated  wattmeter,  the  wire  leading  over  to  the  coil  a,  con- 
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nected  as  shown,  is  laid  alongside  each  and  every  turn  of  wire  in 
coil  b.  Then  current  C-\-a  flows  down  through  b;  current  a  flows 
back  alongside  the  wire  of  coil  b;  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the 
current  a  were  subtracted  from  the  current  C+a,  so  far  as  the  mag- 
netic action  of  the  coil  b  is  concerned. 

Portable  Torsion  Wattmeter.  A  portable  wattmeter  of  the  torsion 
type  manufactured  by  the  Roller-Smith  Company,  Figs.  87  and  88, 
is  of  the  electrodynamometer  type  but  without  the  mercury  cups  of 


Ftf.  S7.     Roller-Smith  Portable  TonioD  Wnttmeler 

the  Siemens  instrument,  the  current  being  led  into  and  out  of  the 
fine  wire  movable  (voltage)  coil  through  the  springs  t  and  «■•  Like 
the  Siemens  instrument,  it  is  operated  by  rotating  a  torsion  head 
through  the  nut  k,  Fig.  88,  until  the  tension  of  the  controlling  springs 
»  and  «i  balances  the  twque  of  the  movable  element  a.  The  attain- 
ment of  a  balance  between  the  two  opposing  forces  is  indicated 
when  the  needle  h  attached  to  the  moving  element  registers  with  the 
zero  mark  on  the  scale.  The  amount  of  torsion  required  to  bring 
the  needle  h  back  to  zero  b  indicated  by  the  scale  reading  of  the 
index  pointer  e,  which  b  secured  to  the  torsion  head  j. 

Referring  to  Fig.  88,  the  terminals  for  the  current  (fixed)  coib 
c  are  shown  at  p,  and  those  for  the  voltage  (movable)  coil  a  at  pi. 
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The  current  coils  a  are  clamped  to  and  supported  by  a  metal  frame 
which  is  built  up  in  sections,  each  section  being  carefully  screwed 
and  locked  together,  and  the  joints  insulated  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  eddy  currents  in  the  frame.  The  moving  or  voltage  coil  a  is 
clamped  to  and  supported  by  the  staff  g.  The  lower  controlling 
spring  Si,  b  fastened  to  an  arm  which  is  rotated  by  the  torsion  head 
j  by  means  of  the  rubber  covered  nut  k  projecting  through  the  glass 
top  of  the  wattmeter.  The  spring  Si  has  its  outer  convolution  secured 
to  a  lever  which  projects  through  the  side  of  the  case.  By  adjusting 
this  lever,  correction  to  zero  may  be  made.  The  staff  j/  is  of  brass 
with  hardened  arid  polished  pivots  resting  in  polished  sapphire  bear- 
ings. The  improved  construction  of  the  torsion  head  ball  bearing 
shown  at /requires  only  the  slightest  turning  effort,  and  unevenness 


in  manipulation  is  obviated.  Vibrations  of  the  movable  element  are 
dampened  by  the  vane  which  is  enclosed  in  the  nearly  air-tight  box  b. 
On  the  side  opposite  the  dampening  vane  and  just  counter- 
balancing its  weight  is  the  needle  h  which  passes  up  through  a  slot 
in  the  brass  scale  pan  and  indicates  the  position  of  the  moving  system 
on  the  dial.  The  scales  of  these  instruments  are  about  10  inches  long 
covering  an  arc  of  over  300  degrees,  a  feature  which  is  favorable  to 
accuracy  of  reading.  Another  advant^e  of  thb  type  of  wattmeter 
is  that  the  movable  element  is  always  brought  back  to  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  field  produced  by  the  fixed  coils  when 
readings  are  being  taken.  This  feature  eliminates  the  error  caused 
by  a  var>'ing  angle  between  the  movable  and  fixed  coils,  and  is  of 
special  importance  when  measuring  power  in  circuits  having  different 
power  factors. 
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A  short  scale  shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  87  is  drawn  on  either  side 
of  the  zero  line  for  the  needle  h.  It  is  used  when  measuring  the  power 
of  a  fluctuating  load  and  indicates  the  watts  to  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  watts  shown  by  the  index  pointer  e. 

These  torsion-type  wattmeters  are  made  for  standard  maximum 
voltages  of  150, 300,  and  600  volts.  For  higher  voltages,  multipliers 
Garge  non-inductive  resistances)  to  be  connected  in  series  with 
the  voltage  coil  of  the  wattmeter  are  furnished.  These  wattmeters 
are  made  either  for  one  current  or  for  two  different  currents.  The 
two-current  instruments  are  furnished  with  binding  posts  arranged 
for  connecting  the  current  coils  either  in  series  or  in  parallel. 

A  torsion-type  polyphase  wattmeter,  also  made  by  the  Roller- 
Smith  Company,  consists  of  two  instrument  mechanisms  super- 
imposed and  having  the  two  movable  coils  secured  to  a  common 
staff;  it  gives  accurate  readings  on  two-  or  three-phase  circuits, 
whether  the  load  is  balanced  or  not,  and  is  equally  useful  on  single- 
phase  and  on  three-wire  circuits. 

INTEGRATING  INSTRUMENTS 

The  waM-hour  meter  is  an  instrument  for  summing  up  (inte- 
grating) the  total  electrical  work  or  energy  expended  in  a  circuit 
in  a  given  time.  It  registers  on  suitable  dials  the  energy  in  terms 
of  kilowatt  hours.  These  meters  are  often  referred  to  as  "recording 
wattmeters,"  though  incorrectly,  for  they  are  not  wattmeters,  nor 
do  they  record.  Conmiercial  watt-hour  meters  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  to  the  principle  they  employ:  (a)  elec- 
trodynamometer  type,  (b)  induction  type.  They  are  all  motor 
meters.  Some  are  adapted  to  operate  on  direct  current  only,  some 
on  alternating  current  only  (the  induction  type),  and  others  on 
either  kind  of  current. 

Thomson  Watt-Hour  Meter.  The  Thomson  watt-hour  meter, 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  a  small  electric  motor 
without  iron,  the  field  and  armature  coils  of  which  constitute  an 
electrodynamometer.  It  is  furnished  with  a  small  conunutator  and 
brushes,  and  though  it  may  be  used  on  both  direct-  and  alternating- 
current  circuits,  it  is  principally  used  for  direct-current  work.  For 
alternating  currents  the  induction  type  of  meter  is  usually  employed. 

The  field  coils  BB  of  this  motor.  Fig.  89,  are  connected  in 
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series  with  the  circuit  CC,  in  which  the  work  to  be  measured  is 
expended.  The  armature  Ay  together  with  an  auxiliary  non- 
inductive  resistance  R,  is  connected  between  the  terminals  of  the 
circuit  CCy  as  shown.  Current  is  led  into  the  armature  by  means 
of  the  brushes  dd  pressing  on  a  small  silver  commutator  e. 

The  stationary  and  movable  coils  are  connected  to  the  mains  and 
receiving  circuit,  that  is,  to  the  load,  exactly  as  are  the  stationary  and 
movable  coils  of  the  indicating  wattmeter;  and  the  torque  which 
the  stationary  (field)  coils  exert  upon  the  movable  coil  (armature)  is 
proportional  to  the  watts  delivered;  that  is,  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  at  which  energy  is  being  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  speed  of  its  armature 
is  proportional  to  the  torque  that  drives  it.    Therefore,  the  rate  of 


Fig.  89.     Diaframmatic  View  of  Thomson 
Watt-Hour  Meter 

turning  of  the  armature  is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  energy 
is  delivered  to  the  circuit  CC.  Hence,  the  toted  number  of  revolu- 
tions turned  by  the  armature  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  total 
energy  expended  in  the  circuit  CC. 

To  make  the  armature  speed  proportional  to  the  driving  torque, 
the  armature  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  free,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from 
ordinary  friction;  and  an  aluminum  disk  /,  Fig.  89,  is  mounted  on 
the  armature  spindle  so  as  to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  permanent 
steel  magnets  MM,  To  drive  such  a  disk  requires  a  driving  torque 
proportional  to  its  speed. 
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Starting  Coil.  In  the  above  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  the 
^rque  which  opposes  the  motion  of  the  armature  A,  Fig.  89,  is 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  armature.  In  fact,  however,  this 
opposing  torque  may  be  considered  ds  consbting  of  two  parts :  ( 1 )  the 
torque  required  to  overcome  friction;  and  (2)  the  torque  required  to 
overcome  the  damping  action  of  the  magnets  on  the  aluminum  disk. 
The  first  part  of  the  torque  may  be  taken  to  be  approximately  con- 
stant, while  the  second  part  b  accurately  proportional  to  the  speed. 
Therefore,  an  arrangement  for  exerting  on  the  armature  a  constant 
torque,  sufficient  to  overcome  friction,  would  largely  eliminate 
errors  due  to  friction.  This  b  accomplished  in  the  Thomson  meter 
by  supplementing  the  field  coils  B,  Fig.  89,  with  an  auxiliary  field 
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coil,  called  a  starting  coU,  connected  in  the  armature  circuit.  So  long 
as  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains  does  not  vary,  the 
current  in  the  starting  coil  is  constant  and  it,  therefore,  exerts  a 
constant  torque  upon  the  armature.  If,  however,  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  mains  varies,  the  torque,  due  to  the  starting  toil, 
varies  with  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force. 

Example.  A  certain  watt-hour  meter  will  not  run,  even  if  started  by 
a  slight  impulse  from  the  hand,  until  the  delivered  power  reaches  37.5  watta; 
that  is,  the  runnini;  friction  of  the  wntt-hour  meter  is  equal  to  the  driving 
torque  produced  by  37.5  watts  of  delivered  power.  This  meter  is  adjusted 
(by  moving  the  damping  magnetrt)  bo  as  to  read  correctly  when  the  delivered 
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power  IB  500  watta.  What  will  the  instrument  indicate  when  run  for  four 
hours  nith  constant  deUvery  of  200  watts  of  power? 

Solution.  Express  driving  torque  in  terms  of  watts  of  power  delivered  to 
thcreceivingcirruit,  aince  thedriving 
torque  is  proportional  to  the  watts 
delivered.  Let  us  express  speed  in 
terms  of  watt  hours  indicated  by  the 
dialfl  per  hour.  Now,  the  speed  is 
proportional  to  that  part  of  the  driv- 
ing torque  which  is  used  to  over- 
come the  retarding  action  of  the 
damping  magnets.  In  tbe  problem 
under  consideration,  the  total  driving 
torques  are  6O0  watts  and  200  watte, 
respectively;  and  since  the  running 
friction  absorbs  37)  watts  of  torque, 
the  torques  available  for  overcoming 
the  retarding  action  of  the  damping 
m^nets  are,  respectively,  (500—371)  pig  qi 
watts  and   (200-37))   watts.       The  naeted, 

speed  in  the  first  case  is  500  watt 

hours  per  hour.  Let's  be  the  speed  (watt  hours  indicated  per  hour)  in  the 
second  case.    Then 

(500-37))  :  (200  -37  j)  :  :  500  :  a; 

This  gives  a  value  of  176.6  watt  hours  per  hour  for  x,  so  that  the  watt  hours 
recorded  in  four  hours  run  will  be  4X176.6  watt  hours  per  hour,  or  702.4 
watt  hours.  The  actual  total  of  watt  hours  delivered  is  of  course  4  hours  X200 
watts,  or  800  watt  hours. 

The  effect  of  running  friction  in  a  watt-houi  meter  is  to  cause  the  in- 
strument to  read  low  for  an  amount 
of  delivered  power  that  is  less  than 
the  delivered  power  for  which  the 
damping  m^nete  are  adjusted  to 
give  a  correct  reading. 

Fig.  90  shows  a  general  view 
of  a  Thomson  watt-hour  meter. 
Fig.  91  shows  the  connections 
of  a  Thomson  watt-hour  meter 
to  two-wire  supply  mains,  and 
Fig.  92  shows  the  connections  to 
three- wire  supply  mains. 

Induction  Watt-hour  Meter, 
The  single-phase  induction  watt- 
hour  meter  has  many  advantages  overtbe  type  using  commutator 
and  brushes,  and  in  one  form  or  another  is  very  extensively  used  in 
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measuring  electrical  energy.  In  principle  and  operation  it  is  merely 
a  small  single-phase  induction  motor  having  stationary  shunt  and 
series  windings  so  related  and  arranged  with  respect  to  the  la|&^ 
nated  iron  core  as  to  produce  a  rotating  field,  which  acting  upon  a 
closed  movable  secondary  causes  it  to  rotate.  The  shunt  or  volt- 
age winding^  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  tiu'ns  of  fine  wire  wound 
on  a  laminated  .iron  core,  has  a  high  inductance  and,  therefore,  the 
current  in  it  lags  about  90  degrees  behind  the  impressed  line  volt- 
age. The  series,  or  current,  winding  composed  of  but  a  few  turns 
of  coarse  wire,  has  a  very  low  resistance  and  inductance  and,  there- 
fore, the  current  in  it  will  be  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage, 
if  the  circuit  in  which  the  en  Tgy  is  being  measured,  is  non-inductive: 
Thus  the  field  produced  by  the  shunt  winding  will  lag  approxi- 
mately 90  degrees  behind  that  of  the  series  winding,  on  a  non- 
inductive  load.  When,  therefore,  the  alternating  current  in  the 
series  coil  has  its  maximum  value,  the  current  in  the  shunt  coil 
has  its  minimum  value.  If  it  w^re  not  for  the  iron  core  loss  and 
copper  (PR)  loss  in  the  shunt  coil,  the  angle  of  lag  would  be  exactly 
90°.  In  commercial  meters  provision  is  made  for  making  this 
angle  90**,  whatever  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  may  be.  The 
strength  of  the  rotating  field  flux,  that  is,  the  resultant  produced 
by  the  series  and  shunt  coils  together,  assuming  a  lag  of  exactly 
90°,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  ciurents  in  the  two  coils 
and,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  current  and  the 
voltage  in  the  circuit  being  measured.  At  any  power  factor  less 
than  unity,  the  resultant  field  flux  is  proportional  to  this  product 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  phase  difference  between  the 
two  meter  currents.  If  the  current  in  the  voltage  coil  is  exactly 
in  quadrature  with  the  voltage  of  the  metered  circuit,  at  any  power 
factor  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  phase  difference  between  the  currents 
in  the  meter  circuits  will  be  equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  angular  dis- 
placement between  the  current  and  voltage  in  the  metered  circuit. 
Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  shifting  field 
is  proportional  also  to  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit.  In  other 
words,  the  strength  of  the  rotating  field  is  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  volts,  amperes,  and  power  factor  and  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of 
the  actual  power. 

Single-Pha^e.    A    view   of   a   typical    single-phase   watt-hour 
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meter  of  the  induction  type  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  is  shown  with  its  cover  removed  in  Fig.  93,  and 
with  its  case  removed  in  I^g.  94.  The  shape  of  its  electromagnetic 
dicuit  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  95.  That  the  resultant 
field  produced  by  the  shunt  and  series  coils  is  actually  a  shifting  or 
rotating  one  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  Figs.  95  and  96. 


FIc  B3.     Ty[u«al  SincltePluM  WMtiochouM  W*tt-HouT  MeMi 

The  dotted  hnes  in  Fig.  95  show  the  main  paths  of  the  magnetic 
flux  produced  by  the  two  field  windings,  but  the  direction  of  the 
fluxes  are  constantly  reversing  owing  to  the  alternations  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coik.  Referring  to  the  shunt  and  series  pole  tips  by  the 
letters  used  in  Fig.  95  the  relation  of  the  field  fluxes  at  each  quarter 
period  (cycle)  may  be  followed  with  the  help  of  Fig.  96.  The  signs 
+  and  —  represent  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  poles  Indicated. 
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Thus,  at  one  instant  the  shunt  pole  tips  A,  C,  and  A'  are  maximum 
+,  — ,  and  +,  respectively,  because  the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
current  is  maximum,  while  the  value  of  the  series  flux  is  zero.  At 
^  period  later  the  shunt  current  b  zero,  giving  zero  magnetic  poten- 
tial at  the  pole  tips,  while  the  series  current  has  reached  a  maximum 
value,  pving  maximum  —  and  ■+■  at  the  pole  tips  B  and  D.  At 
the  next  J  period  the  shunt  current  is  again  maximum  but  in  a  di- 
recdon  opposite  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  making  the  pole  tips 
A,  C,  and  A'  —,  +,  and  — ,  respectively,  while  the  series  current 
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Pie-  94,     WMtinghounflSiiigle- Phase  Watt-Hour  Mot»r  with  Cms  Removed 

again  is  zero.  Continuing,  the  other  relations  of  +  and  —  poles 
dhown  in  Fig.  96  are  obtained.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  table 
that  both  the  +  and  —  signs  move  constantly  in  the  direction 
from  A'  to  A,  indicating  a  shifting  of  the  field  in  this  direction,  the 
process  being  repeated  during  each  cycle. 

The  losses  in  the  meter  coils  are  very  low,  particularly  when 
^mpared   with  the  high   torque  developed.     The  potential   coils 
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have  a  loss  of  1.4  to  1.8  watts 
per  phase  and  the  series  coil  pro- 
duces a  drop  of  only  0.4  volt  at 
full  load. 

The  moving  elemerit  consists 
of  a  thin  aluminum  disk  which 
rotates  about  a  vertical  shaft 
in  the  air  gap  in  which  the  rota- 
ting magnetic  flux  is  produced. 
The  disk  acts  like  the  squirrel- 
cage  rotor  (armature)  of  an  in- 
duction motor.  Currents  are  in- 
duced in  it  which  combine  with 
the  rotating  field  to  produce  a 
torque  proportional  to  the  power 
in  the  circuit.  This  torque  is 
counterbalanced  by  that  due  to 

the  generator  action  of  the  permanent  retarding  magnets  in  inducing 
currents  in  the  disk,  so  that  the  speed  is  exactly  proportional  to 
the  torque.  In  this  meter  the  disk  performs  two  distinct  functions. 
It  serves  not  only  as  the 


Fig.  95.     Diagram  of  Electromagnetic  Clrouit 
of  WestinghouBc  Single-Phase  Watt- 
Hour  Meter 
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armature  of  a  motor,  but 
also  as  the  retarding  or  gen- 
erator element,  the  disk  be- 
ing rotated  by  the  meter 
field  at  one  edge  while  it  is 
retarded  by  the  permanent 
magnet  field  at  the  opposite 
edge. 

The  'pofwer  fajdor  adjust- 
ment,  Fig.  94,  consists  of  a 
short-circuited  loop  enclos- 
ing part  or  all  of  the  shunt 
field  flux.  The  flux  induces 
a  current  in  the  loop  which, 
acting  with  the  current  in 
the  shunt  coil,  produces  a 
'slightly  lagging  field.    By  shifting  the  position,  or  changing  the 


Fig.  a^. 


Diagram  of  Relation  betwcn  Field  Fluxes 
for  One  Cycle 
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resistance,  of  this  loop,  the  lag  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  shunt 
field  flux  is  exactly  90  degrees  behind  the  voltage  in  phase.  This  ad- 
justment, however,  makes  the  meter  correct  at  or  near  one  particular 
frequency  only.  This  type  of  meter  should  be  calibrated  and  adjusted 
at  or  near  the  frequency  at  which  it  is  to  be  used.  When  such  a  meter 
has  been  adjusted  to  read  correctly  at  or  near  some  particular 
frequency,  such  as  60  cycles,  it  will  read  too  low  at  higher  frequendea, 
as  b  shown  by  the  lowest  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  97. 
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The  three  curves  of  Fig.  97  show  graphically  the  per  cent  of  varia- 
tion in  registration  of  these  meters  due  to  any  per  cent  of  .variation 
.  in  load,  voltage,  and  frequency. 

All  meters  of  this  type  have  some  initial  bearing  friction  which 
if  not  compensated  for  would  require  a  portion  of  the  driving  torque 
of.  the  meter  to  overcome  it,  and  would  result  in  no  rotation  at  very 
small  loads,  and  in  general  the  meter  registration  would  be  too  low 
at  light  loads.  Compensation  for  initial  friction  especially  when  the 
meter  is  running  on  light  loads  is,  therefore,  important  and  consists 
in  providing  a  constant  torque  adjustable  to  the  exact  value  of  the 
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frictional  torque,  and  one  entirely  independent  of  the  load  on  the 
meter.  The  compensating  torque,  moreover,  must  not  be  so  great 
as  to  cause  the  moving  element  to  rotate  or  "creep"  when  no  current 
is  passing  in  the  series  coil. 

Li«H>  Loaa  Powc"  FucTOB 
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.Fis.  93.     Weitincbaun  "Type  C"  Polyphus  Induction  Watt-Hour  Msl« 

Compensation  for  meter  friction,  or  "light  load  adjustment,"  b 
made  by  slightly  unbalancing  the  magnetic  fluxes  in  the  two  limbs 
of  the  shunt  magnetic  circuit.  To  do  this  a  short-circuited  loop  is 
placed  in  each  air  gap  and  by  moving  either  of  the  two  screws  shown 
at  C,  J^g.  93,  and  at  C,  Fig.  98,  the  position  of  the  loops  may  be 
changed,  so  that  one  loop  will  enclose  and  choke  back  more  of  the 
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Fig.  99.     Illustrative  Watt-Hour  Meter  Readings 
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flux  than  the  other  loop,  and  thus  produce  a  slight  torque  in  the 
disk.  This  slight  torque  depends  only  on  the  voltage  which  is  prac- 
tically constant,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  load  current. 

Polyphase.  The  polyphase  induction  watt-hour  meter  is  vir- 
tually two  independent  single-phase  meter  elements  having  a  common 
shaft.  Each  meter  element  exert^  a  torque  on  the  shaft  and  the 
combined  torque  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  in  the  two  phases  being  measured,  regardless  of  the 
phase  relation  between  the  phases.  These  polj'phase  meters  when 
properly  connected  indicate  the  true  energy  in  a  polyphase  system, 
whatever  the  degree  of  unbalance  between  the  phases  may  be,  and 
for  any  power  factor. 

Fig.  98  shows  a  Westinghouse  "Type  C"  polyphase  induction 
watt-hour  meter  with  covers  removed.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  prac- 
tically two  single-phase  watt-hour  meters  combined  to  make  one 
instrument. 

[_  Directions  for  Reading  Watt-Hour  Meter  Dials.  To  read 
correctly  the  dial  of  a  watt-hour  meter,  some  care  is  necessary.  The 
figures  marked  under  or  over  a  dial  (1,000,  10,000,  etc.),  are  the 
amounts  recorded  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand;  therefore, 
one  division  on  a  dial  indicates  one-tenth  of  the  amount  indicated 
above  or  below.  A  complete  revolution  of  the  first  hand  (the  one 
to  the  extreme  right)  in  No.  6,  Fig.  99,  for  example,  indicates 
1,000,  and  moves  the  second  hand  one  division  of  the  second  dial. 
The  first  hand,  in  the  position  given,  indicates  700 — not  7,000.  ^ 

In  deciding  on  the  reading  of  a  hand,  the  hand  before  it  (to 
the  right)  must  be  consulted.  Unless  the  hand  before  it  has  reached 
or  passed  the  0,  or  in  other  words  completed  a  revolution,  the  other 
has  not  completed  the  division  on  which  it  may  appear  to  rest.  For 
this  reason,  ease  and  rapidity  are  gained  by  reading  a  meter  from 
right  to  left.  For  example,  in  No.  2,  the  first  dial  (the  extreme  right) 
reads  900.  The  second  apparently  indicates  0;  but,  since  the  first 
has  not  completed  its  revolution,  but  indicates  only  9,  the  second 
cannot  have  completed  its  division;  hence  the  second  dial  also  in- 
dicates 9.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hand  of  the  third  dial;  the  second, 
being  9,  has  not  quite  completed  its  revolution;  so  the  third  has  not 
completed  its  division  and,  therefore,  we  again  have  9.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  hand  of  the  fourth  dial.   The  last  hand  (the  extreme 
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left)  E^^pears  to  rest  on  1 ;  but  since  the  fourth  is  only  9,  the  last 
has  not  completed  its  division  and,  therefore,  indicates  0.  Putting 
the  figures  down  from  right  to  left,  the  total  reading  is  999,900, 
though  one  might  erroneously  read  1,999,900,  making  a  mistake  of 
1,000,000  units. 

H  The  hands  sometimes  become  slightiy  misplaced,  as  shown  in 
Nos.  8,  9,  and  10.  In  No.  8  we  have  on  the  first  dial  (the  extreme 
right)  0;  we,  therefore,  put  down  three  zeros  thus,  000.  The  hand 
of  the  second  dial  is  misplaced ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  first  registers  Q, 


Fi(.  100.     Onphi»l  Chut  lor  Ci]culmtla(  CiDlomcn'  Billa 

the  second  should  rest  exactly  on  a  division ;  therefore,  we  know  that 
it  should  have  reached  8,  making  8,000.  The  remaining  hands  are 
correct,  and  make  a  total  of  9,928,000. 

In  No.  9  the  second  hand  is  mbplaced;  for  since  the  first  in- 
dicates 1,  the  second  should  have  just  passed  a  division,  and,  as  it 
is  nearest  to  the  8,  we  know  it  should  have  just  passed  that  figure. 
The  remaining  three  hands  are  approximately  correct.  The  total 
reading  is  9,918,100. 

In  No.  10  the  second  hand  is  behind  its  correct  position.  The 
total  indication  is  9,928,300. 
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By  carefully  following  these  directions  one  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  reading  a  meter  even  if  the  hands  become  misplaced.  The  above 
directions  apply  to  watt-horn*  meters  of.  all  kinds — ^induction  type 
as  well  as  Thomson  meters. 

Calculations  of  Customers'  Bills.  The  consiunption  of  energy 
in  watt  hours  being  known,  the  exact  amount  of  the  bill  can  ut 
once  be  read  from  a  price  chart,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Pig.  100. 
Dollars  and  cents  are  read  from  the  vertical  line  at  the  left,  while 
the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  indicates  thousands 
of  watt  hours.  To  determine  the  amount  to  be  charged  for,  say 
28,000  watt  hours  at  12^  cents  per  1,000  watt  hours,  follow  the 


Fig.  101.     High  Potential  Testing  Transformer 
of  the  General  Electric  Company 

vertical  line  marked  28  to  its  intersection  with  the  diagonal  lipe 
marked  12J  cents.  From  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines,  follow 
the  horizontal  line  to  the  left,  and  find  $3.50,  which  is  the  amount 
of  the  bill  for  28,000  watt  hours  at  12 J  cents  per  1,000  watt  hours. 
In  practice,  of  course,  the  price  chart  would  be  drawn  to  a  large  scale 
for  accuracy  in  reading. 

Spark  Gauge.  The  high  electromotive  forces  used  in  break- 
down tests  are  usually  measured  by  means,  of  the  spark  gauge. 
This  consists  of  an  adjustable  air  gap,  which  is  changed  until  the 
electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  just  able  to  strike  across 
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in  the  form  of  a  spark.  The  electromotive  force  is  then  taken  from 
empirical  tables  such  as  Table  VIII,  Part  III,  page  192,  which  are 
based  upon  previous  measurements  of  the  electromotive  force  required 
to  strike  across  various  widths  of  gap.  In  the  spark  gauge  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  the  spark  gap  is  between  metal  points, 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  a  micrometer  screw  whereby  the  gap 
space  may  be  adjusted  and  measured.  The  striking  distance  in 
any  spark  gauge  varies  greatly  with  the  condition  of  the  points. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  see  that  the  points  are  sharp  and  well 
polished  before  taking  measurements. 

Fig.  101  is  a  general  view  of  the  high-potential  testing  trans- 
former of  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  spark  gauge  is  shown 
mounted  on  top  of  the  instrument.  While  being  used,  the  gauge  is 
protected  by  a  cover.  The  function  of  this  cover  is  to  keep  the  ob- 
server's fingers  from  the  dangerous  high-voltage  points  of  the  gauge; 
and  the  cover,  moreover,  acts  as  a  switch  which  automatically  dis- 
connects the  gauge  from  the  high-voltage  terminals  of  the  trans- 
former when  the  cover  is  removed. 
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PART  II 

ALTERNATORS 

Fundamental  Equation  of  Alternator.  The  equation  express- 
ing the  effective  electromotive  force  of  an  alternator  in  terms  of 
the  useful  magnetic  flux  per  pole,  the  number  of  poles,  the  number  of 
armature  conductors,  and  the  speed  of  the  armature,  is  called,  from 
its  importance  in  calculations  in  designing,  the  fundamefUal  equation 
of  the  aUemator.    This  equation  is 

£=  ^^^^^  volts  (29) 

10« 

in  which  E  is  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator; 
K  is  what  we  shall  call  the  electromotive  force  factor  of  the  machine 
and  its  value  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  breadth  of  pole  face  to  pole 
pitch,  and  upon  the  distribution  of  windings  upon  the  armature  core; 

p  is  the. number  of  poles  of  the  field 
\  /  magnet;  $  is  the. useful  magnetic  flux 

\  J^ ^J^    /      perpol®>  that  is,  the  number  of  lines  of 

magnetic  flux  that  cross  the  gap  from 
one  pole  into  the  armature;  n  is  the 
speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per 
Pig.  102.    Concentrated  or  Uni-coii      sccoud  ;and  Zis  the  total  number  of  con- 

Winding  ' 

ductors  on  the  surface  of  the  armature. 

We  shall  discuss  this  equation  for  .the  simplest  case  first,  that  is, 
when  the  armature  conductors  are  concentrated  in  one  slot  per  pole. 
This  type  of  winding  is  called  a  concentrated,  or  uni-coil,  winding, 
illustrated  in  part  in  Fig.  102. 

A  given  conductor  cuts  p^  lines  of  force  in  passing  all  of  the 
poles  in  one  revolution,  and  since  the  armature  makes  n  revolutions 
per  second,  the  given  conductor  cuts  np^  lines  of  force  per  second. 
Now,  by  definition,  the  cutting  of  one  line  of  force  per  second  induces 

Copyfigkt  191£,  by  'American  School  of  OorreMpondence. 
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in  a  conductor  one  c.  g.  s.  (centimeter-gram-second)  unit  of  electro- 
motive force.  Therefore,  there  is  an  average  of  np^  c.  g.  s.  units 
of  electromotive  force  induced  in  one  armature  conductor;  but 
since  there  are  Z  armature  conductors  in  series  between  the  col- 
lector rings,  the  average  electromotive  force  between  collector  rings  is 

Znpv  c.  g.  s.  units,  or  volts. 

The  factor  by  which  the  average  electromotive  force  m'ust  be 
multiplied  to  give  the  effective  electromotive  force  is  called  the 
form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve  of  the  aUemator.  There- 
fore, if  K  is  this  form  factor,  we  have 

„     .      „     KZnpi     , 

effective  E= volts 

10« 

Smce— =  r,  or  Z=  2rand  since  2wi=  2/,  this  equation  may  be  written 

so  as  to  give  the  electromotive  force  (effective)  of  the  alternator  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  turns  T  of  wire  on  the  armature,  and  of  the 
frequency  /,  as  follows : 

^=  — ^  volts  (30) 

For  example,  an  alternator  has  200  turns  of  wire  on  its  arm- 
ature and  1,000,000  lines  of  magnetic  flux  from  each  field  pole. 
It  is  run  to  give  a  frequency  of  125  cycles  per  second.  The  value 
of  the  factor  K  is  1.11,  assuming  a  sine-wave  electromotive  force 
curve  and  concentrated  winding.  The  effective  electromotive  force 
of  this  alternator,  therefore,  is 

4X  1.11  X  10«X  125X200 


108 


=*  1,110  volts 


Electromotive  Force  Factor  K  in  Equation  (29).  When  the 
magnetic  flux  in  the  air  gap  is  distributed  in  the  ideal  way  explained 
below  and  represented  in  Fig.  103,  the  factor  K  is  called  the  pha^e 
constant  of  the  winding. 

When  the  winding  is  concentrated,  the  factor  K  is  called  the 
form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve.  This  factor  K  depends 
in  general  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  magnetic  flux  is  distributed 
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in  the  air  gap,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  armature  windings 
are  distributed  around  the  armature. 

Case  1.    When  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  each 
turn  qf  the  armature  winding.    This  is  the  ease — never  fully  realized 


Fig.  103.     Ideal  Distribution  of 
Magnetic  Flux 


Fig.  104.     Armature  Winding  Diagram, 
Four  Slots  per  Pole 


in  practice — when  the  magnetic  flux-density — ^that  is,  the  field 
intensity  in  the  gap  space  between  the  pole  faces  and  the  iron  of  the 
armature  core —  is  zero  at  the  points  a,  Fig.  103,  and  when  this  field 
intensity  increases  to  a  maximum  at  c  and  at  c'  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  field  intensity  at  any  point  h  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  ^. 
Consider  an  armature  rotating  in  a 
magnetic  field  distributed  in  the  ideal  way 
above  specified.  Suppose  the  winding  to 
be  arranged  in  slots  spaced  as  shown  in 
Fig.  104,  four  slots  per  pole.  Fig.  105 
shows  one  group  ah  c  d  of  these  slots 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale.  Two  wires  on 
the  armature,  at  a  distance  apart  equal 
to  the  distance  between  adjacent  north 
poles,  and  subtending  the  angle  q,  Fig. 
105,  have  induced  in  them  two  electro- 
motive forces.  Theseelectromotive  forces 
are  to  be  thought  of  as  differing  in  phase 
by  360**,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  electromotive  force  in  a  given  con- 
ductor  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  while  the  conductor  moves  from 
the  center  of  a  given  north  pole  to  the  center  of  the  next  north  pole. 


Fig.  105.     Enlarged  Section 
of_Fig.  104 
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Therefore,  the  phase  difference  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced 
in  the  wires  placed  in  slot  a,  and  those  induced  in  the  wires  placed  in 

slot  t,  is  —  X  360:  or,  in  other  words,  this  angle  is: 
Q 

width  of  tooth  +  width  of  slot 

-X  360 


Fig.  106.    Clock  Diagram  of  Induced  E.  M.  F.'a 


circumference  of  armature  -^  number  of  pairs  of  poles 

The  lines  A  and  B  in  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  106,  represent  in 
magnitude  and  phase  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  wires 

in  slots  a  and  b,  respectively, 

^.,?L..->----^^::>^    Fig.  104.    SimUarly,  the  lines  C 

^^9''''''  ^^^^^"^""'^'^^^         fti^d  ^  '^^  I'fe'  106  represent  the 

y^M^^^-"^ — '  electromotive  forces  induced  in 

.^^^^  the  wires   in   slots  c  and  d,  re- 

^\  i  xa«A»  spectively,  Fig.  104.    If,  now,  the 

windings  in  the  slots  a,  6,  c,  and 

tgramoiinduceaf;.  JM.  if.'B  ^^  ,  . 

for  Fig.  105  i^  Fig.  104^  are  as  m  practice 

connected  in  series,  the  total  electromotive  force  produced  by  all 

the  windings  will  be  represented  by  the  line  E  in  Fig.  106.    The 

line  E  is  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon  of  which  the  sides  -4,  5',  C", 

and  D'  are  drawn  respectively,  parallel  and  equal  to  the  electromotive 

force  lines  A,  B,  C,  and  D,    The  value  of  K,  which,  in  the  case  of 

the  ideally  distributed  field  flux  here  considered,  is  called  the  phase 

.      E  , 

constant  of  the  winding,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  -—: ;  that  is,  the  value 

4-4 

of  K  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  line  E  to  four  times  the 

length  of  one  of  the  lines  A,  B,  C,  or  D, 

Case  2,  When  a  harmonic  electromotive  force  is  not  induced  in 
each  turn  of  the  armature  winding.  We  shall  discuss,  (a)  the  case  of 
a  concentrated  winding  in  which  case  K  is  simply  the  form  factor  of 
the  electromotive  force  wave;  and  (b)  the  case  of  a  distribtUed 
winding. 

(a)  Fig.  107  shows  a  developed  view  of  a  four-pole  alternator 
having  four  armature  conductors  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  represented  by  the 
symbols  0  and  0  depending  upon  whether  the  induced  electro- 
motive forces  are  directed  towards  or  away  from  the  reader,  respect- 
ively. Of  course,  these  four  conductors  are  connected  in  series  be- 
tween the  collecting  rings  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  and  in  tracing 
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the  circuit  from  one  collecting  ring  to  the  other,  one  would  pass  down 
along  conductor  a,  then  across  to  conductor  6,  up  b,  then  across  to 
conductor  c,  down  c,  then  across  to  conductor  d,  up  d,  and  then  to  the 
other  collecting  ring. 

I^t  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  when  conductor  a  is  in 
the  position  shown;  and  let  time  be  plotted  as  abscissas,  and  suc- 
cessive values  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  as  ordinates,  in 
the  diagram  AB,  Fig.  107.  Suppose  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  the  gap  space  between  pole  faces  and  armature  core  is  uni- 
form, and  that  it  terminates  sharply  at  the  pole  tips,  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  spreading  of  the  lines  of  force  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  103; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  field  always  does  spread.  The  arm- 
ature conductors  move  with  uniform  velocity  to  the  right,  and  the 
ratio  of  breadth  of  pole  face,  6  inches,  to  pole  pitch,  10  inches,  is  .6. 

Then,  during  each  cycle  the  duration  of  which  is  20  units  of 
time,  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  induced  electromo- 
tive force  are:  constant,  positive,  and  equal  to  E  for  6  units  of  time; 
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Fig.  107.     Development  and  E.  M.  F.  Curve  for  a  Four-Pole  Alternator 


zero  for  4  units  of  time;  constant,  negative,  and  equal  to  E  for  6 
units  of  time;  and  agam  zero  for  4  units  of  time.  The  average  value 
of  the  electromotive  iorce  during  the  first  half  cycle  is,  therefore, 
equal  to 

(£X6)+(0X4) 


10 


.6  E  volts 


The  squares  of  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  in- 
duced electromotive  force  are:  constant,  positive,  and  equal  to  E^ 
for  6  units  of  time;  zero  for  4  units  of  time;  and  so  on.  The  average 
value  of  the  squares  of  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the 
induced  electromotive  force  during  half  a  cycle  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
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(£^X6)+((yX4) 
10 


volts^  =  .6  £«  volts* 


or 


effective  value  of  induced  electromotive  force  =  V  .6    X  ^  volts 

The  value  of  K  (form  factor),  in  this  particular  case  of  a  con- 
centrated  winding,  is 


_  effective  value  _  V^-6  -K  _ 
average  value        .6  E 

The  value  of  K  for  a  concentrated  winding  may  be  calculated,  as 
in  the  above  example,  for  any  breadth  of  pole  face. 

(b)    The  value  of  K,  in  the  case  of  a  distributed  windingy  is  cal- 
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Fig.  108.     Development  and  E.  M.  F.  Curve  of  Four-Pole  Alternator  with  Two 

Conductors  for  Each  Field  Pole  ^ 

culated  as  follows,   assuming,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  a  ratio  of* 

potebre»ith«p„lephchof|  =  0.6. 

Fig.  108  shows  a  four-pole  alternator  with  two  armature  con- 
ductors a  and  h  for  each  field  pole.  (Only  two  of  these  conductors 
are  shown  in  the  figure.)  The  curve  of  the  electromotive  force 
induced  in  all  the  a  conductors  is  shown  by  the  rectangular  waves 
AB^    This  electromotive  force  has  a  constant,  positive  value  E 
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for  12  units  of  time;  then  a  zero  value  for  8  units  of  time;  then  a 
constant,  negative  value  E  for  12  units  of  time;  and  so  on. 

The  curve  of  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  all  the  6  con- 
ductors is  shown  by  the  rectangular  waves  CD.  This  electromo- 
tive force  rises  from  zero  to  the  full  value  E  at  the  instant  when 
the  conductors  6  are  in  the  position  of  a,  as  shown  in  the  figure; 
that  is,  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  conductors  b  rises  from 
zero  to  its  full  value  E,  7  units  of  time  before  the  corresponding 
rise  of  the  electromotive  force  occurs  in  conductors  a. 

The  total  electromotive  force  curve  EF  is  found  by  adding 
corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves  AB  and  CD.  A  careful 
inspection  and  comparison  oi  AB  and  CD  shows  that  the  total 
electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  is  zero  for  1  unit  of  time,  equal 
to  E  for  7  units  of  time,  equal  to  2E  for  5  units  of  time,  and  equal 
to  E  for  7  units  of  time,  during  each  half  cyde  of  20  units  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  average  value  of  the  electromotive  force  EF  during 
half  a  cycle  is 

(0X1)  +  (£;X7)  +  (2EX5)+(EX7)       24 
20 =  20  ^  ^=  ^-^^ 

Referring  to  the  curve  EF,  Fig.  108,  it  is  evident  that  the 
squares  of  the  successive  instantaneous  values  of  the  total  electro- 
motive force  of  the  machine  are  as  follows:  0^  for  one  unit  of  time, 
f?  for  seven  units  of  time,  (2^^  for  five  units  of  time,  and  E^  for 
seven  units  of  time,  during  each  half  cycle  of  twenty  units  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  average  value  of  the  squares  of  the  electromotive 
force  EF  during  half  a  cycle,  is 

fflX  1)+{E^X  7)+  (4gX  5)+  (iE'X  7)  ^34 

20  20 

and  the  effective  value  of  the  electromotive  force  EF  is 

||ix£=  1.304  £ 
\  20 

The  value  of  K  for  the  special  case  under  consideration,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  108,  is  the  ratio 

effective  electromotive  force      1.304 

\ -' — i =  ^TTT  =  1-087 

average  electromotive  force       1.2 
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which  is  simply  the  form  factor  of  the  electromotive  force  curve 
of  the  alternator.  The  form  factor  of  a  sine  wave  electromotive 
force  has  already  been  shown  to  be  1.11. 

Note. — The  factor  K  is  the  same  thing  as  form  factor  whenever  the 
distance  ahy  Fig.  108,  between  the  remotest  conductors  of  a  group  of  con- 
ductors is  less  than  the  distance  cd  between  the  pole  tips,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  do  not  spread  into  the  spaces  between  the 
pole  tips. 

Armature  Reaction*  The  current  that  circulates  in  an  alter- 
nator armature  has  magnetizing  action;  and  the  actual  useful  flux 
<&  per  pole  is  due  to  the  combined  magnetizing  action  of  the  field 
coils  and  of  the  armature  coils.  This  magnetizing  action  of  the 
armature  current  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  useful 
flux  $,  is  called  armature  reaction.  In  case  the  current  in  the  arma- 
ture lags  behind  the  electromotive  force — ^when,  for  example,  the 
outside  receiving  circuit  has  inductance,  as  when  the  alternator 

supplies  current  to  induction  motors — 
the   effect  of   armature  reaction  is  to 
reduce  the  useful  flux  $  from  each  pole. 
In  case  the  current  in  the  armature  is 
ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  in  phase 
(a  condition  that  obtains  when  the  alter- 
nator supplies  current  to  an  over-excited 
synchronous  motor  or  to  any  receiving 
apparatus  over  a  long  transmission  line, 
or,  in  general,  when  the  receiving  appa- 
ratus acts  like  a  condenser),  the  effect 
of  armature  reaction  is  to  increase  the 
useful  flux  $  from  each  pole. 
To  state  the  matter  in  another  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect 
of  a  lagging  armature  current  is  to  oppose  the  magnetizing  action  of 
the  field  coils.    On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  leading  current 
in  the  armature  is  to  help  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  field  coils. 
In  an  alternator  the  invisible  variations  in  phase  difference 
between  the  armature  current  and  the  electromotive  force,  due  to 
the  varying  character  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  correspond,  in 
their  influence  on  armature  reaction,  to  the  visible  variations  in  the 
position  of  the  brushes  of  a  direct-current  generator. 


Pig.  109.     Portion  of  Armature 
and  Field  Coil  for  Single- 
Phase  Alternator 
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Fig.  109  represents  a  single-phase  alternator  of  the  revolving 
armature  type  running  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  curved 
arrow.  The  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  armature  coil  A 
is  zero  at  the  instant  when  the  armature  is  in  the  position  shown;  and 
if  the  armature  current  is  in  phase  with  the  induced  electromotive 
force,  the  current  also  will  be  zero  at  this  instant. 

In  considering  armature  reaction  we  shall  discuss  three  cases, 
as  follows : 

1.  Armature  current  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force 

2.  Armature  current  lagging  behind  the  electromotive  force. 

3.  Armature  current  leading  the  electromotive  force. 

Case  1.  As  the  armature  tooth  A,  Fig.  109,  passes  by  the 
field  pole  N,  the  current  in  the  armature  coil  on  A  is  reversed  ii. 
direction.  If  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force 
induced  in  the  armature,  this  reversal  of  direction  of  current  occurs 
at  the  instant  when  the  tooth  A  is  squarely  under  N.  In  thi 
case  the  armature  current  flowing  in  coil  A  just  previous  to  tkt 
reversal,  that  is,  when  the  tooth  A  is  approaching  N,  opposes  by 
its  magnetizing  action  the  flux  from  N;  and  after  reversal  the  cur- 
rent  in  the  coil  A  helps  the  flux  from  N,  Therefore,  the  former 
or  demagnetizing  action  of  coil  A  is  balanced  by  the  subsequent 
njagnetizing  action;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  armature  current 
in  ^  is  to  weaken  the  one  side  of  the  pole  N,  and  to  strengthen  to 
an  equal  extent  the  other  side,  thus  leaving  the  useful  flux  $  un- 
changed. 

Case  2.  When  the  current  lags  behind  the  electromotive 
force,  the  reversal  of  current  in  the  coil  A  occurs  at  a  later  instant 
than  in  Case  1,  that  is,  when  the  coil  A  has  passed  beyond  the 
center  of  the  pole  N,  Hence,  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  cur- 
rent in  coil  A  before  reversal  lasts  for  a  longer  time  than  the  mag- 
netizing action  of  the  current  in  coil  A  after  reversal,  and  the  de- 
magnetizing action  exceeds  the  magnetizing  action.  Therefore, 
the  resultant  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  is  to  decrease  the  use- 
ful flux  $  from  the  pole  N. 

Case  3.  When  the  current  is  in  advance  of  the  electromotive 
force  in  phase,  the  reversal  of  current  in  the  coil  A  occurs  at  an 
instant  earlier  than  in  Case  1,  that  is,  before  the  coil  A  has  reached 
the  center  of  the  pole  N,    Hence,  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the 
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current  in  coil  A  before  reversal  lasts  for  a  shorter  time  than  the 
magnetizing  action  of  the  current  in  coil  A  after  reversal,  and  the 
magnetizing  action  exceeds  the  demagnetizing  action.  Therefore, 
the  resultant  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  is  to  increase  the  use- 
ful flux  $  from  the  pole  N. 

Armature  Inductance.  The  value  of  the  inductance  of  an 
alternator  armature  varies  with  the  position  of  tlie  armature  coils 
with  respect  to  the  field-magnet  poles,  so  that  the  inductance 
of  an  armature  increases  and  decreases  at  a  frequency  twice*  as 
great  as  the  frequency  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator. 
It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  inductance  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  magnetic  flux  into  the  niunber  of  turns  threaded  by 
this  flux,  divided  by  the  amperes  passing  through  the  turns.  The 
armature  of  the  alternator  shown  in  Fig.  1,  page.  2,  for  example, 
has  about  three  or  four  times  as  much  inductance  when  the  arma* 
ture  teeth  are  squarely  under  the  field  poles  as  it  has  when  the  ar- 
mature teeth  are  midway  between  field  poles.  That  is,  the  mag- 
netic flux  produced  through  the  armature  teeth  by  a  given  current 
is  three  or  four  times  as  great  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  second  case. 
This  fluctuation  of  armatiu^  inductance  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  predetermine  the  electromotive  force  and,  in  general,  the  be- 
havior of  a  machine.  In  the  following  discussion  the  armature 
inductance  is  assumed  to  be  constant. 

The  inductance  of  an  alternator  armature  is  proportional  to 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  armature,  other  things  being  equal; 
and  the  inductance  of  an  armature  of  given  size  and  given  total 
number  of  turns  is  much  greater  when  the  winding  is  concentrated 
than  it  is  when  the  winding  is  distributed. 

A  moderate  amount  of  armature  inductance  is  advantageous 
in  alternators  which  are  to  be  run  in  parallel;  and  in  case  of  a  short- 
circuit,  the  armature  inductance  keeps  the  current  from  becoming 
excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  armature  inductance  is  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable in  an  alternator,  which  is  to  be  used  to  supply  current  at 
constant  electromotive  force,  on  account  of  the  electromotive  force 
that  is  lost  in  the  armature. 


♦The  electromotive  force  of  an  .alternator  passes  through  a  cycle  when  an  armature 
coil  passes  from  a  north  pole  of  the  field  to  the  next  north  pole.  The  inductance  passes 
through  a  cycle  of  values  when  an  armature  coil  passes  from  one  field  pole  to  the  next  field 
pole. 
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The  inductance  of  an  armature  is  best  determined  by  sending 
through  it  when  at  rest,  from  an  outside  source,  a  measured  alter- 
nating current  /,  and  measuring  the  electromotive  force  E  (volts 
drop)  between  the  collecting  rings.    Then 


E^IV'R'+aj^D 

or,  solving  for  L,  we  have 

1 


i  =  _v/£2_(77j)2  (31) 

Joj 

CO 

Knowing  the  armature  resistance  and  the  frequency  -  - ,  we   can 

find  L  from  equation  (31).  The  value  of  L  thus  calculated  depends 
greatly  upon  the  position  in  which  the  armature  is  held,  as  explained 
above,  and  also  upon  the  degree  of  field  excitation. 

For  example,  the  armature  of  a  certain  single-phase  alternator 
has  a  resistance  of  0.2  ohm  measured  between  collector  rings.    An  6 

electromotive  force  of  100  volts  at  a  frequency  of  125  cycles  per 
second  (ft>=785  radians  per  second)  applied  to  the  collecting  rings 
of  the  armature  at  rest,  produces  an  effective  current  of  100  am- 
peres. Therefore,  the  inductance  of  the  armature,  as  calculated  by 
use  of  equation  (31),  is 


i= 


500^5 >)^ -20^  =0.00125  henry 


Electromotive  Force  Lost  in  Armature  Drop.  The  electro- 
motive force  between  the  collecting  rings  of  an  alternator  with 
given  load,  is  less  than  the  electromotive  force  between  rings  at 
zero  load,  with  given  field  excitation,  because  of  two  electromo- 
tive force  losses  that  occur,  and  because  of  the  effect  of  armature 
reaction. 

(a)  The  loss  of  electromotive  force,  or  the  drop,  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  This  loss  is  equal  to.  IR;  it  is  in 
phase  with  /;  and  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  electromotive  force  lost 
ki  a  direct-current  armature  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  This 
JR  drop  is  of  relatively  small  value  and  importance. 

(b)  The  loss  of  electromotive  force,  or  the  drop,  is  due,  secondly,  to 
the  inductance  of  the  armature.  This  loss  is  equal  to  a>L/,  and  it  is  90  degrees 
ahead  of  /  in  phase. 
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(c)  The  demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature  current  on  the  field 
lessens  the  useful  flux,  and  thus  indirectly  causes  a  falling-off  in  the  induced 
electromotive  force. 

The  result  of  the  actions  (b)  and  (c)  above  is  to  cause  a  loss  of 
electromotive  force  in  the  armature  of  the  same  character  in  each 
case  in  so  far  as  phase  relations  with  current  are  concerned.  There- 
fore, it  is  convenient  to  attribute  the  total  effect  of  (b)  and  (c)  to 
a  fictitious  armature  inductance  L',  which  is,  of  course,  larger  in 
value  than  the  armature  inductance  L  in  equation  (31).  The 
inductance  reactance  ojL'  corresponding  to  this  equivalent  induct- 
ance L',  is  called  the  synchronous  reactance  of  the  armature. 

Alternator  Regulation.  Given  an  alternator,  having  constant 
field  excitation.  It  has  a  certain  electromotive  force  between  col- 
lecting rings  when  its  current  output  is  zero.  As  the  current  out- 
put increases,  the  electromotive  force  between  collector  rings  gen- 
erally decreases,  because  of  the  actions  already  described;  and, 
conversely,  as  the  current  output  decreases,  the  terminal  electro- 
motive force  rises.  The  increase  of  electromotive  force  from  full 
load  to  zero  load,  with  constant  full-load  field  excitation  and  con- 
stant speed  of  driving,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  full-load 
terminal  electromotive  force,  is  called  regulation  of  the  alternator. 

For  example,  a  certain  alternator  gives  1,100  volts  between  its 
collector  rings  at  full-load  current  and  full-load  field  excitation. 
When  the  current  output  is  decreased  to  zero  by  opening  the  main 
switch,  leaving  the  field  excitation  and  speed  unchanged,  the  ter- 
minal electromotive  force  rises  to  1,166  volts.  The  regulation  is, 
therefore, 

1,166-1,100^,^      . 

— — X  100  =  6  per  cent 

The  regulation  of  a  given  alternator  varies  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  receiving  circuit  to  which  it  delivers  current. 
When  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  inductance  reactance  (as  in 
the  case  of  under-loaded  transformers  and  induction  motors),  the 
terminal  electromotive  iorce,  under  increasing  load,  falls  off  very 
much  more  than  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-inductive  (as, 
for  example,  when  the  receiving  circuit  consists  of  incandescent 
lamps  supplied  through  fully  loaded  transformers).  In  other 
words,  the  regulation  of  an  alternator  is  larger  (i.  ^.,  poorer)  for  in- 
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ductive  receiving  circuits  than  for  non-inductive  receiving  circuits. 
If  the  receiving  circuit  has  large  capacity  reactance  (as,  for  example, 
when  the  receiving  circuit  consists  of  over-excited  synchronous 
motors),  the  terminal  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator  will  rise 
with  an  increase  of  the  current  output;  and  the  regulation  of  the 
alternator  will  be  negative.  In  practice,  the  receiving  circuit  never 
as  a  whole  has  capacity  reactance. 

For  example,  a  given  alternator  having  a  regulation  of  8  per 
cent  on  a  non-inductive  receiving  circuit  (unity  power  factor),  has 
a  regulation  of  about  21  per  cent  on  an  inductive  receiving  circuit 
having  a  power  factor  of  0.9  and  a  regulation  of  about  26  per  cent 
at  a  power  factor  of  0.8  (lagging). 

Field  Excitation.  In  most  alternating-current  systems  the 
voltage  at  the  points  from  which  current  is  distributed  is  kept  con- 
stant or  approximately''  constant.  This  requires  that  the  voltage 
at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator  be  somewhat  increased  as  the 
amount  of  current  (or  load)  is  increased,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  electromotive  force  depending  on  the  volts  lost  in  the  line.  If 
the  field  excitation  of  an  alternator  be  kept  constant  while  the 
current  taken  from  the  armature  is  increased,  the  voltage  at  the 
terminals  will  decrease,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct-current  shunt 
generator.  Hence,in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  at  the  terminals 
constant,  or  to  cause  a  rise  of  voltage  with  increasing  current  output, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  field  excitation  with  increasing 
current  output. 

There  are  in  general  three  methods  in  use  for  accomplishing 
this  voltage  control. 

(1)    By  varying  the  field  excitation  with  the  load. 

(a)  Through  control  of  the  field-exciting  current  of  the  alter- 
nator by  a  rheostat  operated  either  by  hand  or  automatically  from 
the  alternator. 

(b)  Through  control  of  the  exciter  itself  by  the  main  current 
from  the  alternator  with  or  without  a  rheostat.  This  is  accomplished 
in  one  of  the  three  following  ways:  first,  compounding  the  exciter 
with  rectified  current  supplied  to  its  field  circuit;  second,  by  sup- 
plying the  armatiu^  circuit  of  the  exciter  with  alternating  current 
from  the  alternator  (compensated  field  method);  and  third,  by  an 
external  regulator  for  varying  the  exciter  field  current  by  rapidly 


no 
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short-circuiting  its'  field  rheostat,  the  duration  of  the  periods  of 
short-circuit  depending  on  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator 
(Tirrill  regulator). 

(2)  By  interaction  between  the  fields  of  the  alternator  and 
its  exciter.  This  is  Hey  land's  method  which  is  used  abroad  but 
not  in  this  country.  Use  is  made  of  the  stray  flux  from  the  alter- 
nator field  which  is  arranged  to  strengthen  the  field  of  the  exciter 
and  thus  obtain  a  compounding  effect.  The  reaction  on  the  field 
of  the  exciter  is  proportional  to  the  armature  reaction  of  the  alter- 
nator and  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  exciter  follows  closely  the 
variations  in  the  load  on  the  alternator. 

(3)  By  utilizing  the  magnetic  flux  due  to  the  armatiure  cur- 
rent so  that  the  armature  reaction  of  the  alternatpr  increases  the 

total  flux  per  pole,  and  thus 
increases  the  voltage  of  the 
alternator  as  the  load  in. 
creases.  The  exciting  field 
current  itself  is  not  varied. 
This  is  Walker's  method  and 
it  has  been  used  by  the  Brit- 
ish Westinghouse  Company. 
Of  the  above  methods 
the  first  includes  practically 
all  that  are  used  at  present 
in  this  country.  The  tend- 
ency  is  to  abandon  the 
attempts  to  design  alternators  to  be  inherently  self-regulating  and 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  special  devices  internal  to  the  alterna- 
tor and  its  exciter  for  securing  automatic  voltage  control,  and  to 
adopt  instead  an  automatic  regulator  external  to  the  alternator. 

Under  method  (1)  will  be  described  the  three  commonest  ways 
of  voltage  control  employed  at  present,  namely,  separate  excitation; 
composite  excitation,  and  the  automatic  regulator,  external  to  the 
alternator. 

Case  1.  Separate  excitation.  The  simplest  method  is  that  illus- 
trated by  the  diagram.  Fig.  110,  in  which  A  represents  the  armatiu*e 
winding,  the  terminals  of  which  Ti  and  Tz  are  connected  to  the  collector 
rings,  which  in  turn  are  connected  to  the  line  wires  through  the  brushes. 


Fig.  110.     Diagram  Showing  Method  of  Separate 

Excitation 
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The  field  of  the  alternator  is  excited  by  a  set  of  coib  on  the 
pole  pieces.  These  coils  are  represented  by  F;  and  current  is  sup- 
plied to  these  coils  from  a  small  direct-current  dynamo  E,  called 
the  exciier.  This  exciter  is  a  small  direct-current  shunt-wound  or 
compound-wound  dynamo  furnished  with  an  adjustable  rheostat  r 
in  series  with  its  field  /.  An  adjustable  rheostat  R  is  placed  in  the 
alternator  field  circuit  also.  When  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
alternator  decreases,  its  field  may  be  strengthened  by  cutting  out 
resistance  in  either  R  or  r,  or  in  both. 

Regulation  by  r  alone  is  generally  used  in  lai^  machines, 
since  the  extiter's  field  current  is  relatively  small,  while  the  alter- 
nator field  current  is  usually 
large  and  hence  would  cause  a 
large  /*  R  loss  if  passed  through 
a  rheostat.  Separate  excitation 
is  still  used  in  some  of  the  older 
electric  lighting  stations. 

Case  2.     Composite  excita- 
tion.   The  electromotive  force  of 

an  alternator  excited  as  in  Case  ^ 

1  falls  off  greatly  with  increasing 
current  output ;  and  to  counteract 
this  tendency  automatically,  an 
auxiliary  field  excitation  is  some- 
times provided,  which  increases 
with  the  current  output  of  the 
machine.     For  this  purpose  the 

whole  or  a  portion  of  the  current       *^'  '"co^SISu'l.c'iut'^''*'™'  "^ 
given  out  by  the  machine  is  recti- 
fied,* and  sent  through  the  auxiliary  field  coib.     This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  HI. 

The  field  winding  of  the  alternator  has  two  sets  of  coils  F  and 
C.  The  coils  F  are  separately  excited  as  in  Case  1.  The  coils  C, 
known  as  the  "series"  or  "composite  coils,"  are  excited  by  the 
main  current  from  the  alternator.  One  terminal  of  the  armature 
winding  is  connected  directly  to  a  collecting  ring.  The  other  arma- 
ture terminal  connects  to  one  set  of  alternate  bars  of  the  rectifying 

'CoanecEioiu  to  field  coik  are  reverHd  with  every  revenkl  et  main  cunent.  ao  that. 
in  tbs  Geld  mils,  (he  euirent  u  luu-diroctiooal. 
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commutator  B.  From  the  rectifier  the  current  is  led  through  the 
winding  C,  thence  back  to  the  rectifier,  and  thence  to  the  other 
collecting  ring.  The  shunt  S,  within  the  commutator,  may  be 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  rectify  only  a  part  of  the  current.  There 
is  also  a  shunt  S'  which  may  be  used  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
current  flowing  through  the  coil  C. 

The  alternating-current  rectifier  is  an  arrangement  for  revers- 
ing the  connections  of  the  field  circuit  with  each  reversal  of  the 
current  from  the  alternator,  so  that  the  current  may  flow  always 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  field  circuit.  The  rectifier  is  a  conunu- 
tator  mounted  on  the  armatureshaft.    This  commutator  has  as 

many  bars  as  there  are  poles  on 
the  field  magnet  of  the  alternator. 
These  bars  are  wide,  and  are 
separated  by  quite  narrow  spaces 
filled  with  mica  insulation.  Let 
these  bars  be  numbered  in  order  . 
around  the  commutator.  The 
even-numbered  bars  are  connect- 
ed together,  and  the  odd-number- 
ed bars  are  connected  together. 
The  connecting  wire  leading  from  ^ 
one  terminal  of  the  alternator 
armature  to  one  of  the  collector 
rings  is  cut ;  and  the  two  ends  thus 
formed  are  connected,  one  to  the 
even-numbered  bars  (shown  in 
full  black  in  Fig.  Ill)  of  the  rec- 
tifying commutator,  and  the  other  to  the  odd-numbered  bars  (shown 
white  in  Fig.  111).  The  field  circuit  that  is  to  receive  the  rectified 
current  is  connected  to  two  brushes  which  rub  on  the  rectifying 
comnautator,  these  brushes  being  so  spaced  that  one  touches  an 
odd-numbered  bar  when  the  other  touches  an  even-numbered  bar. 
The  brushes  are  carried  in  a  rocker  arm,  which  is  moved  forwards 
or  backwards  until  the  brushes  are  passing  from  one  bar  to  the 
next  at  the  instant  that  the  alternating  current  from  the  alternator 
is  passing  through  the  value  zero.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the 
brushes  is  indicated  by  a  minimum  of  sparking. 


Fig.  112.     Diagram  Showing  Composite! 
Excitation  with  Transformer 
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Fig.  112  shows  an  alternator  A  with  two  sets  of  field  coils  F 
and  C  as  before.    One  armature  terminal  is  connected  to  a  collect- 


Aujrftiary  Fiafei 


va.%  ring;  and  the  other  armature  terminal  connects  to  the  primary 
of  a  transformer  T,  and  thence  to  the  other  collecting  ring.  The 
terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of  T  connect  to  the  bars  of  the  recti- 
fying commutator  B,  from  which  the  composite  field  winding  C  is 
supplied.     The  transformer  T  is  usually  placed  inside  the  armature. 


Au^ifiwy  f^ei 


ABC 

Fig.  114.     Thre 
Field  Eici 

Composite  field  excitation  b,  however,  not  satisfactory  in  ctae 
of  ■polyphase  aitemaiora,  unlets  the  recemng  circuits  supplied  from  the 
allemalors  are  approximaiely  balanced.    Unbalancing  of  the  receiv- 
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ing  circuits  changes  the  electromotive  forces  generated  ;n  the  dif- 
ferent phase  windings  of  the  armature,  by  different  amounts;  and 
composite  excitation,  appUed  to  the  magnetic  field  as  a  whole, 
cannot,  properly,  correct  the  different  electromotive  force  variations 
of  the  several  phases. 

In  cases  where  the  receiver  circuits  are  approximately  balanced, 
the  current  for  the  composite  field  excitation  is  taken  through  a 
rectifying  commutator  from  the  secondary  coil  of  a  series  (or  current) 
transformer  which  has  two  or  three  distinct  primary  coils,  one  for 
each  phase.  This  arrangement  applied  to  a  two-phase  alternator 
is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  and  applied  to  a  three-phase  alternator  in 
Fig.  114.  The  effect  of  the  several  primary  coils  on  the  series  trans- 
former is  to  balance  up  the  slight  differences  of  the  several  poly- 
phase currents,  in  so  far  as  their  action  upon  the  composite  excita- 
tion is  concerned.  This  method  has  been  used  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  in  the  case  of  alternators  of  small  capacity. 

Case  3.  Automatic  regulator.  There  are  on  the  market  a 
number  of  automatic  devices  which  are  designed  to  change  the  field 
strength  of  a  generator  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  generator 
voltage.  The  most  successful  of  these  devices  is  the  Tirrill  regulator 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  This  regulator 
differs  from  other  types  of  regulators  in  that  it  does  not  make  use 
o^  the  principle  of  switching  resistances  in  and  out  ofthe  field  circuit 
by  the  step-by-step  method.  The  Tirrill  regulator  controls  the  gen- 
erator voltage  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  a  shunt  circuit  con- 
nected across  the  exciter  field  rheostat,  the  duration  of  such  periods 
of  short-circuit  being  varied  automatically.  The  field  rheostat  is 
first  turned  in  until  the  exciter  voltage  is  much  reduced  and  the  regu- 
lator circuit  is  then  closed.  This  short-circuits  the  rheostat  through 
contacts  in  the  regulator,  causing  the  voltage  of  the  exciter  and  the 
generator  to  immediately  increase.  At  a  predetermined  point  the 
regulator  contacts  are  automatically  opened  which  causes  the  field 
current  of  the  exciter  to  again  pass  through  the  rheostat.  The 
resulting  decrease  in  voltage  is  quickly  checked  by  another  closing 
of  the  regulator  contacts,  which  continue  to  vibrate  to  and  fro 
thus  keeping  the  generator  voltage  within  the  desired  limits. 

Fig.  115  is  a  front  view  of  a  Tirrill  regulator  "form  A2"  designed 
for  alternators  having  exciters  of  small  capacities.    Fig.  116  is  a  rear 
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view  of  the  regulator  showing  the  resistance  box  and  iron  brackets 
for  mounting  it  at  the  end  of  the 
switchboard  if  desired,  although  it  is 
recommended  that  it  be  mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  switchboard,  A  diagram 
of  the  electrical  connections  for  a  "nrrill 
regulator  with  an  alternator  and  its 
excdter  is  shown  in  Fig.  117. 

The  regulator  has  a  direct-current 
control  magnet,  an  alternating-current 
control  magnet,  and  a  relay.  The 
direct-current  control  magnet  is  con- 
nected to  the  exciter  bus  bars.  This 
magnet  has  a  fixed  stop-core  in  the 
bottom  and  a  movable  core  in  the  top 

L-  1.    •       i.^     L   J  ^  ■      i   J    1  Fig'  116.    Front  View  ot  Tirrill 

which  IS  attached  to  a  pivoted  lever  Recuiauir 

having  at  the  opposite  end  a  flexible 

contact  pulled  downward  by  four  spiral  springs.  For  clear- 
ness, however,  only  one  spring  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Opposite 
the  direct-current  control  magnet  is  the  alternating-current  control 
magnet  which  has  a  potential 
winding  connected  by  means  of  a 
potential  transformer  to  the  al- 
ternating-current generator  or 
bus  bars.  There  is  an  adjustable 
compensating  winding  on  the 
alternating-current  magnet  con- 
nected through  a  current  trans- 
former to  the  principal  lighting 
feeder.  The  object  of  this  wind- 
ing is  to  raise  the  voltage  of  the  al- 
ternating-current busbars  as  the 
load  increases.  The  alternating- 
current  control  magnet  has  a 
movable  core  and  a  lever  and  con- 
tactssimilartothoseofthedirect-  Fig.  no.    Back  view  ot  Timii 

,  ,     ,  RegulBlot 

current  control  magnet,  and  the 

two  combined  produce  what  is  known  as  the  "floating  main  contacts." 
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The  relay  consists  of  a  U-shaped  magnet  core  having  a  differ- 
ential winding  and  a  pivoted  armature  controlling  the  contacts 
which  open  and  close  the  shunt  circuit  across  the  exciter  field  rheostat. 
One  of  the  differential  windings  of  the  relay  is  permanently  con- 
nected across  the  exciter  bus  bars  and  tends  to  keep  the  contacts 
open.  The  other  winding  is  connected  to  the  exciter  bus  bars  through 
the  floating  main  contacts  and  when  the  latter  are  closed  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  the  first  winding  and  allows  the  relay  contacts  to  short- 
circuit  the  exciter  field  rheostat.  Condensers  are  connected  across 
the  relay  contacts  to  prevent  severe  arcing  and  possible  injury. 

The  cyde  cf  operation  is  as  follows:  The  circuit  shunting  the 
exciter  field  rheostat  through  the  relay  contacts  is  opened  by  means 
of  a  single-pole  switch  at  the  bottom  of  the  regulator  panel  and  the 
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Fig.  117.     Diagram  of  Electrical  ConnectionB  for  Tirriil  Regulator 


rheostat  turned  in  until  the  alternating-current  voltage  is  reduced 
65  per  cent  below  normal,  which  so  weakens  both  of  the  control 
magnets  that  the  floating  main  contacts  are  closed.  This  closes  the 
relay  circuit  and  demagnetizes  the  relay  magnet,  releasing  the 
relay  armature,  and  the  spring  closes  the  relay  contacts.  The  single- 
pole  switch  is  then  closed  and  as  the  exciter  field  rheostat  is  short- 
circuited,  the  exciter  voltage  will  at  once  rise  and  bring  up  the  voltage 
of  the  alternator.  This  will  strengthen  the  alternating-current  and 
direct-current  control  magnets,  and  at  the  voltage  for  which  the 
counterweight  has  been  previously  adjusted,  the  main  contacts  will 
open.  The  relay  magnet  will  then  attract  its  armature  and  by 
opening  the  shunt  circuit  at  the  relay  contacts  .will  throw  the  full 
resistance  into  the  exciter  field  circuit  tending  to  lower  the  exciter 
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and  the  alternator  voltajge.  The  main  contacts  will  then  be  again 
closed,  the  exciter  field  rheostat  short-circuited  through  the  relay 
contacts,  and  the  cycle  repeated.  This  operation  is  continued  at  a 
high  rate  of  vibration  due  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  control  magnets 
and  maintains  not  a  constant  but  a  steady  exciter  voltage. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  regulator  is  that  in  controlling 
the  voltage  of  the  alternator  by  operating  entirely  on  the  field  cir- 
cuit of  the  exciter,  the  heating  losses  are  far  smaller  and  the  eflBciency 
correspondingly  higher  than  is  the  case  with  those  regulators  which 
operate  directly  on  the  alternator  field. 

Another  advantage  is  that  several  alternators  may  be  operated 
in  parallel  using  but  one  regulator,  if  all  use  the  same  exciter.  On 
the  other  hand  if,  as  is  more  usual,  several  exciters  are  used  in 
parallel,  one  regulator  and  an  equalizer  rheostat  for  each  additional 
exciter  are  necessary. 

If  two  or  more  exciters,  not  operating  in  parallel,  are  used,  a 
separate  regulator  must  be  installed  for  each  exciter.  The  Tirrill 
"form  F"  regulator  is  made  for  large  installations,  and  is  furnished 
with  several  relays  varying  from  two  to  twelve,  according  to  the 
size,  the  capacity,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  exciters  used.  While 
these  "form  F"  regulators  differ  more  or  less  in  detail  according 
to  special  conditions,  the  main  features  of  operation  are  the  same  as 
in  the  "form  A2"  regulator. 

The  standard  voltage  for  exciters  is  125  volts,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  250  volts.  Tirrill  regulators  are  designed  for  a  range 
of  from  70  to  140  volts  in  the  first  case,  and  for  a  range  of  from  140 
to  280  volts  in  the  second  case. 

\^th  the  growing  use  of  these  automatic  regulators  external 
to  the  alternator,  it  has  been  found  desirable  by  manufacturers 
to  minimize  their  efforts  to  design  alternators  of  low  inherent  regula- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  turbo-alternators  and  machines  of 
large  rated  output.  A  low  inherent  regulation  is  today  considered 
an  expensive  and  unnecessary  luxury,  for  by  some  sacrifice  in  this 
quality  a  relatively  large  gain  in  rated  capacity  becomes  possible, 
and  in  many  cases  a  higher  efficiency. 

The  advent  of  the  automatic  regulator  has  thus  enabled  de- 
signers to  effect  considerable  improvement  in  alternators  by  relieving 
them  of  the  troublesome  question  of  low  inherent  regulation,  and 
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permitting  them  to  give  greater  weight  than  ever  to  the  important 
matters  of  increasing  output  and  eflSciency. 

POLYPHASE  ALTERNATORS  ANP  SYSTEMS 

SINQLE-PHASB  SYSTEM 

Limitations.  As  long  as  alternating  current  was  generated, 
transmitted,  and  used  for  electric  lighting  only,  the  single-phase 
system  gave  complete  satisfaction,  simplicity  in  the  generating, 
transmitting,  and  receiving  apparatus  being  its  most  striking  and 
valuable  feature. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  electric  lighting  industry,  there  was 
very  little,  if  any,  demand  for  current  to  operate  motors  for  power 
purposes.  Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  developed  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  current  for  potoer  purposes,  fully  equaling,  if 
not  exceeding,  that  for  lighting  work.  With  the  advent  of  this  new 
condition,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  single-phase  alternat- 
ing-current system  became  manifest.  Single-phase  constant-speed 
motors  are  difficult  to  make  self-starting*  under  load,  especially  in 
units  of  large  size;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  single-phase  system  for 
general  power  purposes,  with  the  apparatus  now  available,  is  not 
practicable. 

It  was  in  1888,  in  Italy,  that  Ferarris  discovered  the  important 
principle  of  the  production  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field  by  means 
of  two  or  more  alternating  currents  displaced  in  phase  from  one 
another,  and  he  thus  made  possible,  by  means  of  the  induction  motor, 
the  use  of  polyphase  currents  for  power  purposes.  The  most  important 
advantage  of  polyphase  aUemaiing  currents  aver  the  simple  single-phase 
system  is  that  aUemating-current  motors  can  he  satisfactorily  operated 
by  them.  It  was  mainly  the  requirements  of  the  induction  motor 
V         that  led  to  the  development  of  the  polyphase  system. 


/ 


TWO-PHASE  SYSTEM 

Two-Phase  Alternator.  The  simplest  form  of  polyphase  gen- 
erator consists  of  two  similar  and  independent  single-phase  armatures 
mounted  rigidly  on  one  and  the  same  shaft,  one  beside  the  other, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  electromotive  forces  at  the  terminals  of 


*Thi8  statement  does  not  include  the  single-phase  series  commutator  motor  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  railway  motors. 
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the  respective  armatures  arrive  at  their  maximum  values  90  degrees, 
or  one-fourth  of  a  period,  apart.  The  currents  from  such  a  machine 
are  said  to  have  a  two-phase  relationship.  The  two  separate  armatures 
are  supposed  to  revolve  inside  the  same  crown  of  field  magnet  poles. 

Fig.  118  shows  an  end  view  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  arma- 
ture B  is  here  shown  inside  of  armature  A  for  the  sake  of  oleamess. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  armatures  A  and  B  are  so  mounted  on 
the  shaft  that  the  slots  of  A  are  midway  under  the  poles  N,  S  when 
the  slots  of  B  are  midway  between  the  same  poles.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  electromotive  force  generated  in  the  armature  coils  of 
A  and  B  are  so  related  in  their  variations  that  the  electromotive 
force  of  A  is  at  its  maximum  when  the  electromotive  force  of  B 
is  zero.  Or  in  other  words,  the  two  electromotive  forces  are  90 
degrees  apart  in  phase,  or  are  in 
quadrature  (at  right-angles)  to  each 
other. 

A  careful  study  of  Fig.  118 
will  show  that  the  electromotive 
forces  induced  in  armatures  A  and 
B  are  90  degrees  apart  in  phase. 
Thus  the  figure  shows  the  arma- 
ture A  in  the  position  in  which  its 
windings  (in  the  slots)  are  cutting 
lines  of   magnetic   flux   from   the 

field  poles  at  a  maximum  rate,  while     ^^«Jti^wit?T5^*s'e?irI^^^^^ 
the  armature  B  is  shown  in  the 

position  in  which  its  windings  are  midway  between  the  field  poles 
where  they  do  not  cut  any  magnetic  flux  at  all.  Therefore,  the  electro- 
motive force  in  the  windings  of  the  armature  A  is  at  its  maximum 
value,  while  the  electromotive  force  in  the  windings  of  armature  B 
is  zero  at  the  same  instant.  That  these  electromotive  forces  generated 
in  the  windings  of  A  and  B  differ  in  phase  by  90  degrees,  may  also 
be  shown  as  follows:  The  electromotive  force  generated  by  a  con- 
ductor on  armature  A  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  changes  as 
it  moves  from  the  center  of  one  north  pole  to  the  center  of  the  next 
north  pole.  The  interval  between  the  centers  of  two  adjacent  north 
poles,  a  "double  pole  pitch,"  corresponds  then  to  360  "electrical"  de- 
grees.  Therefore,  the  phase  (space)  difference  between  the  conductors 
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Fig.  119.    Diagram  Showing  Method  of  Combin- 
ing Separate  Armature  Windings  on  One  Core 


on  A  and  B  is  seen  to  be  J  of  360  degrees,  or  90  electrical  degrees. 

The  two  equal,  but  distinct  and  independent  electromotive 

forces   generated  by  such  a  two-phase   alternator  are  generally 

used  to  supply  two  distinct 
and  separate  currents  to  two 
distinct  and  independent  cir- 
cuits. When  so  used  the 
system  is  called  a  two^hase, 
four-wire  system.  We  shall  see 
later  that  it  is  possible  to  in- 
terconnect the  two  circuits 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  of 
the  four  line  wires  may  be 
omitted. 

In  practice  the  actual  two- 
phase  alternator  is  constructed 
by  placing  both  the  armature 
windings  of  A  and  B  upon  one 
and  the  same  armature  core,  instead  of  on  separate  cores.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  armature  core  has  twice  as  many  slots  as  either  ^  or  B  in 
Fig.  118.  Fig.  1 19  shows  such  an  armature.  The  slots  marked  ai,  a%, 
a«,  etc.,  contain  the  conductors  comprising  phase  A;  whereas  the  slots 
marked  6i,  62,  &8,  etc.,  contain  the  conductors  comprising  phase  B. 
The  A  winding  passes  in  slot  ai  from  front  to  back  of  the  armature 

core;  then  towards  the 
reader  (that  is,  from  back 
to  front)  in  slot  a%;  then 
from  front  to  back  in  as, 
from  back  to  front  in  04, 
and  so  on.  The  various 
conductors  in  slots  ai,  02, 
as,  etc.,  are  joined  in  series 
by  connectors  (at  front  and 
back),  and  the  two  ends  of 
the  final  series  are  connected  to  two  collector  rings. 

The  B  winding  passes  in  slot  61,  from  front  to  back  of  the  arma- 
ture core;  then  towards  the  reader,  that  is,  from  back  to  front,  in 
slot  62/  then  from  front  to  back  in  63.  from  back  to  front  in  64,  and 


Fig.  120.     Distributed  or  Multi-Coil  Winding 
for  Two-Phase  Alternator 
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Pig.  121.     Diagram  of  Collector  Ring  System 
for  Two-Phaoe  Alternator 


SO  on.  The  various  conductors  in  slots  61,  62,  fcs,  etc.,  are  joined  in 
series,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  final  series  are  connected  to  two 
collector  rings,  which  rings  are  distinct  from  the  pair  of  rings  to 
which  the  A  winding  is  connected. 

The  armature  windings  A 
and  B  just  described  are  of  the 
concentrated  or  uni-coU  type,  page 
100,  having  only  one  slot  per  pole 
for  each  winding,  i.  e.,  per  phase. 
Distributed  or  muUi-coil  windings 
also  are  frequently  used  for  two- 
phase  alternators.  Thus,  Fig.  120 
shows  an  end  view  of  a  portion  of  a  two-phase  armature  with  its  A 
and  B  windings  each  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole.  The  coils 
belonging  to  winding  A  are  lightly  shaded,  and  those  belonging  to 
winding  B  are  darkly  shaded  in  the  figure.  The  connections  between 
the  coils  of  the  A  winding  are  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  full  lines, 
while  the  connections  of  the  B  winding  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Two-phase  alternators  are  usually  provided  with  two  sets  of 
collector  rings;  one  ring,  however,  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon connection  for  the  two  armature  windings,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
121.  The  lines  A  and  B  in  the  clock  diagram.  Fig.  122,  represent 
the  generator  electromotive  forces,  a  represents  the  current  in 
main  7,6  represents  the  current  in  main  J?,  and  c,  which  is  the  vector 
sum  of  a  and  6,  represents  the 
current  in  the  common  main  9.  If 
a  =6,  it  is  evident  that  c  = 
ai/T  =  6|/T 

THREE-PHASB   SYSTEM 

Three  -  Phase     Alternator. 

Consider  three  similar  single- 
phase  armatures  Ay  B,  and  C, 
mounted   side   by  side   on   the 

same  shaft  and  revolved  in  the  same  field,  each  armature  having  as 
many  slots  as  there  are  field  poles.  Fix  the  attention  upon  a  certain  ar- 
mature slot  of  ^,and  let  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  this 
slot  is  squarely  under  an  A^pole.    Let  t  be  the  time  which  elapses  as  this 


Fig.  122.     Clock  Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.'s  and 
Currents  for  Two-Phase  Alternator 
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Fig.  123.    Clock  Diagram  of  Three-phase 
E.  M.  F.'s  and  Currents 


armature  slot  passes  from  the  center  of  one  N  pole  to  the  center  of 
the  next  N  pole.    The  armature  B  is  to  be  so  fixed  to  the  shaft  that 

its  slots  are  squarely  under  the  poles 
at  the  instant  J  t;  and  the  armature 
C  is  to  be  so  fixed  that  its  slots  are 
squarely  under  the  poles  at  the  in- 
stant §  t  While  a  slot  passes  from 
the  center  of  one  N  pole  to  the 
center  of  the  next  N  pole,  the 
electromotive  force  passes  through 
one  complete  cycle.  Hence,  the 
electromotive  forces  given  by  three 
armatures  arranged  as  above,  will 
be  120  degrees  apart  in  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  123,  in  which  the  lines 
Ay  By  and  C  represent  the  respective  electromotive  forces.  The  cur- 
rents given  by  the  armatures  to  three  similar  receiving  circuits  lag 
equally  behind  the  respective  electromotive  forces,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines  a,  6,  and  c.  This  combination  of  three 
single-phase  alternators  is  called  a  three-phase  alternator.  In  prac- 
tice the  three  distinct  windings  Ay  By  and  C  are  placed  upon  one 

and  the  same  armature  body. 
For  this  purpose  the  armature 
core  has  three  times  as  many 
slots  as  i4,  5,  or  C 

Fig.  124  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  slots  for  such  a  wind- 
ing. The  slots  belonging  to 
phase  A  are  drawn  in  heavy 
lines,  and  are  marked  ai,  02, 
etc.  Those  belonging  to  phase 
B  are  shown  dotted,  and  those 
belonging  to  phase  C  are  shown 
in  light  lines.  The  A  winding 
would  pass  up  slot  ai,  down  as, 
up  azy  etc.;  the  B  winding,  up  61,  down  62,  up  63,  etc.;  and  similarly 
for  winding  C. 

The  windings  Ay  By  and  C  here  described  are  of  the  concen- 
trated type,  having  only  one  slot  per  pole  for  each  winding.    Dis- 


Fig. 


1 24 .     Arrangement  of  Slots  for  Three- 
Phase  Alternator  Armature 
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Portion  of  Diagram  of  Windings  for 
Three-Phase  AlternatoV  Armature 


tributed  windings  also  are  frequently  used  for  three-phase  alter- 
nators. Thus  Fig.  125  shows  a  portion  of  a  three-phase  armature 
with  its  A,  B,  and  C  windings  each  distributed  in  two  slots  per 
pole.  The  coils  belonging  to  windings  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively, 
are  differently  shaded  to  distinguish  them.  The  manner  of  connect- 
ing the  coils  of  each  winding  is 
described  on  page  145. 

If  the  three  circuits  of  a 
three-phase  alternator  are  to  be 
entirely  independent,  six  collec- 
tor rings  must  be  used,  two  for 
each  winding;  however,  the  cir- 
cuits may  be  kept  practically  ^»«-  i^j 
independent  by  using  four  col- 
lector rings  and  four  mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  126.  The  main  4  serves 
as  a  common  return  wire  for  the  independent  currents,  in  mains  1, 
2.  and  S.  When  the  three  receiving  circuits  are  equal  in  resist- 
ance and  reactance,  that  is,  when  the  system  is  balanced,  the  three 
currents  are  equal,  and  are  120  degrees  apart  in  phase  (each  cur- 
rent lagging  behind  its  electromotive  force  by  the  same  amount 
as  the  others) ;  and  their  sum  is  at  each  instant  equal  to  zero.  In  this 
case,  main  4>  Fig.  126,  carries  no  current.  Therefore,  main  ^  and 
the  corresponding  collector  ring  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  three 
windings  connected  together  at  the  point  N,  called  the  common 
junction  or  neutral  point  This  arrangement,  shown  in  the  symmetrical 
diagram.  Fig.  127,  is  called  the  "Y"  or  "star"  scheme  of  connecting 
the  three  windings  or  phases  A,  5,  and  C 

Another  scheme  for  connecting  the  three  windings  Ay  B,  and 
C  (also  for  balanced  loads), 
called  the  "A"  (delta)  or  "mesh" 
scheme,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  128. 
Winding  (or  phase)  A  is  connect- 
ed between  rings  3  and  1;  wind- 
ing (or  phase)  B  between  rings 
1  and  2;  and  winding  (or  phase) 
C  between  rings  2  and  3. 

The  direction  in  a  circuit  in  which  the  electromotive  force  or 
current  is  considered  as  a  positive  electromotive  force  or  current. 


Fig.  126. 


Collector  Ring  System  for  Three- 
Phase  Alternator 
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is  called  the  positive  direction  through  the  circuit.  This  direction 
is  chosen  arbitrarily.  The  arrows  in  Figs.  127  and  128  indicate  the 
positive  directions  in  the  mains  and  through  the  windings.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  arrows  represent  not  the  actual  direc- 
tions of  the  electromotive  forces  or  currents  at  any  given  instant, 
but  merely  the  dii'ections  of  positive  electromotive  forces  or  currents. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  127,  the  currents  are  considered  positi^w  when  flowing 
from  the  common  junction  towards  the  collecting  rings,  and  the 
currents  are  never  all  of  the  same  sign. 

Y-Connected  Armatures.  Electromotive  Force  Relations.  We 
shall  consider  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and  j?,  Fig. 
127,  to  be  positive,  when  it  tends  to  send  current  through  a  receiving 
circuit!  from  main  1  to  main  8.    Similarly,  the  electromotive  force 


Fig.  127.     The  "Y"  Scheme  of 
Coimeotixig  Three  Phftsea  in 
Three-Phase  Alternator 


Fig.  128.     Diagram  of  "A"  Scheme 

forlConnecting  Phases  in  Three* 

Phase  Alternator 


between  mains  8  and  S  is  considered  positive,  from  main  j?  to  main 
3;  and  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and  3  is  considered 
positive,  from  main  3  to  main  1.  Passing  through  the  windings 
A  and  B  from  ring  2  to  ring  1,  Fig.  127  (which  is  the  direction  in 
which  an  electromotive  force  must  be  generated  to  give  an  electro- 
motive force  acting  upon  a  receiving  circuit  from  main  1  to  main  2), 
the  winding  A  is  passed  through  in  the  positive  direction,  and  the 
winding  B  in  the  negative  direction.  Therefore,  the  electromotive 
force  from  main  1  to  main  ;^  is  A—B,  Similarly  the  electromotive 
force  from  main  2  to  main  3  is  5—  C,  and  the  electromotive  force  from 
main  3  to  main  1  is  C—A.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  clock 
diagram,  Fig.  129.  The  electromotive  force  between  mains  1  and 
2  (namely,  A—B)  is  30  degrees  behind  A  in  phase,  and  its  effective 
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value  is  2E  cos  30°=  V  3  E,  where  E  is  the  common  value  of  each  pf 
the  electromotive  forces  A,  B,  and  C.  Similar  statements  hold 
concerning  the  electromotive  forces  between  mains  2  and  3,  and  those 
between  mains  3  and  1.  Hence,  the  electromotive  force  between  any 
pair  of  mains  leading  from  a  three-phase  alternator  vriih  a  ^-connected 
armature  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  generated  per  phase  mul- 
tiplied  by  V  3. 

Current  Relations,  In  the  Y  connection,  the  currents  in  the 
mains  are  equal  to  the  currents  in  the  respective  windings  Or  arma- 
ture phases,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  127. 

A-Connected  Armatures.  Electromotive  Force  Relations.  In 
A-connected  armatures  the  electromotive  forces  between  the  mains 


Fig.  129.     Clock  Diagram  of  E.  M.  F.8 
for  Three-Phase  ^'Y"  Winding 


Fig.  130.     Clock  Diagram  for  Cur- 
rents in  *' A"  Connected  Thrce- 
Phase  Armature 


or  collector  rings  are  equal  to  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  respec- 
tive windings,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  128. 

Current  Relations.  Referring  to  Fig.  128,  we  see  that  a  positive 
current  in  winding  A  produces  a  positive  current  in  main  1,  and 
that  a  negative  current  in  winding  B  produces  a  positive  current 
in  main  1;  therefore,  the  current  in  main  1  is  a— 6,  where  a  is  the 
current  in  winding  A,  and  b  is  the  current  in  winding  B,  Similarly, 
the  current  in  main  2  is  b—c,  and  the  current  in  main  3  is  c—a. 
These  differences  are  shown  in  Fig.  130.  The  current  in  main  1 
(namely  a— 6)  is  30  degrees  behind  a  in  phase;  and  its  effective  value 
is  |/  3  /,  where  /  is  the  common  effective  value  of  the  currents, 
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Fig.  131.     "Y"  Method  of  Con- 
necting Receiving  Circuits 


a,  b,  c,  in  the  different  phases.     Similar  statements  hold  for  the 

currents  in  mains  2  and  3;  so  that  the  current  in  each- main  froni 

a  A-connected  armature  is  l/  3  times  the  current  in  each  winding. 

Receiving  Circuits  to  Three-Phase  Mains.    Dissimilar  Circuits 

(Unbalanced  System).  When  the  receiv- 
ing circuits  which  take  current  from 
three-phase  mains  are  dissimilar,  that  is, 
do  not  each  have  equal  resistance  and 
reactance,  four  mains  should  be  employed, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  126;  each  receiv- 
ing circuit  being  connected  from  main 
4  to  one  of  the  other  mains.  A  com- 
mon example  of  an  unbalanced  system 
is  where  a  mixed  load  of  induction  motors  and  incandescent  lamps  is 
connected  unsymmetrically  to  three-phase  receiving  mains.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  to  keep  the  three  windings  A,  B,  and  C  of  the 
alternator  ahnost  equally  loaded;  and  in  practice  the  receiving  cir- 
cuits are  so  disposed  as  to  satisfy  this  condition  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Similar  Circuits  (Balanced  System),  WTien  three-phase  cur- 
rents are  used  to  drive  induction  motors,  synchronous  motors,  or 
rotary  converters,  each  one  of  these  machines  takes  current  equally 
from  the  three  mains;  and  since  three-phase  currents  are  utilized 
chiefly  in  the  operation  of  the  machines  mentioned,  the  system  is 
usually  balanced.  In  this  case  three  mains  only  are  employed,  and 
each  receiving  unit  has  three  similar  receiving  circuits  connected 
to  the  mains  according  to  either  the  Y  or  the  A  method.  The  Y  method 
of  connecting  receiving  circuits  is  shown  in  Fig.  131.    One  terminal 

of  each  receiving  circuit  is  connected 
to  a  main,  and  the  other  terminals  are 
connected  together  at  the  neutral  point 
N.  In  this  case  the  current  in  each  re- 
ceiving circuit  is  equal  to  the  current  in 
the  main  to  which  it  is  connected.  The 
electromotive  force  between  the  termi- 
nals  of  each  receiving  circuit,  as  A,  is 

equal  to  — =^  ,  where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  between  any  pair 

V  3 

of  mains. 


Fig.  132.     "A"  Method  of  Connect- 
ing Receiving  Circuits 
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A  connection 

Y  connection 

E.  M.  F.  between 
Mains 

Current  in  Each 
Main 

Power  Rating 

Va/, 

V  3  «,/, 
V3  E^^ 

The  A  method  of  connecting  receiving  circuits  is  shown  in 
Fig.  132.  Here  the  three  receiving  circuits  are  connected  between 
the  respective  pairs  of  mains;  the  electromotive  force  acting  on 
each  receiving  circuit  is  the  electromotive  force  between  the  mains; 

and  the  current  in  each  receiving  circuit  is — _-,"  where  /  isthe 
current  in  each  main,  ^  3 

Examples.  1.  The  three  windings  or  phases  of  a  three-phase  induc- 
tion motor  are  Y-connected  to  three-phase  mains.  The  voltage  between 
mains  is  500,  and  each  main  delivers  25  amperes  to  the  motor.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  current  in  each  phase  of  the  motor,  and  the  electromotive  force 
acting  on  each  phase  of  the  motor. 

Solution,  Since  the  windings  are  Y-connected,  the  current  in  each  is 
the  same  as  the  current  in  each  main,  namely,  25  amperes;  and  the  electro- 

600 
motive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of  the  motor  winding  is —t:=,  or  288.7  volts. 

The  power  input  isP=V3   X600X25-  21650  watts. 

2.  The  three  phases  of  the  above  three-phase  induction  motor  are  A-con- 
nected  to  three-phase  mains.  The  voltage  between  mains  in  288.7,  and  the 
current  in  each  main  is  43.3  amperes.  It  is  required  to  find  the  current  in 
each  phase  of  the  motor,  and  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of 
the  motor. 

Solution,  Since  the  windings  are  A-connected,  the  electromotive  force 
acting  on  each  phase  is  the  same  as  the  voltage  between  the  mains,  namely 


288.7  volts;  and  current  in  each  phase  of  the  motor  is 


43.3 


VT 


or  25  amperes. 


The  power  input  is  P*  V  3  X  288.7  X  43.3  =  21650  watts,  the  same  as  before. 

Summary  of  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations  for 
A  and  Y  Connections.  Let  £„,  be  the  rated  electromotive  force  of 
each  winding,  and  /«,  the  rated  full-load  current  output  of  each  phase 
of  the  winding  of  a  three-phase  alternator,  then,  for  a  generator  with 
non-inductive  load,  the  data  is  as  given  in  Table  III. 

Let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  between  mains  of  a  three- 
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TABLE  IV 
A'  and  Y-Connectlon  Data  In  Receiving  Circuits 


A  connection 

Y  connection 

E.  M.  F.  between  Ter- 
minals of  Each  Re- 
ceivinc  Circuit 

Current  in  Each 

Receiving 

Circuit 

Total  Power 
Input 

E 
E 

/ 

V3 
/ 

^  Z    EI 
<Z   EI 

phase  system,  and  let  /  be  the  current  in  each  main,  then,  for  three 
receiving  circuits,  the  data  is  as  given  in  Table  IV. 

The  permissible  power  output  or  rating  of  a  three-phase  alter- 
nator is  the  same  whether  its  armature  windings  are  Y-connected 
or  A-connected. 

The  power  output  of  a  three-phase  generator  is  1/  3  X  electro- 
motive force  between  mainsX current  in  one  mainXpower  factor  of  the 
receiving  circuits. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  POWER 

In  alternating-current  circuits,  power  cannot  in  general  be 
measured  by  means  of  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter,  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  current,  because  the  power  expended  is  generally  less  than 
the  product  of  effective  electromotive  force  and  effective  current  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  phase  between  the  electromotive  force 
and  the  current. 

A  well-designed  wattmeter  is  the  standard  instrument  for 
measuring  power  in  alternating-current  circuits,  and  the  methods 
involving  its  use  are  the  most  generally  satisfactory. 

Note. — ^The  discussion  of  the  wattmeter  given  on  page  78  applies  pri- 
marily to  th^  use  of  the  wattmeter  for  the  measurement  of  power  delivered 
in  single-phase  systems. 

The  several  circuits  of  a  polyphase  system  are  often  entirely  sep- 
arate and  independent;  and  in  such  cases  the  total  power  delivered  to  a 
receiving  apparatus  is  found  by  measuring  the  power  delivered  to  each 
separate  receiving  circuit.  The  total  power  delivered  is  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  delivered  to  the  different  receiving  circuits. 

In  order  to  measure  the  power  delivered  to  one  of  the  receiv- 
ing circuits  of  a  polyphase  system,  the  current  coil  of  the  watt- 
meter is  to  be  connected  in  series  with  this  receiving  circuit,  and 
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the  pressure  (or  voltage)  coil  of  the  wattmeter  is  to  be  connected 
between  the  terminals  of  this  receiving  circuit.  In  some  cases  this 
connection  of  the  voltage  coil  cannot  be  made,  because  on  ter- 
minal of  the  receiving  circuit  may  be  out  of  reach  in  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus. 

Balanced  Systems.  In  general,  the  several  circuits  which 
receive  current  and  power  from  polyphase  mains  are  more  or  less 
unlike  in  both  resistance  and  reactance,  and  take  different  amounts 
of  current  and  power  from  the  mains.  It  is,  however,  desirable 
that  the  several  receiving  circuits  be  alike,  so  that  they  may  take 
equal  currents  and  equal  amounts  of  power  from  the  mains.  When 
this  condition  is  realized,  the  system  is  said  to  be  balanced. 

For  example,  when  independent  groups  of  lamps  are  supplied 
from  polyphase  mains,  each  group  taking  current  directly,  or  through 
a  transformer,  from  one  phase  of  the  polyphase  system,  the  system 
is  said  to  be  unbalanced  when  the  number  of  lamps  is  not  the  same 
in  the  several  groups.  In  general,  the  supply  of  power  to  several 
separate,  independent,  and  unrelated  receiving  circuits,  such  as 
independent  groups  of  lamps  and  single-phase  motors,  leads  to  the 
unbalancing  of  a  polyphase  system.  Apparatus,  such  as  polyphase 
induction  motors,  synchronous  motors,  and  rotary  converters  which 
are  especially  designed  to  take  power  from  polyphase  mains,  is  always 
provided  with  two  or  thl-ee  similar  receiving  circuits  so  as  to  take 
.equal  amounts  of  current  and  power  from  each  phase  of  the  system. 
When  such  polyphase  apparatus  takes  power  from  polyphase  mains 
only,  the  system  is  always  very  nearly  balanced. 

If  a  polyphase  system  were  exactly  balanced  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  measure  the  power  delivered  by  one  phase  only;  but  since 
a  balanced  condition  of  a  system  is  seldom  exactly  realized  in  prac- 
tice, there  may  be  considerable  error  introduced  by  assuming  that 
a  system  is  balanced,  and  by  calculating  the  total  power  from  the 
wattmeter  reading  of  power  delivered  by  one  phase  only. 

In  balanced  or  approximately  balanced  polyphase  systems, 
the  measiu^ment  of  power  by  use  of  a  single  wattmeter  is  best 
accomplished  by  special  arrangement  of  connections  as  follows: 

Three-Wire  Two-Phase  Systems.  The  current  coil  of  the  watt- 
meter should  be  connected  in  the  middle  main  as  shown  in  Fig.  133. 
After  a  reading  is  taken  with  the  pressure  coil  connected  between 
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middle  and  lower  mains,  this  connection  is  quickly  changed  to  the 
upper  main,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and  the  wattmeter 
again  read.  The  sum  of  the  two  successive  readings  gives  the  total 
power.  If  this  method  is  used,  the  system  should  not  only  be  bal- 
anced, but  no  change  in  the  load  should  occur  between  readings. 


fiha%B  A 


rmeBt'yin^  o/rca/f  A 


Phase   B 


reet/vt'n^  eiroutt    B 


Fig.  133.     Diagram  of  Power  Connection  for  Three- Wire 
Two-Phase  Induction  Motor 

For  example,  the  power  taken  by  a  two-phase  induction  motor 
is  measured  by  a  wattmeter  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  133.  When 
the  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown  by  the  full  line  in  the  figure, 
it  reads  9,900  watts.  When  the  wattmeter  is  connected  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  it  reads  1,415  watts.  The  total  watts  delivered 
are,  therefore,  11,315  watts,  the  two  phases  of  the  motor  being 
assumed  to  be  balanced.  Each  phase  of  the  motor  receives,  there- 
fore, — ^ =5,657  watts.    The  ciuTcnt  delivered  to  each  phase, 

as  measured  by  an  alternating-current  ammeter  is  32.14  amperes; 
and  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  each  phase  of  the  motor, 
that  is,  between  the  terminals  of  each  receiving  circuit,  is  220  volts. 
The  apparent  power  (volt-amperes)  delivered  to  each  phase  is  220 

main  I 


main  3 


fnain    2 


Fig.  134.     Diagram  of  Power  Connection 
for  Three- Wire  Three-Phasc  System 

voltsX32.14  amperes=  7,071  apparent  watts;  and  the  power  factor 
of  each  receiving  circuit  is 

5,657  watts 


7.071  apparent  watts 


or  0.80 
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Hie  two  readings  of  a  wattmeter,  connected  as  shown  in  Fig. 
133,  are  unequal,  even  though  the  receiving  circuits  are  balanced, 
because  of  the  effect  of  lagging  currents;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
the  two  receiving  circuits  are  inductive. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  in  general,  neither  reading  of 
the  wattmeter  measures  the  power  delivered  to  either  one  of  the 
receiving  circuits. 

Three-Wire  Three-Phase  Systems.  The  current  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  should  be  connected  in  series  with  one  (any  one)  of  the 
three  mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  134.  After  one  reading  of  the  watt- 
meter is  taken  with  the  voltage  coil  connected  to  main  2y  as  indicated 
by  the  full  line,  the  connection  is  quickly  changed  to  main  U  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and  a  second  reading  of  the  watt- 

eifrrerff  cot'/ 


fo  sifjp/y  matns 


Phase  B  <vo/tagecJr        ^ 

oifrrenf  ,gq// 

Fig.  135.     Power  Connection  of  Four- Wire  Two-Phaae  System 

meter  is  taken.  The  total  power  delivered  to  the  three  similar 
(that  is,  balanced)  phases,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  readings. 

Unbalanced  Systems.  In  general,  any  receiving  apparatus  is 
sufficiently  unbalanced  to  require  the  measurement  of  power  to  be 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  receiving  circuits  are  unbalanced. 

Four-Wire  Two-Phase.  When  four  mains  are  used,  two  for 
each  separate  phase,  then  two  wattmeters  are  required,  one  for 
measuring  the  power  delivered  by  each  phase.  Each  of  these  watt- 
meters is  connected  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  single-phase  delivery 
of  power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  135.  The  sum  of  the  readings  W1+W2 
of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the  total  power  delivered.  Two  readings 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible. 
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Three-Wire  Two-Phase.    When  a  two-phase  system  is  balanced 
or  unbalanced  and  has  three  supply  mains^  one  main  actmg  as  the 
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Fig.  136.     Diagram  of  Power  Connection  for 
Three- Wire  Two-Phaae  System 

common  return  for  the  other  two,  then  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  136  gives  the  best  results.  The  total  power  delivered  to  the 
receiving  circuit  is  the  sum  W\-\-W^  of  the  readings  of  the  two  watt- 
meters. The  readings  should  be  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously 
as  possible. 


fsms^ 
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Fig.  137.    Diagram  of'Power  Connection  for  Six- Wire 

Three-phase  System 

Six-Wire  Three-Phase.    When  six  mains  are  used,  two  for  each 
separate  phase,  then  three  wattmeters  are  required,. one  for  measur- 
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ing  the  power  delivered  by  each  phase.  Each  of  these  wattmeters 
is  connected  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  single-phase  delivery  of  power, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  137. 

In  practice,  six  wires  are  never  used  for  three-phase  systems 
on  account  of  complications  and  the  excessive  amount  of  copper 
required. 

Three-Wire  Three-Phase.  When  three  mains  are  used  in  a 
three-phase  system,  two  wattmeters  are  suflScient  for  the  com- 
plete measurement  of  the  power  delivered  to  any  three-phase  receiv- 
ing unit,  whether  the  receiving  circuit  is  balanced  or  unbalanced,  or 
whethef  it  is  connected  Y  or  A. 

Fig.  138  shows  two  wattmeters  connected  for  measuring  the 
power  delivered  to  a  A-connected  three-phase  receiving  system. 
The  algebraic  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the 

.  main  t f    vv'    L 


fna/n 


ma/rf 


1  w"  r 

Fig.  138.     Diagram  of  Power  Connection  for  Three- Wire 

Three-Phase  System 

total  power  delivered  independent  of  balance  or  lag.  When  the 
current  lag  in  the  circuit  is  less  than  60  degrees,  i.  e.,  when  the  power 
factor  is  greater  than  0.5,  then  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  readings 
of  the  two  wattmeters  gives  the  total  power.  But  if  the  lag  is  greater 
than  60  degrees,  i,  e.,  when  the  power  factor  is  less  than  0.5,  the 
relation  of  the  currents  in  the  current  coil  and  pressure  coil  of  one  of 
the  wattmeters  causes  it  to  give  a  negative  reading;  hence  the  arith- 
metical difference  of  the  readings  of  the  two  instruments  gives  the 
power. 

There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  determining  which  condition  exists 
in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  power  delivered  to  partially  loaded 
induction  motors  whose  power  factor  is  low,  is  to  be  measured. 
In  such  cases  one  may  determine  whether  the  sum  or  difference 
of  readings  is  to  be  taken  by  interchanging  the  position  of  the  in- 
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struments  without  changing  the  relative  connections  of  their  cur- 
rent and  pressure  coils.  If  the  deflections  of  both  pointers  are  now 
reversed,  the  difference  of  the  original  readings  gives  the  true  power, 
but  if  the  deflections  are  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  the  sum  of 
the  original  deflections  is  the  correct  power. 

To  prove  the  accuracy  of  these  deductions,  let  the  positive  direc- 
tion in  the  mains  1  and  Z  and  in  the  three  receiving  circuits  be  chosen 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  138.  These  directions  are  chosen 
synunetrically  with  respect  to  the  two  wattmeters.  Let  the  instan- 
taneous currents  in  the  receiving  circuits  be  i',  i",  and  i'",  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Let  a  he  the  instantaneous  cmrent  in  mainl,  and  let 
b  be  the  instantaneous  current  in  main  2,  Then,  from  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  signs, 

The  reading  W  of  the  upper  wattmeter  is  equal  to  the  average 
value  of  the  product  of  the  current  a,  which  flows  through  the  cur- 
rent coil  of  the  instrument,  and  the  electromotive  force  e\  which 
is  acting  upon  the  pressure  coil  of  the  wattmeter.    That  is 

W  =  average  (ae^) 

Similarly,  the  reading  W^  of  the  lower  wattmeter  gives 

W"  =  average  {be'') . 

Substituting  the  above  values  of  a  and  b  in  the  expressions  for  W 
and  IF",  and  adding  results,  we  have 

W'+W''=average  {e'i')+ average  {e" %'')+ average  (e'-e")  i'"^ 

But,  from  the  figure,  a'— e"=g"';  hence 

W'+W=average  {e'  i')+average  {e"  i'')+average  (e'"  i'") 

Although  a  formal  proof  of  the  principle  of  the  two-wattmeter 
method  has  not  been  given  for  a  Y-connected  circuit,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  independently  that  it  holds  for  both  cases.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  if  the  electromotive  forces  acting  be- 
tween the  three  wires,  the  currents  flowing  in  them,  and  their  phase 
relations  are  given,  there  is  then  a  perfectly  definite  amount  of 
power  transmitted  along  the  three  lines,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  this  power  is  being  delivered  to  circuits  connected  A  or  Y. 
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ARMATURE  WINDINGS 

In  general,  any  direct-current  armature  winding  may  be  used 
for  the  armature  of  an  alternator;  but  the  desirability  of  generating 
comparatively  high  voltages  hi  the  armature  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  step-up  transformers,  makes  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
styles  of  winding  best  suited  to  direct-current  machines,  and  to 
use  windings  specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  alternating- 
current  practice. 

Comparing  the  armature  windings  used  for  direct-current 
machines  with  those  for  alternators,  we  find,  first,  that  all  the  re- 
entrant (or  closed-coil)  direct-current  windings  must  necessarily 
be  either  two-circuit  or  multiple-circuit  windings,  i.  e.,  they  must 
have  at  least  two  paths  in  parallel  through  the  armature  between 
brushes;  and  second,  that  the  armatures  of  alternators  (and  syn- 
chronous motors)  may,  and  generally  do,  from  practical  considera- 
tions, have  one-circuit  windings,  i.  e.,  windings  having  one'  cir- 
cuit per  phase.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  direct-current  wind- 
ing may  be  used  for  alternating-current  machines;  but  the  con- 
verse statement,  that  any  alternating-current  winding  may  be  used 
for  direct-current  machines,  is  not  true  in  general.  In  other  words, 
the  windings  of  alternating-current  armatures  are  essentially  non- 
re-entrant  (or  open-circuit)  windings.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
A-connected  (or  mesh-connected)  polyphase  windings,  and  the 
short-circuited  windings  of  "squirrel-cage"  induction  motors,  both 
of  which  are  re-entrant  (or  closed-circuit)  windings.  The  A-con- 
nected polyphase  windings  are,  therefore,  the  only  windings  that 
can  be  used  for  the  armatures  of  rotary'  converters. 

In  the  type  of  winding  generally  employed  for  alternators,  a 
number  of  distinct  coils  are  arranged  on  the  armature;  in  these  coils 
alternating  electromotive  forces  are  induced  as  they  pass  the  field- 
magnet  poles,  and  the  several  coils  are  connected  in  series  between 
the  collecting  rings. 

Classification.  According  to  Shape  oj  Core.  Armatures  for 
alternators,  just  as  in  the  case  of  direct-current  machines,  may  be 
divided  into  drum  armatures;  ring  armatures;  and  disk  armatures. 
Of  these  the  ring  and  the  disk  armatures  are  seldom  used  in 
America  although  they  are  to  some  extent  adopted  in  European 
practice. 
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The  ring  and  the  disk  types  of  the  armature  are  mechanically 
less  stable  than  the  drum  type;  and  the  ring  armature,  moreover, 
other  things  being  equal,  requires  more  wire  to  be  wound  upon  it  for 
a  given  output  than  in  the  case  of  the  drum  armature,  and  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  a  greater  inductance  than  the  latter  type.  Drum 
armatures,  whether  the  alternators  are  of  the  revolving  or  station- 
ary armature  type,  have  laminated  iron  cores  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  armature  cores  for  direct-current  machines.  Disk 
armatures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  made  up  without  iron, 
thus  introducing  constructional  difficulties. 

According  to  Construction  of  Core.  With  reference  to  the  con- 
stniction  of  their  cores,  the  armatures  of  alternators  may  be  classi- 
fied, as  in  the  case  of  direct-current  machines,  into  smooth-core 
armatures  and  toothed-core  armatures. 

In  the  smooth-core  armature  the  conductors,  arranged  in  flat 
coils,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  armature  core,  and  the  coils  in  some 
cases  are  bent  down  over  the  ends  of  the  core,  where  they  are  fastened 
by  end  plates  or  by  blocks  of  wood  or  fiber.  The  spaces  in  the 
centers  of  the  coils  are  filled  with  wooden  blocks  either  screwed  to 
the  cores  or  held  in  place  by  the  binding  wires.  In  other  cases 
the  coils  are  flat  or  "pancake"  shaped,  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  armature  core.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  laid  upon  the  cylin- 
drical surface  of  the  armature  core,  and  are  securely  bound  with 
wire  bands. 

The  form  of  the  wave  of  eled;romotive  force  produced  by 
smooth-core  armatures  is  very  nearly  harmonic  (sinusoidal)  or 
slightly  flat-topped.  The  inductance  of  a  smooth-core  (or  surface- 
wound)  armature  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  toothed-core 
armature.  Although  much  used  in  earlier  designs,  the  smooth- 
core  armatures  owing  largely  to  their  comparatively  weak  mechan- 
ical structure,  have  been  superseded  in  modern  practice  by  the 
toothed-core  constructions. 

One  or  another  of  the  forms  of  toothed-core  armature  is  now 
almost  universally  used  in  practice.  The  conductors  are  laid  in 
slots  or  grooves,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  first  carefully 
insulated  by  troughs  of  mica-canvas,  micanite,  or  other  suitable 
insulating  material.  The  insulated  conductors  (cotton  covered) 
are  generally  wound  into  coils  on  "formers,"  each  coil  being  care- 
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fully  taped,  and  then  impregnated  with  insulating  compound  (or 
varnish).  The  coils  are  then  thoroughly  dried  by  baking  in  ovens. 
The  conductors  being  enclosed  in  slots  between  teeth  which 
project  more  or  less  over  the  conductors,  the  toothed-core  type  is 
often  called  iron-clad.  This  construction  has  three  great  advantages 
over  the  smooth-core  type: 

(a)  It  allows  the  length  of  air  gap  from  iron  of  pole-face  to  iron  of  arma- 
ture core  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  just  enough  for  mechanical 
clearance.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  means  a  saving  in  the  cop- 
per required  to  magnetize  the  field. 

(b)  It  protects  the  embedded  conductors  from  injury. 

(c)  It  affords  an  admirable  way  of  supporting  and  securing  the  conductors 
firmly  in  place  against  the  action  of  centrifugal  force;  and,  further,  it 
shields  the  conductors  almost  completely  from  the  racking  action  of 
the  magnetic  drag  due  to  the  magnetic  field. 

The  shape  and  number  of  the  slots  in  a  toothed  armature  core 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave, 
and  upon  the  regulation  of  the  alternator.  The  shape  of  the  wave  is 
affected  by  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  air  gap. 
The  regulation  is  affected  by  the  inductance  of  the  armature  coils, 
and  the  inductance  depends  on  the  number  and  shape  of  the  arma- 
ture slots. 

Fig.  139  shows  a  portion  of  an  armature-  ^CN  \  ll  1/  /  A7 
core  disk  or  stamping  for  a  12-pole,  uni-tooth         ^  ' 

(one  slot  per  pole  per  phase),   three-phase 
alternator.      The  armature  winding  adapted 

to    this    uni-tooth    core    is,  of    course,  the    Uni-       Fig.  139.  Portion  of  stamp- 
ing for  Twelve-Polo  Uni- 

coil  or  concentrated  winding.  The  armature  ^°°  Ai^rnltor^"* 
coils  are  held  in  place  in  the  slots  by  wedges 
of  wood  or  fiber  driven  in  from  the  ends  of  the  core  and  fitting 
into  notches  near  the  tops  of  the  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  construction,  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  manufact- 
urers, avoids  the  necessity  for  any  binding  wire  on  the  arm- 
ature core. 

Alternators  with  uni-tooth  armature  cores  are  characterized 
by  large  armature  inductance  and  by  peaked-wave  shapes  of  the 
induced  electromotive  forces;  also  by  marked  variations  in  the 
shape  of  the  wave  of  induced  .electromotive  force,  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  power  factor  of  the  load. 


w-j 
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On  account  of  their  comparatively  large  inductance,  uni-tooth 
armature  constructions  require  a  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
field-exciting  current  in  passing  from  no  load  to  full  load  output. 
In  other  words,  regulation  is  poorer  than  for  multi-tooth  armature 
cores. 

According  to  present  practice  in  design,  the  great  majority  of 
alternators  are  constructed  with  armature-core  stampings  having 
two  or  three  or  more  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  Fig.  140  shows  a 
portion  of  an  armature-core  stamping  for  a  12-pole,  three-phase 
alternator.  It  has  three  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  The  slots  are 
open,  which,  together  with  the  distributed  (multi-coil)  type  of 
winding,  results  in  a  low  armature  inductance.  This  means  that  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  the  field-exciting  current  is  required  in 
passing  from  no  load  to  full  load  output. 

Alternators  mth  multi-tdoth  armature  cores  are  especially 
adapted  for  long-distance  transmission  where  step-up  transformers 
are  used.  The  regulation  is  better  than  \^'ith  the  uni-tooth  core 
construction;  and  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  gener- 
ated by  the  distributed  winding  approaches  a  sine  wave,  which  is 
the  best  wave  shape  for  the  long-distance  transmission  of  power. 

Tliis  IS  because  of .  the  fact  that  the  nearer  a 

<\t\^T\n/I /]/)/?  in     gi^'^n  curve  of  electromotive  force  approaches 
^^  ^'     a  sine  curve,  the  less  the  likelihood  of  a  dan- 

gerous rise  of  voltage  (resonance)  occuring  at 
the  distant  end  of  a  long  transmission  line  be- 
^stamplSgfo^r'Tw'^^^^^^     causc  of  the  Capacity   (condenser)   effect.     A 
^°^  Aui'/n^rr*'"*        long  trausmissiou  line  has  a  series  of  frequen- 
cies of  electrical  oscillation  just  as   a  stretched 
violin  string  has  a  series  of  frequencies  of  mechanical   vibration. 
If  the  frequency  of  the  current   delivered  by  an   alternator  hap- 
pens to   coincide  with  any  of   these  "proper"   frequencies  of   the 
transmission  line,  the  line  will  have  violent  electrical  oscillations 
set  up  in  it,  and  excessive  voltages   will  occur   at   certain   points 
along  the  line.     A  sine  wave  of  electromotive  force  has  only  one 
frequency.     Any  other  kind  of  an  alternating  electromotive  force 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  sine  waves  of  ascending  frequencies  (the 
harmonics  or  over-tones  in  music),  all  combined  into  a  resultant 
wave  form.    There  is,  therefore,  more  danger  that  one  out  of  all 
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the  frequencies  may  coincide  with  one  of  the  "proper"  line  fre- 
quencies than  that  the  single  frequency  of  a  sine  wave  may  so 
coincide. 

According  to  Progression  of  Winding.  With  reference  to  the 
progress  of  the  winding  from  slot  to  slot,  armature  windings  may 
be  divided  into  spiral  or  ring  windings;  lap  windings;  and  wave 
windings.  These  terms  have  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to 
alternator  windings  as  they  do  when  applied  to  the  windings  of 
direct-current  machines. 

According  to  Disposition  of  Coils,  With  reference  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  coils  around  the  periphery  of  the  core,  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  general  classes,  viz,  concentrated,  or  uni-coU, 
windings,  and  distributed,  or  mvlti-coil,  xcindings. 

Concentrated,  or  uni-coU,  windings,  as  the  name  implies,  con- 
sist of  one  coil  per  pole  per  phase.  The  armature  conductors  are 
thus  grouped  in  bundles,  and  usually  placed  in  slots,  there  being 
one  slot  per  pole  for  each  phase. 

Examples  of  concentrated  windings  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and 
102,  in  which  the  armature  conductors  are  shown  as  lying  in  one 
slot  per  pole.  Fig.  1  shows  adjacent  sides  of  two  different  armature 
coils  lying  in  one  slot.  In  some  cases,  each  slot'  is  filled  by  ox^e 
side  of  a  single  armature  coil,  giving  one  slot  per  phase  per  pair 
of  poles.  Such  windings  are  sometimes  called  "half-coiled*'  or 
"hemi-tropic.'' 

DistribiUed,  or  midti-coil,  windings  consist  of  several  coils  per 
pole  per  phase.  The  armature  conductors  are  distributed  in  two 
or  more  slots  per  pole  per  phase. 

Examples  of  distributed  windings  are  shown  in  Figs.  120  and 
125.  Fig.  120  shows  an  end  view  of  a  two-phase  winding  distributed 
in  two  slots  per  pole  per  phase.  Fig.  125  shows  an  end  view  of  a 
three-phase  winding  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  per  phase. 

Concentrated  windings  are  less  expensive  to  make;  and  they 
give  a  greater  effective  electromotive  force  (at  zero  load)  for  a  given 
number  of  conductors,  other  things  being  equal,  than  distributed 
windings.  This  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the  conductors  of 
a  concentrated  winding  cut  the  field  flux  simultaneously,  while  the 
various  conductors  of  a  distributed  winding  do  not  cut  the  field 
flux  simultaneouslv. 
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Concentrated  windings  have  greater  inductance  than  distrib- 
uted windings  for  the  same  total  number  of  conductors,  and  also 
cause  a  greater  armature  reaction  for  a  given  current  than  distrib- 
uted windings  do.  Consequently  the  terminal  electromotive  force 
of  an  alternator  falls  off  more  with  a  concentrated  winding  than 
with  a  distributed  windings  when  thf  current  output  is  increased. 


Fi«.  141,     Completed  ArniBtuie  with  Strap  Winding,  Four  Slots  Per  Pbtae 

Therefore,  an  alternator  with  a  concentrated  winding  has  a  poorer 
{higher}  regulation  than  an  alternator  with  a  distributed  winding; 
and  although  a  concentrated  winding  may  give  a  higher  electro- 
motive force  at  zero  load,  it  may  actually  give  a  lower  electromo- 
tive force  at  full  load. 
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Accordirig  to  Form  of  Conductor.  According  to  the  form  of  the 
conductors  used,  armature  windings  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz,  xeire  winding;  strap  winding;  and  bar  winding. 


Wire  winding,  which  is  usually  employed  in  high-voltage 
machines  of  low-current  output,  consists  of  machine-wound  coils, 
which  are  entirely  formed  and  insulated  before  being  placed  in  the 
armature  slots. 
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Strap  ttrinding  is  used  for  machines  of  lower  voltage  and  of 
greater  current  output,  and  it  consists  of  copper  strap,  forged  into 
the  required  shape  and  carefully  insulated. 

Both  the  wire  and  strap  windings  are  placed  in  the  slots  with- 
out any  mechanical  bending,  thus  preventing  damage  to  the  insu- 
lation. In  armature  cores  having  the  slots  partially  closed,  the 
winding  is  slipped  in  from  the  end;  but  in  cores  having  open  slots, 
wedges  of  hard  fiber  secure  the  coils  in  place. 

Fig.  141  is  an  illustration  of  strap  winding  distributed  in  four 
slots  per  pole  per  phase.  The  qompleted  armature,  ready  for  direct 
connection  to  a  steam  engine,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is  intended 
to  revolve  inside  of  a  stationary  field-magnet  structure.  The 
four  collector  rings  indicate  that  the  armature  is  wound  for  two 
phases.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 
Bar  windings  are  held  in  place  by  the  overhanging  tips  of  the 
teeth.    The  bars,  after  being  carefully  insulated,  are  slipped  into 

the  slots  from  one  end  of  the 
armature.  The  end  connections 
of  the  bar  winding  are  bolted  and 
soldered  to  the  bars  after  the  con- 
ductors are  in  place. 

Bar  windings  are  usually  ar- 
ranged with  either  one  or  two  bars 
per  slot.  There  are  no  band  wires 
on  the  armature  core. 

Fig.  142  shows  a  portion  of  a  bar- 
wound  revolving  armature  having 
one  bar  per  slot. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  conunon  type  of 
single-phase  winding  having  one  coil  per  pole.  Fig.  143  shows 
another  type  of  concentrated  single-phase  winding,  having  one  coil 
to  each  pair  of  poles  or  one  slot  per  pole.  The  sketch  6  is  a  sectional 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  armature  core,  showing  one  of  the  slots 
containing  the .  conductors  forming  one  side  of  a  single  armature 
coil  and  standing  opposite  to  a  field  pole.  In  the  main  diagram 
the  heavy  sector-shaped  figures  represent  the  coils,  and  the  light 
lines  represent  the  connections  between  the  terminals  of  the  coils. 
The  radial  parts  of  the  sector-shaped  figures  represent  the  portions 


Fig.  143.     Concentrated  Single-Phase 
Armature  Winding 


Single-Phase  Windings. 
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of  the  coils  that  lie  in  the  slots,  and  the  curved  parts  represent  the 

ends  of  the  coils.     The  circles  at  the  center  of  the  figure  represent 

the   collecting  rings,  one   being 

shown  inside  the  other  for  clear-  \      \       l_      / 

ness.    The  arrows  represent  the 

direction  of  the  current  at  a  given 

instant.    All  electromotive  forces     "^  i-^ 

induced  under  JV  poles  are  in  one  ' 

direction,  and  all  electromotive     "^  '"^ 

forces  induced  under  S  poles  are        -■  ■-  f"^"  j 

in  the  opposite  direction.    These  ;      i       t       \ 

remarks  apply  to  Figs.  143  to  150  '        ^ 

inclusive.  ^-  >**-     8in«lE-Pliiu»  Arm«tuM  WindiDC, 

Pig.  144  represents  a  single- 
phase  winding  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole,  all  the  coils  being 
connected  in  series.    The  sketch  b,  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  armature  core,  showing  two  slots.  « ' 

Two-Phase  Windings.  The  two-phase  winding  consists  of  two 
independent  single-phase  windings  on  the  same  armature,  each  being 
connected  to  a  separate  pair  of  collecting  rings,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
145  and  146.  Fig.  145  shows  a  two-phase  concentrated  winding, 
one  slot  per  pole  for  each  phase.  Fig.  146  shows  a.  two-phase  wind- 
ing distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  for  each  phase.  In  each  of  the 
figures  (145  and  146),  the  winding  of  one  of  the  phases  b  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  other. 


ts  Par  Pols  Psi  Phua 


Three-Phase    Windings.     The  three-phase    winding  consists 
of 'three  independent  single-phase  windings  on  the  same  armature, 
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the  terminals  of  the  individual  windings  being  connected  accord- 
ing to  the  Y  scheme  or  A  scheme,  as  explained  on  page  145.     Fig. 


147  shows  a  three-phase  concentrated  winding  (one  slot  per  pole  for 
each  phase),  Y-connected.  Fig.  148  shows  the  same  winding  A- 
connected.  In  Figs.  147  and  148  the  winding  for  phase  A  is  shown 
by  heavy  full  lines;  the  winding  for  phase  B  is  shown  by  light  full 
lines;  and  the  winding  for  phase  C  is  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

The  Y  connection  gives  V  3  times  as  much  electromotive  force 
between  collecting  lings  as  the  A  connection  for  the  same  total 
number  of  conductors  per  phase,  and  is  the  more  suitable  for  high 
electromotive  force  machines.     The  A   connection,  on  the  other 
hand,   is   especially  adapted   for 
machines  for  large  current  out- 
put.    The  line  current  is  |/  3 
times  as  great  as  the  current  in 
each  winding   in  a  A-connected 
armature. 

Fig.  149  shows  a  three-phase 
bar  winding  distributed  in  two 
slots   per   pole   for   each    phase. 
The  sketch  b,  is  a  sectional  view 
of  one  slot  containing  a  single  con- 
^TwosiotJ^p^TTpcr'ph^"''''"'       ductor  In  the  form  of  a  rectang- 
ular bar. 
Fig.  150  shows  a  three-phase  coil  winding  distributed  in  two 
slots  per  pole  for  each  phase  and  arranged  in  two  layers,  there  being 
as  many  coib  on  the  armature  as  there  are  slots,  so  that  portions  of 
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two  coils  lie  in  each  slot,  one  above  the  other.  The  portions  of  the 
coils  represented  by  full  lines  lie  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  slots,  and 
the  adjacent  dotted  portions  lie  in  the  bottoms  of  the  same  slots. 
The  sketch  6  is  a  sectional  view  of  one  slot  showing  two  half-coils 
one  above  the  other,  thus  constituting  a  two-layer  winding. 

The  method  of  connecting  up  the  separate  Ttindings  of  a  three- 
phase  alternator  is  as  follows: 

Y  CoNNECTjos.  The  terminala  of  the  individual  windings  which  are 
to  be  c;onaected  to  the  common  juitctioD  and  to  the  collecting  rings,  may 
be  detexmined  as  follows:  Consider  the  instant  when  winding  A  is  squarely 
under  the  polea,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  147.  The  electromotive  force  in  this  wind- 
ing (and  the  current  abo,  if  the  circuit  is  non-induetive)  ia  a  maximum,  and 
the  currents  in  the  other  two  phases  B  and  C  are  each  half  as  great.  If  wind- 
ing A  is  connected  so  that  its  current  is  flowing  away  from  k,  windings  B 
and  C  must  be  ronnectod  so  that  their  currents  flow  towards  k. 

A  Connection.  The  three 
windings  form  a  closed  circuit 
when  A  connected.  The  total 
electromotive  force  around  this 
circuit  at  any  instant  must  be 
zero.  Consider  the  instant  when 
winding  A  is  squarely  under  the 
poleo,  a«  shown  in  Fig.  148.  The 
electromotive  force  in  this  wind- 
ing is  a  maximum,  and  the  elec- 
tromotive forces  in  the  other  two 
windings  are  each  half  as  great. 
Then  winding  A  ia  connected  to 
any  pair  of  rings,  say  I  and  S; 
winding  B  is  connected  to  ring  S 
and  ring  1  (or  £);  and  winding 
C.is|connectedtoring  3  and  ring      ^-^    ^^      Thri^PhMe  Coil  winding.  Two  Biota 

f   (or  1);  these  connections  are  P"  Pole  P"  Pbnw 

made  so  that  the  electromotive 

forces  at  the  given  instant  arein  thedirections  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  148. 

COMMERCIAL  TYPES  OF  MACHINES 

Alternators  are  of  three  tj-pes,  differing  in  the  means  employed  for 
causing  the  conductors  to  cut  the  magnetic  flux  from  the  field  magnet, 
viz,  retolving-armatuTe  type;  revolmn^-field  type;  and  inductor  type. 

Of  these  three  types  the  one  which  experience  has  proven  the 
fittest  to  su^vi^■e  is  the  revolving  field  type  and  it  b  today  generally 
adopted  by  manufacturers  as  the  standard.  Alternators  of  the 
revolving  armature  type  are  still  manufactured  to  supply  special* 
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demands  and  for  small  isolated  electric  plants,  and  they  may  be  found 
in  satisfactory  operation  in  many  of  the  older  and  smaller  electric 
central  stations. 

The  inductor  type  is  rarely  if  ever  built  today.  In  this  type 
both  the  field  winding  and  the  armature  (core  and  winding)  are 
stationary,  and  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  field  winding  is 
caused  to  move  past  the  armature  conductors  by  means  of  a  revolving 
iron  structure  furnished  with  polar  projections  called  the  inductor. 
The  advantages  of  this  type,  viz,  absence  of  moving  wires,  collecting 
devices  and  brushes,  with  the  consequent  minimum  cost  of  attend- 
ance are  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages  of  increased  size,  weight, 
and  cost,  and  by  the  lower  efficiency  and  poorer  (higher)  regulation 
especially  when  supplying  current  to  inductive  loads  such  as  induc- 
tion motors  or  other  apparatus  having  a  power  factor  less  tKan 
unity.  On  account  pf  these  disadvantages  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  inductor  alternators  have  been  virtually  discontinued. 

The  revolving-armature  type  of  alternator  is  limited  to  a  general 
power  and  lighting  distribution  where  only  a  moderate  voltage  is 
required.  Machines  of  this  type  are  comparatively  cheap  to  build. 
They  can  be  automatically  compounded  by  the  use  of  composite  field 
windings  without  any  complication  of  parts,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  revolving  field  t>'pe.  They  can  be  furnished  with  an  aux- 
iliary armature  winding  and  small  commutator  for  exciting  their 
fields,  thus  dispensing  with  any  external  exciter. 

The  revolving-armature  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  suit- 
able for  generating  either  high  or  low  voltages,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  insulating  the  armature  conductors  and  collecting 
rings  in  the  first  case  (high  voltage),  and  of  collecting  a  large  arma- 
ture current  in  the  second  case  (low  voltage). 

The  advantages  of  the  revolving  field  ty^  over  the  revolving 
armature  type  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  revolving  field  type  gives  more  space  for  the  armature 
winding,  and  thus  permits  the  stationary  armature  to  be  easily 
insulated  to  withstand  a  testing  pressure  of  over  30,000  volts. 

Large  alternators  with  stationary  armatures  have  been  built 
to  generate  voltages  up  to  20,000;  but  it  is  doubtful  whethcfT,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  economical  to  build  them  for  voltages  greater  than  about 
13,000. 
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(2)  The  insulation  of  the  armature  is  relieved  from  the  strains 
due  to  centrifugal  force  at  high  speeds.  Furthermore,  a  revolving 
field  can  be  made  stronger  and  more  compact  than  a  revolving  arma- 
ture and,  therefore,  the  revolving-field  type  of  alternator  is  much  the 
better  suited  to  the  high  speeds  employed  in  alternators  driven  by 
steam  turbines. 

(3)  The  number  of  collecting  rings  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
viz,  two,  and  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  transmitted  through 
them  is  only  about  two  per  cent  of  that  which  would  have  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  collector  rings  of  a  revolving  armature  alternator 
of  the  same  capacity.  The  voltage  between  the  collector  rings  is  also 
relatively  small,  being  either  125  volts,  or  250  volts  in  the  larger 

machines. 

REVOLVINQ-ARMATURE  ALTERNATORS 

In  this  type  of  alternator,  the  field  magnet  is  stationary,  while 
the  armature  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  is  driven  (by  means  of  a  belt 
or  mechanical  coupling)  by  the  prime  mover,  which  may  be  either 
a  steam  engine,  a  steam  turbine,  or  a  water  wheel.  The  current 
induced  in  the  armature  conductors  is  delivered  to  the  external 
circuit  through  collector  rings  on  which  brushes  rub.  The  armature 
may  be  wound  for  a  single-phase  current  (having  two  collector  rings), 
for  two-phase  currents  (having  four  collector  rings),  for  three-phase 
currents  (having  three  collector  rings),  etc.  The  revolving-armature 
type  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  alternators  of  small  output  and 
moderate  voltage. 

Although  single-phase  alternators,  and  especially  those  of  the 
revolving-armature  type  have  been  virtually  superseded  by  poly- 
phase machines  of  the  revolving-field  type,  still  there  are  today  a 
number  of  the  older  fashioned  alternators  in  regular  use  in  some  of 
the  smaller  electric  lighting  stations.  For  this  reason  some  of  the 
typical  features  of  these  machines  will  be  described  before  considering 
the  more  modern  designs. 

Fort  Wayne  Single-Phase.  Fig.  151  shows  a  90-kilowatt  1,100- 
volt  8-pole  single-phase  belt-driven  alternator  manufactured  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  Electric  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  It  is 
designed  to  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  900  revolutions  per  minute;  hence 

the  frequency  of  its  electromotive  force  is  ^  ^^ —  =  60  cycles  per  sec- 
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ond.    The  figure  shows  the  two  collector  rings  adjacent  to  the  arms- ' 
ture,  also  the  rectifying  commutator  with  its  brushes  for  supplying 


uni-directional  current  to  the  coarse  wire  coils  of  the  compo^te 
field  winding.^ 
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The  exciter  is  a  shunt-wound  4-pole  2-kilowatt  direct-current 
generator  running  at  a  speed  of  1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  It 
is  shown  belted  to  a  pulley  on  the  alternator  shaft.  The  current 
from  this  exdter  b  led  to  the  fine  wire  coils  of  the  composite  field 
winding.  Each  field  pole  of  the  alternator  is  provided  with  two 
coils  wound  on  one  and  the  same  spool — one  of  coarse  wire,  sup- 
plied with  current  from  the  rectifying  conunutator;  and  the  oth«r 
of  fine  wire,  supplied  with  current  from  the  exciter. 

The  field  structure,  haie-piate,  and  pedeaUJs  are  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  the  whole  machine  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  sub-base,    lliis 
sub-base  is  provided  with  slide  rails  along  which  the  machine  may 
be~moved  by  means  of  a  screw  turned  by  a  ratchet  and  lever,  as 
shown — ^this  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  main 
driving  belt.    The  field  poles  are  "built  up"  of  sheet-iron  stamp- 
ings and  are  held  together  by  long  bolts.    These  field  poles  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  mould  in  which  the  field  frame  is  cast,  and  are  thus 
cast-welded  to  the  frame. 
The  field  coih  are  ma- 
chine wound  on  spools, 
with    insulated    copper 
wire,  the  coarse  wire  coils 
being  wound  on  top  of  the 

fine  wire  coils.    The^M  i"*  i«    ''""'^1^'W?™  FL'rcSi"' '^  ^''''''' '''^ 
spools  are  held  in  position 
on  the  field  poles  by  brass  collars  fixed  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  poles. 

The  coarse  wire  coils,  connected  in  series,  are  supplied  with 
uni-<lirectional  current  from  the  rectifying  commutator;  and  the  entire 
set  is  shunted  with  resistance  consisting  of  a  strip  of  German  silver 
wound  on  an  insulated  form.  Fig.  152,  and  mounted  on  an  insulated 
block  inside  the  hollow  pedestal  on  the  collector  end  of  the  machine. 

The  armature  i^  of  the  iron-clad  ring  type  built  up  of  small 
overlapping  sheet-steel  punchings,  annealed  and  japanned  to  reduce 
the  loss  caused  by  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents. 

The  armtUure  winding  b  of  the  concentrated  or  uni-coil  tj-pe. 
The  coils  are  wound  by  hand  directly  on  each  armature  tooth, 
insulated  copper  ribbon  being  used.  Armature  coils  are  generally 
wound  on  formers,  and  afterwards  sprung  into  place  in  the  slots 
on  the  armature  core. 
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Westinghouse  (Jni-Coil  Armature.  Figs.  153  and  154  show  a 
Westinghouse  single-phase  uni-coU  armature  very  much  like  the 
one  used  in  the  alternator  shown  in  Fig.  151.    The  coils  of  the  West- 
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inghouse  alternator,  however,  are  machine-wound  on  formers;  and, 
after  being  taped,  varnished,  and  baked,  they  are  spread  out  slightly 
so  as  to  pass  over  the  teeth,  and  are  forced  into  place  in  the  deep 
slots,  being  securely  held  there  by  wooden  wedges.  Fig.  153 
shows  the  core  unwound,  and  Fig.  154  the  method  of  placing 
coils  in  this  type  of  machine.  The  armature  teeth  are  T  shaped, 
and  partially  overhang  the  armature  coils,  thus  protecting  the  coils 
from  injury.  There  are,  of  course,  the  same  number  of  armature 
teeth  as  field  poles  in  the  uni-coil  armature.  Thus  Figs.  144  and  145 
show  an  armature  core  for  an  eight-pole  field. 

Rg.  155  shows  the  completed  armature  of  which  the  core  and 
coils  are  shown  in  Figs.  153  and  154.  At  the  ends  of  the  armature 
are  two  brass  shields  for  protecting  the  ends  of  the  armature  coils. 


He.  IM.     WsatlDchoitM  SlDfl^Fluw  Ainutnn  with  Coili  in  PUw 

The  ring-oiling,  spherical-seated,  self-aligning  bearings  are  shown 
on  the  shaft  in  Fig.  155;  and  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  are  shown  the  two 
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collecting  rings  and  the  rectifying  commutator.  The  wires  leading 
to  the  collector  rings  and  to  the  rectifying  commutator  are  led  through 
the  shaft,  which  b  nmde  hollow. 


SioglB-PhiiM  Uni-CoU  Armature  Completa 


He.  IM,     Weftinghouw  Bingle-PliiiM  Armatun  Cora  and  Coil<.     Diatrlbutad  Windins 


Hg.  157.     WeetinihouM  Ringle-Phue  DiBtribul«d  Winding  Armature  Complete 

Westinghouse  Armature  with  Distributed  Winding.  Figs.  156 
and  157  show  a  single-phase  Westinghouse  alternator  armature  with 
distributed  winding.     Three  armature  coils  are  shown  in  Fig.  156 


152 
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separately  and  also  grouped  together.  The  manner  of  grouping 
shown  is  carried  out  when  the  armature  coils  are  assembled  on  the 
armatiu^  core;  and  there  are  as  many  of  these  groups  of  armature  coils 
as  there  are  poles  in  the  field.  Fig.  157  shows  the  finished  armature 
with  end  shields,  collecting  rings,  and  rectifying  commutator. 

In  assembling  the  stampings  of  an  armature  core  a  stiff,  cor- 
rugated stamping  (or  its  equivalent)  is  inserted  at  intervals  between 
groups  of  the  flat  sheet-iron  stampings,  thus  leaving  radial  air  ducts 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  armature  core.  These  are  known 
as  ventilating  ducts  y  and  their  object  is  to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of 

cool  air  through  the  arma- 
ture core  and  coils,  thus 
preventing  excessive  rise  of 
temperature.  The  motion 
of  the  armature  causes  air 
to  be  drawn  in  through  the 
end  shields  to  the  interior 
of  the  armature,  whence  it 
is  thrown  out  through  the 
radial  ducts,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ventilating  fan.  Four 
of  these  spaces  between 
stampings  can  be  seen  in 
Figs.  156  and  157;  and  the 
armature  "spider"  and  end 
shields  at  each  end^  as 
shown,  are  provided  with  apertures  for  admitting  cool  air. 

Field  Structure  for  Westinghouse  l8(^Kw.  Alternator.  Fig. 
158  shows  the  field  structure  of  a  Westinghouse  180-kilowatt  alter- 
nator before  the  field  coils  have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  field  poles 
(laminated)  are  shown  projecting  radially  inwards  from  the  cast- 
iron,  ring-shaped  yoke.  The  yoke  is  cast  in  two  pieces,  and  the  upper 
half  is  bolted  to  the  lower  half,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  yoke  is 
divided  in  this  way  in  order  that  the  upper  half  may  be  unbolted  and 
may  be  lifted  off  by  means  of  the  eye-bolt  on  the  top  of  the  machine, 
thus  giving  easy  access  to  the  armature  for  inspection  and  repairs. 

General  Electric  Three-Phase  Alternator.  Fig.  159  shows  a  view 
of  a  25-kilowatt  three-phase  revolving-armature  type  of  alternator 


Fig.  158.     Field  Structure  of  a  Westinghouae 
180-Kw.  Alternator 
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built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  use  in  small  isolated 
plants.  The  alternator  is  belt-driven  at  1 ,800  r.  p.  m.  and,  there- 
fore, requires  four  poles  to  give  a  frequency  of  60  cycles. 

The  view  shows  three  collector  rings  mounted  on  the  armature 
shaft  for  the  collection  of  the  three-phase  currents,  and  a  com- 
mutator between  the  rings  and  the  armature  core.  The  special 
■feature  of  thb  machine  is  that  it  requires  no  separate  exciter,  for  the 
armature  is  wound  with  two  distinct  windings,  one  of  which  is  con- 
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nected  to  the  commutator  and  suppUes  the  exciting  current  to  the 
field  coils.  The  main  armature  winding  generates  the  three-phase 
alternating  currents  and  is  connected  to  the  three  collector  rings. 
The  field  structure  consists  of  laminated  pole  pieces  cast  into  a  rigid 
stationary  frame.  The  field-magnet  cores  are  wound  with  coils 
which  furnish  a  magnetic  fiux  which  is  common  to  both  alternator 
and  exciter  armature  windings.  These  machines  are  built  in  three 
sizes  and  rated  at  7.5,  15,  and  25  kw.  at  unity  power  factor,  and  at 
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6,  12,  and  20  kw.,  respectively,  at  0.8  power  factor.  Standard 
voltages  are  120, 240, 480,  and  600  volts  at  60  cycles,  and  their  ratings 
are  based  on  either  two-  or  three-phase  operation.  For  single-phase 
operation  any  one  of  the  phases  may  be  used,  but  the  rating  then  is 
only  70  per  cent  of  the  polyphase  rating  on  account  of  the  heating. 

REVOLVINQ-FIELD  ALTERNATORS 

In  this  type  of  alternator,  the  armature  is  stationary,  and  the 
armature  windings  are  arranged  in  slots  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
armature  structure,  the  latter  forming  a  closed  ring  inside  of  which 
the  multipolar  field  magnet  revolves.  The  armature  structure  con- 
sists of  an  external  frame  of  cast  iron  or  steel  supported  on  a  bed- 
plate. The  armature  core  proper  consists  of  a  ring  built  up  of 
relatively  small  stampings  of  sheet  iron  dovetailed  into  the  external 
frame  and  pressed  together  between  two  flanges  by  bolts.  The  ex- 
ternal frame  in  this  type  of  alternator  does  not  to  any  perceptible 
extent  carry  lines  of  force,  that  is,  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  but  serves  only  as  a  support  for  the  laminated 
armature  core. 

Construction.  Frame.  TMien  a  given  type  of  alternator  has 
been  standardized  by  a  manufacturer,  it  is.  customary  to  lay  out  a 
complete  line  of  machines,  which  differ  in  weight  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent  between  consecutive  sizes.  The  capacity  of  a  given  frame 
is  dependent  upon  speed,  voltage,  and  specified  performances. 

Frames  are  made  in  two  general  styles,  one  called  the  box  type 
and  the  other  the  skeleton  type.  The  box  type  consists  of  a  single 
casting  for  the  smaller  sizes  until  an  outside  diameter  of  about  8 
feet  is  reached.  Above  this  diameter  the  frame  castings  are  usually 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  sections,  split  construction  being  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  limitation  imposed  in  handling  and  shipping. 

The  skeleton  type  consists  of  two  side  castings  between  which 
substantial  spacing  rods  are  set  at  suitable  intervals.  For  manu- 
facturing reasons  the  skeleton  type  is  preferred  for  certain  sizes  of 
machines,  as  its  construction  readily  permits  of  changes  being  made 
in  the  assembling  of  the  armature-core  laminations  without  neces- 
sitating a  change  in  the  patterns. 

The  main  point  to  be  looked  after  in  alternator  frames  is  a 
design  that  will  give  the  maximum  of  rigidity.    The  only  function 
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of  the  frames  of  rotating-field  alternators  isito^holdnrigidly.  in  place 
the  parts  composing  the  stationary  element.  The  frame  is  further 
designed  with  openings  at  the  back  of  the  laminations  to  give  thorough 
ventilation.  The  ft-ames  contain  dovetailed  slots  into  which  the 
laminated  iron  for  the  stationar}'  part  is  pressed.    The  laminated 
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iron,  however,  carries  all  the  magnetic  Qux  and  the  frame  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  position. 

ATmature.  The  armature  (stator)  core  consists  of  sheet-iron 
laminations  carefully  selected  and  annealed  before  assembling  in 
order  to  reduce  core  loss.  The  punchings  are  stacked  together  and 
held  rigidly  in  place  by  heavy  steel  clamping  fingers,  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  the  laminations  being  dovetailed  for  fastening  to  the 
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frame  and  thejinner  circumference  being  slotted  to  receive  the  armature 
windings.  The  punchiags  arc  separated  at  intervals  by  ventilating 
plates,  which  give  opportunity  for  air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  ■ 
ducts  thereby  created  and  out  at  the  open  back  of  the  frame.  Heavy 
end  plates  are  supplied  at  both  ends  of  the  laminations  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  bulging  out  at  the  ends. 


Fi«.  IBl.     AlliB-Chdmen  RevolvinK  Field  Aliertistor  with  One  Bewiog  Removed  Bnd 
itotor  in  ForcgrouDd 

Bed  Plate  and  Bearing  Pedestals.  Alternators  may  be  divided 
into  three  types  depending  upon  the  method  of  driving,  viz,  engine 
type,  coupled  tj-pe,  and  belted  type.  In  the  engine  type  the  revolving 
element  is  mounted  directly  on  an  extended  engine  shaft.  In  the 
coupled  type,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  alternator  is  entirely  self- 
contained  and  is  designed  to  be  coupled  directly  to  a  prime  mover, 
usually  a  water  wheel.     In  the  belted  type  the  alternator  is  self- 
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contained  and  mounted  entirely  separate  from  the  prime  mover  and 
connected  therewith  by  a  belt. 

The  ahnost  universal  practice  is  to  make  the  bed  plate,  the  in- 
dividual bearing  pedestals  and  the  frame  all  separate.    The  parts  are 
properly  machined  and  bolted  together.     This  practice  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  use  the  same  parts  for  the  various  types  of  machines, 
and  to  vary  the  combinations  of  bed  plate,  bearing  pedestal,  and 
frames  to  suit  any  case  that  may  arise.     For  some  of  the  smaller 
halted  machines  abracket  bear- 
ing support  instead  of  pedestal 
on  a  bed  plate  is  used.   This  al- 
lows the  size  of  the  bed  plate  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Kg.  160  shows  a  frame  of 
the  box  type  with  the  lami. 
nations  and  windings  placed 
therein  complete.  F^g.  161 
shows  the  same  alternator  with 
one  of  the  end  brackets  con- 
taining a  bearing  removed  and 
the  rotor  (revolving  field)  in  the 
foreground.  This  alternator  is 
for  belt  driving  and  is  called 
"TypeAB"  by  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Company  who  manufac- 
ture it.  Fig.  1«2.    Portion  of  GenfmlElMiric  Alternator 

Fig,  162  is  a  section  of  an  L«rnioaiioii. 

alternator  showing  the  method 

of  dovetailing  the  core  laminations  to  the  stator  frame.  Heavy  clamp- 
ing rings  or  end  plates  are  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  core  by  means 
of  bolts,  and  supporting  fingers  extend  along  the  teeth  on  either  side 
of  the  slots,  as  shown  in  Figs.  163  and  164. 

An  ample  circulation  of  air  for  cooling  is  provided  by  means  of 
ducts  formed  by  suitable  spacing  blocks  inserted  at  intervab  be- 
tween the  laminations,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  163  and  165. 

Armature  CoiU.  The  armature  coils  are  wound  on  formers  and, 
the  slots  being  open,  the  coils  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced 
in  case  of  injury.    They  are  taped  and  impregnated  with  an  insulat- 
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ing  compound.  After  being  tested,  the  coils  are  inserted  in  the 
armature  slots  which  are  lined  with  horn  fiber  and  retaining  wedges 
of  wood  are  dovetailed  into  V-shaped  notches  on  either  side  of  the 
slot,  as  shown  in  Figs.  163  and  165. 

Supporting  Ring.  Where  heavy  windings  project  beyond  the 
laminations,  an  additional  support  is  provided  by  means  of  an  in- 
sulated metal  ring,  to  which  the  outer  ends  of  the  coils  are  fastened; 
the  coils  are. thereby  protected  from  mechanical  displacement,  or 
distortion  due  to  the  magnetic  disturbances  caused  by  violent  fluctua- 
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tions  of  the  load  or  short-circuits.  Fig.  165  shows  a  section  of  a  sup- 
porting ring  of  this  type  and  indicates  the  method  of  connecting  the 
coils  to  it.  In  order  to  admit  of  the  prompt  replacement  of  damaged 
coils,  sufficient  space  is  usually  provided  between  the  alternator  bear- 
ings to  allow  ample  movement  of  the  stator  to  permit  of  ready  access  to 
both  stator  and  rotor  coils.  Where  space  economy  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  short  shaft,  access  to  the  windings  may  be  procured  by  disconnects 
ing  some  of  the  coils  and  lifting  the  upper  half  of  the  stator. 
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Terminals.  Flexible  leads  are  brought  through  the  frame  of 
the  machine  near  the  bottom  and  connected  directly  to  the  line  or  to 
terminal  blocks  which  are  mounted  on  the  frame.  The  former 
arrangement  is  usually  employed. 

RotaHng  Field.  The  construction  of  the  rotating  field  is  very 
^milar  to  that  of  the  stationary  aimature  except  that  the  punchings 
are  dovetailed  into  a  rotating  spider  instead  of  a  stationary  frame. 

Fig.  166  is  a  view  of  a  laminated  field  core  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, showing  bow  the  himinations  are  assembled  with  overlapping 


joints,  and  are  fastened  to  the  supporting  structure.  Three  individual 
stampings  are  shown  separate  in  the  figure. 

In  assembling  the  stampings  that  form  the  built-up  structure 
ot  field  poles  and  yokes,  the  stampings  break  joints  in  order  to  enable 
the  structure  to  resist  centrifugal  force  without  bringing  undue  stress 
upon  the  central  supporting  structure.  The  stampings  are  per- 
forated with  a  number  of  holes,  as  shown.  These  holes  register  in 
the  built-up  structure,  and  bolts  are  passed  through  them  in  order 
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to  clamp  the  laminations  together.   At  intervals  of  about  3  inches,  the 
laminations  are  separated  by  a  corrugated  lamination  (or  its  equiv- 
alent),  which   serves   to   form   ventilating  ducts  that  extend   in- 
wardly to  large  openings  in  the 
cast-iron  segments.  These  ven- 
tilating ducts  in  the  revolving 
field  re^ster  or  coincide  with 
corresponding  ducts  in  the  ex- 
ternal stationary  armature. 
I'  '  The    field-pote    tips    are 
beveled  so  as  to  produce  a 
distribution  of  magnetic  flux 
which  will  give  approximately 
a    sine    wave     electromotive 
force  at  no  load  (under  load 
conditions  the  wave  would  be 
somewhat  distorted). 

For   alternators  of   rela-         ^'>'-  '8^    ^'"'cfSfpuct^n'^"*  ^™i"'*i 
tively  small  rated  output,  from 

about  30  to  200  kilowatts,  and  designed  for  belt  driving  at  a  high 
speed,  another  type  of  construction  is  used  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  in  their  "Type  G"  generators. 

The  central  portion  of  the  re- 
volving part,  shown  in  Fig.  167, 
is  a  laminated  spider,  built  up  of 
thin  steel  plates  assembled  upon 
a  mandrel  and  firmly  riveted  to- 
gether under  hydraulic  power. 

The  core  is  accurately 
bored  and  the  spider  is  pressed 
upon  the  shaft  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  cast-steel  spider.  The 
poles,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 

Fig.  168,  are  also  built  up  of  ^-'e-  1*8  i^^S^ihe  c«rof Vb^'I'st^'^'"' "" 
steel  laminations  of  the  same 

thickness  as  those  of  the  spider,  and  riveted  together.  Each  pole  is 
dovetailed  into  the  spider  and  retained  by  two  taper  steel  keys.  Fig. 
169  shows  the  rotor  core  with  pole  pieces  assembled  on  the  spider. 
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The  pole  piece3  are  thereby  securely  held  in  place  during  opera- 
tion; but  poles  and  coib  may  be  easily  taken  out  when  desired,  by 
knocking  out  the  steel  keys. 
The  field  coils  of  these 
"type  G"  alternatora  are 
wound  with  wire,  and  the 
complete  rotor  or  revolving 
field  for  the  30-  andSO-kilo- 
watt  machines  is  shown  in 
Fig.  170.  The  pole  pieces 
of  this  type  of  alternator 
rated  above  50  kilowatts  up 
to  200  kilowatts  are  pro- 
vided with  practically  closed 
slots  in  the  pole  face  for  the 
copper  bars  of  a  "squirrel- 
cage"  winding.  The  slots  are 
plainly  shown  in  Fig.  167, 
and  the  rotor  with  the  cage 

Fl«,  1».     Rotor  Core  itilh  Pole  Pieo»  AMcmblH)       winding   in   place   13    shown 

in  Fig,  171.  This  winding, 
also  called  an  "amortisseur" 
nnnding,  acts  as  an  effective 
damper  to  prevent  hunting 
between  machines  operated 
in  parallel.  The  collector 
rings  for  conveying  through 
brushes  the  direct  current 
for  exciting  the  field  coils, 
shown  to  the  right  in  Fig. 
I7l,  are  of  cast  iron,  insu- 
lated from  the  iron  bushing 
over  which  they  are  shrunk 
by  V-shaped  mica.  Another 
n,.  170.  RotorofFig.iBOwithFiddCoii.bPi«.  ■^^of  constructiou  is  often 
employed  in  the  case  ol 
large  alternators  designetl  for  engine  driving.  In  sutjh  machines  the 
revolving  field  structure  consists   of  laminated  pole  pieces  bolted 
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to  a  cast-steel  or  iron  ring,  which  is  connected  to  the  hub  by  anns  of 
suitable  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  172,  The  pole  pieces  are  buih 
of  sheet  iron,  spreading  at  the  pole  face  so  as  to  secure  not  only  a 
large  sectional  area  for  the  magnetic  flux  passing  from  the  poles 
isto  the  steel  ring,  but  also  to  hold  the  field  coils  in  place. 

In  Fig.  172  is  shown  the  revolving  field  of  an  alternator  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  for  direct  connection  to  reciprocating 
engines.  In  Fig.  1 73  is  shown  the  laminated  pole  piece  and  one  of  the 
strip-wound  field  coils,  and  in  Fig.  174  is  shown  a  complete  pole  piece 
with  its  coil  ready  for  bolting  to  the  face  of  the  supporting  structure. 

Fisld  Coila.  The  field  coils  are  wound  on  spools  or  in  moulds. 
Wire  is  used  for  the  smaller  generators  and  in  those  of  larger  capacity 
a  single  strip  of  flat  copper  bent  on  edge  is  usually  employed,  as 
shown  in  Pig.  173,  so  that  the  edge  of  every  turn  is  exposed  to  the 
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air  to  facilitate  radiation,  and  hence  cooling.  The  strap*wound  coils 
are  insulated  between  turns  with  asbestos  strip  forming  a  fireproof 
coil  which  is  practically  indestructible.  The  wire  coils  are  wound 
dry  and  treated  with  insulating  varnishes.  In  every  case  the  insula- 
tion provided  is  easily  sufficient  for  the  low  voltage  to  which  the  field 
winding  is  subjected. 

Excitation.  The  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  magnet 
is  carried  in  to  the  revolving-field  structure  by  means  of  brushes 
rubbing  on  collector  rings  to  which  are  connected  the  terminals  of 
the  field  coils.    The  latter  are  all  connected  in  series. 
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Alternators  are  usually  separately  excited  by  125-volt  direct 
current.    This  voltage  is  generally  regarded  as  standard,  is  easily 


handled,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the  operation  of  lights  and  small 
auxiliary  machines  in  power  stations.    For  large  alternators  a  voltage 


trip- Wound  Field 


of  250  has  frequently  been  employed  and  field  coils  can  be  wound 
for  this  voltage  when  required.     The  lower    voltage  is  generally 
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to  be  preferred,  principally  because  it  permita  the  use  of  strap-wound 
field  coils.  For  .generators  large  enough  to  employ  field  coils  of  this 
type  at  the  higher  voltage,  250-voIt  excitation  is  not  objectionable. 
The  limitation  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  very  thin  copper  strap  cannot 
be  successfully  bent  edgewise. 

Water-Wheel-Drivea   Alternators.      Alternating-current    gen- 
erators which  are  designed  to  be  directly  connected  to  water-wheels 
are  usually  driven  at  speeds  of  from  about  150  to  600  revolutions 
per  minute,  depending  upon  the  size  and  type  of  water  wheel  used. 
The  customary  range  of  speeds  in  water-wheel-driven  alternators  is, 
therefore,  intermediate  between  the  slow-speed  range  of  the  engine- 
driven  type  and  the  high-speed  range  of  the  steam  turbine-driven 
type.    Alternators  of  the  water-wheel  type  are  built  both  with  hori- 
zontal and  with  vertical  shafts  according  to  conditions.    The  form 
of  foundation  used  varies  with  the  service  for  which  they  are  intendeds 
For  the    machines    with 
horizontal  shafts,  cast-iron 
or  channel  iron  bases  are 
used,  and  in  some   cases 
simple   foundation   plates 
are  provided  for  the  stator 
with  separate  sole  plates 
for  the  bearing  standard. 
For  vertical  shaft  alterna- 
tors the  base  is  construct- 
ed   either    for    mounting 
directly  on    the    turbine 
casing    or    on    separate 

foundations  above  the  ^^  ,„  completed  Field  Coil  lor  Rotor  01  m.  172 
wheel  pit.    The  shafts  are 

keyed  to  the  rotor  and  are  arranged  for  coupling  to  the  water- 
wheel  shaft. 

The  style  of  bearings  adopted  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
alternator.  Some  of  the  smaller  machines  are  furnished  with  end 
shield  bearings  but  the  standani  form  for  horizontal  shaft  alternators 
is  a  pedestal  bearing  arranged  for  oil-ring  lubrication.  Large  machines 
■  are  often  provided  with  water-cooled  bearings  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  short  tubes  extending  horizontally  through  the  oil  well 
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below  the  bearing  through  which  the  coohng  water  b  conducted, 
thereby  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  oil. 

Vertical  shaft  alternators  are  arranged  for  direct  connection  to 
the  water-wheel  shaft  and  are  usually  provided  with  one  or  two 
guide  bearings.  Step  or  suspension  bearings  arranged  for  forced  oil 
<nrculation  are  also  standard.  The  standard  water-wheel  type  of 
alternator  is  wound  for  three  phases,  but  it  can  be  adapted  for  two 
phases  without  change,  except  in  the  armature  coils  and  punchings. 
Where  single-phase  operation  is  required,  the  three-phase  winding 
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is  furnished,  the  single-phase  current  being  taken  off  from  any  two 
of  the  three  armature  terminals.  When  thus  used  the  alternator 
full-load  rating  at  unity  power  factor  is  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
full-load  three-phase  rating. 

Where  transformers  are  used  to  step-up  the  voltage  for  long- 
distance power  transmission,  it  is  considered  good  practice  to  install 
alternators  wound  for  the  standard  voltages  of  2,300  or  for  6,600 
volts,  but  where  current  is  to  be  transmitted  at  the  generator  voltage, 
armature  windings  for  11,000  volts,  60  cycles,  or  for  13,200  volts, 
25  cycles,  are  considered  standard. 
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Fig.  175  is  a  general  view  of  three  water-wheel-driven  alternators 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  installed  in  a 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Spokane,  Washington.  The  alternators 
are  each  rated  at  2,250  kilowatts,  60  cycles,  2,300  volts,  138  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  are  wound  with  three  phases.    Each  machine 

,       60X2X60  ,         ,„       .        ,  ,  .... 

has -■-  ■  ■■-=  52  poles.     The  view  shows  the  exciters  directly 

mounted  on  an  extv^nsion  of  the  main  shaft,  and  supported  on  a 
bracket  which  is  bolted  to  the  iron  base. 

These  alternators  may  be  furnished  either  with  or  without 
direct-connected  exciters.  When  arranged  for  direct  connection, 
the  armature  of  the  exciter  is  carried  on  the  generator  shaft.     In 


Tig,  176.     General  Eletlric  ALiernBior  wilt  DiMrt-Connecied  Eieiwr  Bmcltewd  to  the 
Sumc  Base 

the  smaller  sizes  the  magnet  frame  is  bolted  to  the  bearing  bracket, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  176,  but  in  the  larger  sizes  special  construction  is 
used,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the  particular  installation. 
Fig.  176  also  shows  clearly  the  coupling  for  direct  connection  to  the 
water  wheel  at  the  right,  and  the  box  type  of  frame  with  ventilating 
apertures.  This  General  Electric  alternator  is  rated  at  3,000  kilo- 
watts, 2,300  volts,  and  514  revolutions  per  minute. 

Fig.  177  is  a  general  interior  view  of  the  new  hydroelectric 
plant  of  the  Connecticut  River  Power  Company  at  Vernon,  Vermont. 
Five  vertical  shaft  water-wheel-driven  alternators  are  used,  each 
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being  rated  at  2,500  kilowatts  2,300  volts,  60  cycles,  and  133  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  two  small  vertical  shaft  generators,  located 
between  the  first  and  second  large  unita,  are  exciters,  each  driven 
independently  by  a  small  water  wheel  installed  below  the  main  floor 
level.  This  practice  of  using  exciters  driven  independently  of  the 
main  water  wheels  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  a  safeguard  against 
a  general  shutting  down  of  the  plant  due  to  accident  to  one  or  more 
of  the  main  machines. 


^g.  177.     tntcrioi  ViBw  of  Caaoecticut  River  Power  Campviy'a  UydtoeLHtric  Plant 

Fig.  178  shows  an  armature  structure  for  a  600-kilowatt  Allis- 
Chalmers  "water-wheel  tjpe"  alternator,  with  a  three-phase  wind- 
ing in  place.  This  winding  b  distributed  in  two  slots  per  pole  per 
phase.  The  coils  that  constitute  one  of  the  phases  are  those  of  which 
the  ends  show  most  distinctly.  The  sides  of  the  coils  belonging  to  the 
other  two  phases  lie  in  the  remaining  slots,  four  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  each  pair  of  coils  belonging  to  the  first  phase.  The 
manner  of  connecting  the  coils  belonging  to  each  phase  is  explained 
on  page  145,  This  armature  structure.  Fig,  178,  has  two  extensions 
cast  as  part  of  the  frame,  which  are  intended  to  rest  upon  a  foun- 
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dation  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  The  lower  part  of  the  ring  is  de- 
signed to  extend  below  the  level  of-  the  floor  into  a  pit.  In  the  same 
figure  b  shown  also  a  metal  shield  which  is  screwed  to  the  frame  and 
serves  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  anuature  coils. 


Fig.  178.     8t»donapy  Armotuia  for  600-Kw,  Allis-ChjUmen  "WiilBr- Wheel  Typ«"Alt«nHor 

Steam  Turbine-Driven  Alternators.  This  type  of  machine, 
often  called  a  turbo-alternator,  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  greatly 
improved  and  developed.  The  steam-turbine  has  already  largely 
supplanted  the  reciprocating  engine  in  all  large  steam-electric  stations 
and  the  present  general  tendency  is  away  from  the  low-speed  en^e- 
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TABLE  V 
Turbine  Speeds  for  Alternators 


Poles 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

60  cycles 
25  cycles 

3600 
1500 

1800 
750 

1200 

900 

720 

driven  alternators  and  towards  the  high-speed  turbine-driven  alter- 
nator. The  steam  turbine  operates  most  eflBciently  at  high  speeds, 
so  in  order  to  accommodate  the  generators  to  these  conditions  with 
the  standard  frequencies  of  25  to  60  cycles,  the  number  of  field  poles 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  60-cycle  generators 
have  been  built  with  two  poles  for  3,600  revolutions  per  mjnute  in 
capacities  up  to  2,500  kilowatts,  and  with  four  poles  for  1,800  revolu- 
tions per  minute  up  to  10,000  kilowatts. 

25-cycle  alternators  are  necessarily  limited  to  a  maximum  speed 
of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  even  with  only  two  poles.  Two- 
pole  alternators  have  been  built  in  sizes  up  to  7,500  kilowatts,  and 
even  larger  machines  are  possible.  Table  V  gives  the  revolutions 
per  minute  which  have  been  used  for  turbo-alternators. 

The  steam  turbine  is  an  essentially  high-speed  machine  and 
the  alternator  designed  to  be  driven  by  it  must  be  constructed  with 
special  attention  to  the  effects  of  high  speed.  This  requirement 
has  developed  many  interesting  though  difficult  problems  in  design, 
such  as  constructions  able  to  withstand  the  enormous  centrifugal 
forces  developed  in  the  rotor,  amounting  to  4,000  pounds  on  each 
pound  of  material  near  the  surface  of  the  rotor.  The  important 
matters  of  securing  perfect  balance  and  freedom  from  vibration  at 
high  speeds,  of  adequate  ventilation,  and  lubrication  of  bearings,  have 
been  successfully  met. 

Advantages.  The  most  important  advantages  of  steam  turbines 
over  reciprocating  steam  engines  are: 

(1)  High  economy  at  all  loads. 

(2)  Economy  in  floor  space  and  building  material. 

(3)  Moderate  initial  cost  and  low  maintenance  expense. 

(4)  Simplicity  of  construction;  absence  of  all  small  clearances;  absence  of 

thrust  balancing  pistons  with  their  heavy  and  uncertain  leakages. 

(5)  Maintenance  of  efficiency  and  general  durability. 
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(6)  Ability  to  effectively  utiliie  the  large  increase  ot  available  energy 

incident  to  the  use  of  high  steam  prestture  and  high  vacuum 

(7)  Ability  to  use  high  superheat  ^thout  mechanical  difficultieH. 

Fig.  179  is  a  general  view  of  a  Westinghouse-Pareons  three- 
phase  four-pole  turbo-alternator  rated  at  1,000  kilowatts,  60  cycles, 
4,400  volts,  and  1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  as  installed  for  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  steam  turbine 
is  shown  at  the  right  and  is  directly  connected  through  a  horizontal 
shaft  to  the  alternator  at  the  left.  This  alternator  is  of  the  re- 
volving field  type  as  is  the  universal  practice  with  turbine-driven 
machines. 


ns.  ITS.     asuerel  View  of  WHtiughouse-Panoni  Thnte-PhaH  Four-Pole  Turbo-Altcrnntar 

Siaior.  Except  in  the  largest  sizes,  the  stator  frames  are  made 
in  one  piece.  The  large  machines  are  divided  horizontally,  the  two 
halves  being  bolted  together,  and  the  stator  laminations  are  assem- 
bled as  if  the  frame  were  solid.  The  frame  consists  of  a  heavj-  cast- 
ing with  internal  strengthening  ribs  and  is  bored  out  to  receive  the 
laminated  iron  core.  The  internal  ribs  are  provided  with  dovetail 
slots  into  which  the  laminations  are  fitted.  The  frame  is  designed  to 
provide  a  rigid  mechanical  support  for  the  stator  core.  The  cast- 
iron  frame  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit.     The  two- 
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part  frames  have  faced  joints  and  the  two  parts  are  secured  and  keyed 
together  so  that  they  form  practically  a  single  piece.  The  armature 
or  stator  is  built  up  of  punchings  of  soft  sheet  steel  of  a  high  magnetic 
quality.    Ventilating  plates  are  provided  at  suitable  intervals,  form- 
ing air  ducts  in  the  core.    The  core  is  slotted  to  receive  the  annature 
winding,  the  shape  of  the  slot  depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  and  the  character  of  the  winding.    Either  open  or  partly 
closed  slots  are  used,  the  edges  of  the  former  being  grooved  at  the 
top  to  receive  the  retaining  wedges  holding  the  coils  in  place.    At  the 
ends,  the  teeth  are  supported 
by  finger  plates  and  heavy 
retaining  plates  which  are 
pressed  into  place  and  keyed. 
Closed  end  bdJs  are  provided 
which  cover  me  ends  of  the 
armature  coils  and  the  mov- 
ing parts  of  the  machine  be. 
tween  the  frame  and  ven- 
tilating system.    The   end 
bells  close  each  end  of  the 
generator  and  form  a  duct 
through  which  cool  air  is 
drawn  into  the  machine  and 
forced  out  through  ventilat- 
ing ducts  in  the  stator  into 
the  interior  of  the  frame, 

Fi,.180.     Meth,x.ofB™do.Arn,.tu™Coil.  '"«°    '^^'''^    *^«    *"■    P««^ 

down  through  the  bed  plate 
and  escapes.  In  the  large  generators  the  air  also  escapes  through 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  rotor  of  the  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fan  at  each  end  to  draw  the  air  into  the  machine.  Form- 
wound  armature  coils  are  used  and  the  winding  is  of  wire,  strap,  or 
bar  copper,  depending  upon  the  capacity  and  voltage  of  the  machines. 
The  coils  are  insulated  before  they  are  assembled  on  the  machine. 
The  slots  are  provided  with  a  lining  of  fibrous  material  and  the 
coils  are  wedged  into  the  slots  by  wedges  fitted  in  grooves  in  the 
sides  of  the  slots  or  below  the  overhanging  tips  of  the  teeth.  The 
armature  coils  are  firmly  braced  at  the  ends  of  the  frame  in  such  a 
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manner   as   to   insure  them    against    displacement,    as   shown   in 
Fig.  180. 

Boior.    The  revolving  field  or  rotors  are  constructed  with  two, 
four,  or  MX  poles,  according  to  the  frequency  and  capacity  of  the 
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machine.  The  fields  are  of  small  diameter  and  are  designed  with 
special  care  to  avoid  windage  losses  and  to  facilitate  ventilation. 
The  poles  of  the  two-pole  and  four-pole  rotors  are  machined  from 
the  disk  or  disks  forming  the  central  body,  and  the  slots  to  receive 
the  field  coils  and  the  grooves  for  the  binding  wedges  are  milled.  This 
construction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  181,  which  is  a  view  of  a  four-pole 
rotor  for  a  10,000-kilowatt  machine  designed  for  a  speed  of  750 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  six-pole  rotors  are  built  up  by  boltii^ 
poles  to  a  central  body.     The  rotors  are  carefully  balanced  after 


Fig.  182.     Two-Pole    Rolor   Bbtit 

they  are  wound.  In  some  designs  the  rotor  is  pressed  and  keyed 
on  to  the  shaft,  and  in  others  the  shaft  is  formed  of  steel,  cast  or 
forged  integral  with  the  rotor  core.     For  two-pole  machines  the 
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rotor  is  generally  made  from  a  solid  cylinder  and  tbe  shaft  is  made 
in  two  portions  and  secured  to  eacli  end  of  the  rotor  by  heavy  bronze 
fianges  and  suitable  bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1S2. 


Pig.   183.     Curtii  Vertic«[-Shsft  Turbn-Allsmator  of  S.OOO-Kw.  Csp»city 

The  field  consists  of  copper  strap  embedded  in  slots  cut  in  the 
poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  coils  are  wound  directly  in  place 
under  a  heavy  tension.  A  groove  is  cut  in  both  sides  of  the  slots  and 
brass  wedges  are  driven  in  to  hold  the  coils  in  place.  The  coils  are 
heavily  insulated  with  material  of  high  dielectric  and  mechanical 
strength,  applied  in  several  layers.  The  winding  and  insulation  are 
tightly  wedged  into  place. 
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Curtis  Twbo-AUematoT.  A  general  view  of  a  Curtis  steam  tur- 
bine alternator,  built  by  tbe  General  Electric  Company,  b  shown 
in  Fig.  183.  This  unit  is  rated  at  5,000  kilowatts,  13,000  volts, 
25  cycles,  and  750  revolutions  per  minute.  As  is  usual  with  Curtis 
turbo-alternators  of  large  size,  this  is  of  the  vertical  type.  The 
generator  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  unit  and  the  turbine  wheels 
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are  below.    The  stationary  armature  with  the  clamping  devices  for 
rigidly  supporting  the  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  184. 

Fig.  185  is  a  view  of  a  smooth  core  rotor  for  a  9,000-kilowatt 
vertical  type  of  Curtis  turbo-alternator.  A  feature  of  interest  is 
the  method  employed  for  the  attachment  of  tbe  shields  for  the  end 
windings.  The  outer  retaining  cylinders  are  secured  to  the  inner 
shell  by  a  large  number  of  short  bolts  which  remove  a  part  of  the 
stress  of  the  end  windings  from  the  outer  shell.    The  rotor  is  so 
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deigned  that  it  acts  as  a  [xiwerful  fan,  forcing  air  throughout  the 
parts  of  the  generator  requiring  ventilation. 

The  adTantagea  claimed  for  the  vertical  shaft  type  of  Curtis 
turbine  for  lai^  machines  are: 

(1)  The  relative  poaitiona  of  revolving  aod  stationaj-y  parts  are  definitely 
fixed  by  the  etep-bearing. 

(2)  The  Btatiooary  part  is  symmetrical,  and  free  from  diatortioa  by  heat. 

(3)  The  shaft  bearinga  are  relieved  from  all  strain,  and  friction  ia  prac* 
tically  eliminated. 

(4)  The  shaft  is  free  from  deflection,  and  can  be  mtkde  of  any  sise  without 
reference  to  bearinga. 


R«.  185.     Smooth  Core  Rotor  for  8.000-Kw.  Curtis  Turbo-Alwrtuitor 

(5)  The  turbine   structure  affords  support   and   foundation  for  the 

(6)  The  coat  of  foundations  is  small,  and  their  support  ia  naturally 
umple, 

(7)  Much  floor  space  is  saved. 

(8)  All  parts  of  the  machine  are  accesuble. 

For  high  speed  machines  and  turbines  connected  to  direct- 
current  generators,  the  horizontal  shaft  has  some  advantages.  The 
fact  that  many  electric  generators  of  the  horizontal  tj'pe  have  already 
been  developed  for  such  conditions  Is  frequently  responsible  for 
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the  selection  of  the  horizontal  type  of  unit.  In  the  smaller  sizes  this 
type  is  standard.  The  characteristics  of  the  Curtis  turbine  specially 
adapt  it  for  driving  horizontal  shaft  generators.  The  shaft  is  very 
short,  of  small  diameter,  and  has  a  comparatively  low  surface  speed 
in  the  bearings,  resulting  with  the  light  weight  of  the  revolving  parts 
in  low  bearing  friction  and  small  tendency  to  wear. 
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PART  III 


ECONOMY  FACTORS  IN  ALTERNATORS 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTINQ  COST 

Speed.  The  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  cost 
of  an  alternator  for  a  given  rated  output,  is  its  speed,  inasmuch  as 
a  low-speed  machine  must  be  much  larger  than  a  high-speed  machine 
of  tfie  same  rated  output.  Belt-driven  machines  are  always  run  at  the 
highest  speed  compatible  with  safety  to  the  alternator  itself;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speed  of  a  direct-connected  alternator,  being 
determined  by  the  speed  of  the  engine  or  water  wheel,  is  usually  less 
than  is  necessary  for  safe  running.  Therefore,  a  belt-driven  machine 
is  usually  cheaper  than  a  direct-connected  machine  of  the  same  rated 
output.  Very  large  machines  must  be  direct-connected,  inasmuch 
as  belt  driving  is  out  of  the  question  for  large  machines  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  very  large  belts,  the  great  amount  of  floor 
space  required,  the  power  lost  in  the  belt,  the  expense  of  attend- 
ance and  maintenance,  and  the  noise.  Direct-connected  alternators, 
especially  machines  of  large  rated  output,  except  turbo-alternators, 
are  usually  designed  with  the  rotating  member  (armature  or  field) 
of  large  diameter,  in  order  that  the  permissible  speed  of  the  alter- 
nator may  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  proper  speed  of  the 
driving  engine  or  water  wheel.  The  steam  turbine  being  inherently 
a  high-speed  machine  requires  an  alternator  built  for  high  speed, 
which  means  a  rotor  of  small  diameter. 

Voltage.  A  second  factor  affecting  cost  is  the  voltage  that  is  to 
be  developed  in  the  armature.  A  machine  for  high  voltage  must 
have  a  large  number  of  armature  conductors,  and  these  conductors 
must  be  highly  insulated,  that  is,  the  insulation  must   occupy  a 
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relatively  large  portion  of  the  winding  space  in  the  slots.  This 
requires  a  large  machii^e  for  a  given  power  output,  on  account  of 
the  space  wasted,  as  it  were,  in  insulation.  To  offset  this  disad- 
vantage, a  high-voltage  alternator  does  not  require  the  use  of  step-up 
transformers,  the  voltage  generated  in  the  alternator  being  suited 
for  the  transmission  of  power  to  moderate  distances,  that  is,  the 
extra  cost  of  the  alternator  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  step-up  transformers. 

Regulation.  A  third  factor  affecting  cost  is  found  in  the  re- 
quirements of  close  regulation  and  high  eflSciency.  Thus  an  alter- 
nator of  given  power  output  may  be  made  smaller  in  size  and,  there- 
fore, cheaper,  if  high  efficiency  and  low  regulation  are  not  demanded. 
High  efficiency  and  low  regulation  mean  a  liberal  use  of  iron  and 
copper  in  order  to  secure  a  minimum  loss  of  powder  and  electro- 
motive force  in  a  machine.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
size  of  alternator  for  given  output  may  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  regulation,  or  vice  versd.  The  increasing  adoption  of  a  satisfactory 
automatic  voltage  regulator  for  alternators  makes  it  unnecessary 
as  well  as  expensive  to  specify  a  low  inherent  regulation,  as  explained 
on  page  117. 

Frequency.  A  fourth  factor  affecting  cost  is  the  frequency 
required.  With  given  speed  an  increase  of  frequency  means  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  field  poles  and  in  the  number  of  armature 
coils  and,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction.  This 
element  of  cost  is  most  prominent  in  very  slow-speed  direct  connected 
alternators.  For  example,  a  60-cycle  alternator,  direct-connected 
to  an  engine  running  at  300  r.  p.  m.,  must  have  24  poles  to  give  the 
required  frequency.  To  reduce  the  frequency  to  25  cycles  would 
require  only  10  poles,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  field-magnet  copper  and  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  low- 
ering the  frequency  of  an  alternator,  while  keeping  the  speed  con- 
stant, would  require  an  increase  in  the  useful  flux  per  pole  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cross-sectional  areas  of  the  field  yoke, 
the  field  poles,  and  the  armature  core.  This  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  machine.  The  frequencies 
in  most  general  use  today  are  60  cycles  and  25  cycles.  60-cycle  ap- 
paratus is  generally  lower  in  price  and  should  always  be  chosen  for 
general  lighting  and  power  service. 
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POWER  LOSSES 

The  power  losses  in  an  alternator  consist  of  the  following  parts: 

(a)  Loss  due  to  brush,  journal,  and  air  friction.    Air  friction  is  usually 
called  windage. 

(b)  Power  consumed  in  heating  the  field  windings  by  the  exciting 
current. 

(c)  Power  loss  in  heating  the  armature  windings  by  the  armature  cur- 
rent or  currents. 

(d)  Hysteresis  loss  in  all  iron  that  is  subject  to  variations  of  magnetisa- 
tion and  eddy  currents  in  all  metal  parts  subject  to  such  variations. 

Friction  and  windage  loss  can  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  finished  machine. 

The  power  consumed  in  the  field  windings  is  PR,  where  /  is 
the  field  current  and  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  field  circuit.  The 
field  rheostat  is  properly  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  losses  occur- 
ring in  it  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  machine  losses.  This  same 
formula  may  be  used  to  calculate  power  consumed  in  each  field  wind- 
ing of  a  composite-field  alternator. 

The  power  lost  in  heating  the  armature  windings  is  PR  X  the 
number  of  phases,  where  I  is  the  current  in  each  phase  and  R  is  the 
resistance  of  each  phase. 

The  power  lost  by  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis  may  be  ap- 
proximately calculated  by  the  method  employed  for  the  corre- 
sponding calculation  in  the  case  of  a  transformer. 

EFFICIENCY 

The  efiiciency  of  an  alternator  is  the  ratio  outpiU  of  power  ^  inpui 
of  power.  Since  the  mechanical  input  of  power  is  equal  to  the  output 
of  power  plus  all  the  losses  of  power,  we  have  also 

.  output 

efficiency  = 


output  +  losses 


At  zero  load  (zero  output),  the  efiiciency  of  an  alternator  is,  there- 
fore, zero;  the  efficiency  increases  with  increasing  load,  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  falls  off  for  large  loads.  An  alternator  may  be  de- 
signed to  give  its  maximum  efficiency  at  any  prescribed  fraction 
of  full  load;  it  is  generally  desirable,  however,  to  design  the  machine 
to  give  its  maximum  efficiency  at  approximately  full  load. 
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The  efficiency  of  a  large  alternator  at  full  load  is  usually  greater 
than  the  efficiency  of  a  small  alternator.  For  example,  the  large 
alternators  in  the  great  power  stations  at  Niagara  Falls  have  effi- 
ciencies of  over  98  per  cent.  A  well-designed  50-kilowatt  alternator 
has  an  efficiency  of  about  90  per  cent. 

Practical  and  Ultimate  Limits  of  Output.  The  dotted  curve, 
Fig.  186,  is  the  characteristic  curve  of  a  given  alternator.  This 
curve  shows  the  relation  between  the  current  output  (plotted  as 
abscissas)  and  the  electromotive  force  between  the  collecting  rings 
(plotted  as  ordinates,  using  scale  to  the  left),  the  field  excitation 
being  kept  constant.  The  ordinates  of  the  full-line  curve  (scale 
shown  to  the  right  in  the  figure)  represent  the  power  outputs  (in 
kilowatts)  corresponding  to  the  different  current  outputs  assuming 

a  non-inductive  receiving 
circuit.  The  maximum  out- 
put of  the  alternator,  in  this 
case,  is  68  kilowatts  when  the 
current  output  is  38  amperes 
and  the  corresponding  electro- 
motive force  is  1,790  volts. 
In  practice  the  allowable 
power  output  of  an  alternator 
is  limited  to  a  smaller  value 
than  this  maximum  output  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 


aeoo 


Fig.  186. 
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(a)  Electric  lighting  and  power 
service  usually  demands  an  approx- 
imately constant  electromotive 
force;  and  it  is  not  permissible  to  take  from  an  alternator  a  current  so  large 
as  greatly  to  reduce  its  electromotive  force.  This  difficulty  may  be  largely 
overcome  by  providing  for  an  increase  of  field  excitation  of  the  alternator 
with  increase  of  load,  as  is  done  in  the  alternator  with  a.  composite  field 
winding,  or  by  means  of  the  Tirrill  voltage  regulator. 

(b)  The  current  delivered  by  an  alternator  generates  heat  in  the  arma- 
ture of  the  alternator;  and  the  temperature  of  the  armature  rises  until  it  radiates 
heat  as  fast  as  heat  is  generated  in  it  by  the  current.  Excessive  heating  of 
the  armature  endangers  the  insulation  of  the  windings  by  charring,  and  it  is 
not  permissible  to  take  from  an  alternator  a  current  so  large  as  to  heat  its 
armature  more  than  40^  or  50^  C.  above  the  temperature  of  the  air;  this 
heating,  therefore,  fixes  the  allowable  output  and  rating  of  an  alternator. 


I 
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Influence  of  Power  Factor  upon  Output.  Alternators  are  rated 
according  to  the  power  they  can  deliver  steadily  to  a  non-inductive 
receiving  circuit  without  overheating.  The  amount  of  power  which 
an  alternator  can  satisfactorily  deliver  to  an  inductive  receiving 
circuit  is  less  than'  that  which  it  can  deliver  to  a  non-inductive 
receiving  circtiit,  because  of  the  phase  diflFerence  of  electromotive 
force  and  current.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  of  phase  diflFerence  (cos  0) 
is  called  the  "power  factor"  of  the  receiving  circuit,  as  before  pointed 
out.  The  power  factor  of  incandescent  lighting  circuits  is  very 
nearly  unity  if  the  transformers  are  all  operating  at  approximately 
full  load. 

A  transformer  having  its  primary  coil  connected  to  alternating- 
current  mains,  but  furnishing  no  current  from  its  secondary  coil, 
has  a  power  factor  of  from  about  0.3  with  a  frequency  of  25  cycles 
to  about  0.7  with  60  cycles.  The  power  factor  increases  with  the 
secondary  lamp  load,  until,  in  the  neighborhood  of  full  load,  the 
power  factor  is  nearly  unity. 

Induction  motors,  like  transformers,  have  a  maximum  power 
factor  at  full  load,  which  rarely  exceeds  0.9;  this  factor  under  partial 
loads  falls  to  0.7  or  even  less;  and  at  starting  it  is  a  minimum  around 
0.3. 

A  mixed  load  consisting  of  transformers  and  induction  motors 
more  or  less  fully  loaded,  has  an  average  power  factor  of  from  0.8    . 
to  0.85. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  alternators  are  rated  in  kilovolt- 
ampere  output,  that  is,  a  100-k.v.a.  alternator  should  deliver 
its  full  energy  output  of  100  kilowatts  at  unity  power  factor;  but  if 
the  power  factor  should  be  only  0.8,  the  true  power  output  would 
be  reduced  to  80  kilowatts,  although  the  armature  current  and  the  ( 

PR  loss  would  be  about  the  same  as  if  the  machine  were  delivering  j 

100  kilowatts  at  unity  power  factor.  To  find  the  actual  power  output 
of  an  alternator  the  "apparent  power,"  or  kilovolt-amperes,  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  power  factor  of  the  load. 

RATING  AND;0VERL0AD  CAPACITIES 

Previous  to  the  definite  recommendations  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  the  matter  of  overload  capacities 
as  given  below,  there  were  great  diflferences  among  diflFerent  manu- 
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facturers  in  the  rating  of  alternators.  Thus,  one  maker  might  have 
sold  a  certain  alternator  as  a  50-kilowatt  alternator,  although  the 
machine  might  have  been  capable  of  delivering  50  per  cent  overload 
(or  75  kilowatts)  for  several  hours  without  dangerous  rise  of  tem- 
peratiure;  whereas  another  maker  might  have  sold  an  exactly  similar 
machine  as  a  75-kilowatt  alternator. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  permissible  rating  of  a 
given  alternator  according  to  conditions  of  service,  the  following 
is  taken  from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  large  American  manufac- 
turing companies. 

A  certain  alternator  has  twenty  poles,  and  runs  at  150  r.  p.  m.  When 
this  machine  is  rated  at  300  kilowatts,  its  maximum  rise  of  temperature  will 
not  exceed  35®C.  (by  thermometer)  when  it  is  operated  continuously  with 
non-inductive  full  load;  its  maximum  rise  of  temperature  will  not  exceed  55°C. 
when  it  is  run  for  two  hours  at  50  per  cent  overload  non-inductive.  Its  full- 
load  regulation  will  be  6  per  cent  with  non-inductive  load,  and  18  per  cent  with 
80  per  cent  power  factor. 

When  this  same  machine  is  rated  at  360  kilowatts,  its  maximum  rise 
of  temperature  will  not  exceed  40**C.  (by  thermometer)  when  it  is  operated 
continuously  with  non-inductive  full  load;  its  maximum  rise  of  temperature 
will  not  exceed  55^0.  when  it  is  run  for  two  hours  at  25  per  cent  overload 
non-inductive.  Its  full  load  regulation  will  be  8  per  cent  with  non-inductive 
load,  and  22  per  cent  with  80  per  cent  power  factor. 

In  general  the  rated  power  output  of  any  alternator  may  be 
20  per  cent  higher  with  a  permissible  rise  of  temperature  of  40°C. 
and  a  regulation  of  8  per  cent  on  non-inductive  full  load,  than  with 
a  permissible  rise  of  temperature  of  35*^0.  and  a  regulation  of  6  per 
cent  on  non-inductive  full  load. 

American  Institute  Rules.  In  order  to  establish  a  definite  and 
uniform  basis  for  rating  alternators  and  for  guaranteeing  their  per- 
formance in  service  under  normal  full  load  as  well  as  overload,  the 
following  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  The  numbers  on  the  left  are  the  paragraph 
numbers  of  the  revised  (1907)  report  of  the  Institute  Conmiittee  on 
Standardization. 

RATING 

65  Rating  by  Output.  All  electrical  apparatus  should  be  rated  by  output 
and  not  by  input.  Generators,  transformers,  etc.,  should  be  rated  by 
electrical  output;  motors  by  mechanical  output. 

66  Rating  in  Kilowatts.  Electrical  power  should  be  expressed  in  kilo- 
watts, except  when  otherwise  specified. 
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67  Appabbnt  Power,  Kilotolt-Amperes.  Apparent  power  in  alter- 
nating-current circuits  should  be  expressed  in  kilovolt-amperes  as  distin- 
guished from  real  power  in  kilowatts.  When  the  power  factor  is  100  per 
cent,  the  apparent  power  in  kilovolt-amperes  is  equal  to  the  kilowatts. 

68  Rated  (Full-Load)  Current  is  that  current  which,  with  the  rated 
terminal  voltage,  gives  the  rated  kilowatts,  or  the  rated  kilovolt-amperes. 
In  machines  in  which  the  rated  voltage  differs  from  the  no-load  voltage, 
the  rated  current  should  refer  to  the  former. 

69  Determination  of  Rated  Current.  The  rated  current  may  be  de- 
termined as  follows:  If  P»» rating  in  watts,  or  apparent  watts  if  the  power 
factor  be  other  than  100  per  cent,  and  ^»  full-load  terminal  voltage, 
the  rated  current  per  terminal  is: 

P 

70  /  B  — -  in  a  direct-current  machine  or  single-phase  alternator. 

E 

1  P 

71  /  ~  "7=  X"~;r  in  a  three-phase  alternator. 

V  3         ^ 

1  P 

72  /  —  — ■  X  ""^  ^  a  two-phase  alternator. 

73  Normal  Conditions.  The  rating  of  machines  or  apparatus  should  be 
based  upon  certain  normal  conditions  to  be  assumed  as  standard,  or  to  be 
specified.  These  conditions  include  voltage,  current,  power-factor,  fre- 
quency, wave  shape  and  speed;  or  such  of  them  as  may  apply  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Performance  tests  should  be  made  under  these  standard 
conditions  unless  otherwise  specified. 

74  (a)  Power  Factor,  Alternating-current  apparatus  should  be  rated  in 
kilowatts,  at  100  per  cent  power  factor;  i.  e.,  with  current  in  phase  with 
terminal  voltage,  imless  a  phase  displacement  is  inherent  in  the  apparatus 
or  is  specified.  If  a  power  factor  other  than  100  per  cent  is  specified, 
the  rating  should  be  expressed  in  kilovolt-amperes  and  power  factor,  at 
rated  load. 

75  (b)  WatfC  Shape.  In  determining  the  rating  of  alternating-current 
machines  or  apparatus,  a  sine  wave  shape  of  alternating  current  and 
voltage  is  assumed,  except  where  a  distorted  wave  shape  is  inherent  to 
the  apparatus. 

LIMITING  TEMPERATURE  RISE 

272  General.  The  temperature  of  electrical  machinery  under  regular 
service  conditions,  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a  point  at  which 
permanent  deterioration  of  its  insulating  material  takes  place. 

273  Limits  Recommended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  maxi- 
mum values  of  temperature  elevation,  referred  to  a  standard  room  tem- 
perature of  25  degrees  centigrade,  at  rated  load  under  normal  conditions 
of  ventilation  or  cooling,  should  not  be  exceeded. 

274  (A)  Machines  in  General.  In  commutating  machines,  rectifying 
machines,  pulsating-current  generators,  synchronous  machines,  synchro- 
nous commutating  machines  and  unipolar  machines,  the  temperature  rise 
in  the  parts  specified  should  not  exceed  the  following: 
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275  Field  and  annaturei  50**C. 

276  Commutator  and  brushes,  by  thermometer,  55 °C. 

277  Collector  rings,  65°C. 

278  Bearings  and  other  parts  of  machine,  by  thermometer,  40°C. 

279  (B)  Rotary  Induction  Apparatus.  The  temperature  rise  should 
not  exceed  the  following: 

280  Electric  circuits,  50°C.,  by  resistance. 

281  Bearings  and  other  parts  of  the  machine  40^  C,  by  thermometer. 

282  In  squirrel-cage  or  short-circuited  armatures,  55°  C,  by  thermometer, 
may  be  allowed. 

(C)    Stationary  Induction  Apparatus. 

283  (a)  Transformers  for  Continuous  Service.  The  temperature  'rise 
should  not  exceed  50  degrees  centigrade  in  electric  circuits,  by  resistance; 
and  in  other  parts,  by  thermometer. 

284  (b)  Transformers  for  Intermittent  Service.  In  the  case  of  transformers 
intended  for  intermittent  service,  or  not  operating  continuously  at  rated 
load,  but  continuously  in  circuit,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  lighting  trans- 
formers, the  temperature  elevation  above  the  surrounding  air-temperature 
should  not  exceed  50°  C,  by  resistance  in  electric  circuits  and  by  ther- 
mometer in  other  parts,  after  the  period  corresponding  to  the  term  of  rated 
load.  In  this  instance,  the  test  load  should  not  be  applied  until  the  trans- 
former has  been  in  circuit  for  a  sufficient  time  tO  attain  the  temperature 
elevation  due  to  core  loss.  With  transformers  for  commercial  lighting, 
the  duration  of  the  rated-load  test  may  be  taken  as  three  hours,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

285  (c)  Reactors,  induction-  and  magneto-regulators — electric  circuits  by 
resistance  and  other  parts  by  thermometer,  50  °C. 

286  (d)  Large  Apparatus.  Large  generators,  motors,  transformers,  or  other 
apparatus  in  which  reliability  and  reserve  overload  capacity  are  important, 
are  frequently  specified  not  to  rise  in  temperature  more  than  40°  C.  under 
rated  load  and  55°  C.  at  rated  overload.  It  is,  however,  ordinarily  un- 
desirable to  specify  lower  temperature  elevations  than  40  degrees  centi- 
grade at  rated  load,  measured  as  above. 

(E)    Limits  Recommended  in  Special  Cases. 

289  (a)  Heat  Resisting  Insulation.  With  apparatus  in  which  the  insula^ 
ting  materials  have  special  heat-resisting  qualities,  a  higher  temperature 
elevation  is  permissible. 

290  (b)  High  Air  Temperature.  In  apparatus  intended  for  service  in 
places  of  abnormally  high  temperature,  a  lower  temperature  elevation 
should  be  specified. 

291  (c)  Apparatus  Subject  to  Overload.  In  apparatus  which  by  the  nature 
of  its  service  may  be  exposed  to  overload,  or  is  to  be  used  in  very  high 
voltage  circuits,  a  smaller  rise  of  temperature  is  desirable  than  in  apparatus 
not  liable  to  overloads  or  in  low-voltage  apparatus.  In  apparatus  built 
for  conditions  of  limited  space,  as  railway  motors,  a  higher  rise  of  tem- 
perature must  be  allowed. 

292  (d)  Apparatus  for  Intermittent  Service.  In  the  case  of  apparatus 
intended  for  intermittent  service,  except  railway  motors,  the  temperature 
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elevation  which  is  attained  at  the  end  of  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
term  of  rated  load,  should  not  exceed  the  values  specified  for  machines 
in  general.  In  such  apparatus  the  temperature  elevation,  including  rail- 
way motors,  should  be  measured  after  operation,  under  as  nearly  as  pos- 
.sible  the  conditions  of  service  for  which  the  apparatus  is  intended,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  test  should  be  specified. 

OVERLOAD  CAPACITIES 

2^  Performance  with. Overload.  All  apparatus  should  be  able  fK>  carry 
the  overload  hereinafter  specified  without  serious  injury  by  heating,  spark- 
ing, mechanical  weakness,  etc.,  and  with  an  additional  temperature  rise 
not  exceeding  15°C.,  above  those  specified  for  rated  loads,  the  overload 
being  applied  after  the  apparatus  has  acquired  the  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  rated  load  continuous  operation.  Rheostats  to  which  no 
temperature  rise  limits  are  attached  are  naturally  exempt  from  this  addi- 
tional2temi>erature  rise  of  15**C.  imder  overload  specified  in  these  rules. 

294  Normal  Conditions.  Overload  guarantees  should  refer  to  normal 
conditions  of  operation  regarding  speed,  frequency,  voltage,  etc.,  and  to 
non-inductive  conditions  in  alternating  apparatus,  except  where  a  phase 
displacement  is  inherent  in  the  apparatus. 

295  Overload  Capacities  Recommended.  The  following  overload  capaci- 
ties are  recommended. 

296  (a)  Generators.  Direct-current  generators  and  alternating-current 
generators,  25  per  cent  for  two  hours. 

297  '  (b)  Motors.  Direct-current  motors,  induction  motors  and  synchronous 
motors,  not  including  railway  and  other  motors  intended  for  intermittent 
service,  25  per  cent  for  two  hours,  and  50  per  cent  for  one  minute. 

298  (c)  Converters.  Synchronous  converters,  25  per  cent  for  two  hours, 
50  per  cent  for  one-half  hour. 

299  (d)  Transformers  and  Rectifiers,  Constant-potential  transformers 
and  rectifiers,  25  per  cent  for  two  hours;  except  in  transformers  connected 
to  apparatus  for  which  a  different  overload  is  guaranteed,  in  which 
case  the  same  guarantees  shall  apply  for  the  transformers  as  for  the 
apparatus  connected  thereto. 

300  (e)  Exciters.  Exciters  of  alternators  and  other  synchronous  machines, 
10  per  cent  more  overload  than  is  required  for  the  excitation  of  the  syn- 
chronous machine  at  its  guaranteed  overload,  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  All  exciters  of  alternating-current,  single-phase,  or  polyphase  gen- 
erators should  be  able  to  give  at  its  rated  speed,  sufficient  voltage  and 
current  to  excite  the  alternator,  at  the  rated  speed,  to  the  full-load  ter- 
minal voltage,  at  the  rated  output  in  kilovolt-amperes  and  with  50  per 
cent  power  factor. 

301  (f)  A  Coniintums^ervice  Rheostat,  such  as  an  armature-  or  field- 
regulating  rheostat,  should  be  capable  of  carrying  without  injury  for  two 
hours,  a  current  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  at  which  it  is  rated.  It 
should  also  be  capable  of  carrying  for  one  minute  a  current  50  per  cent 
greater  than  its  rated  load  current,  without  injury.  This  excess  of  ca- 
pacity is  intended  for  testing  purposes  only,  and  this  margin  of  capacity 
should,  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  selection  of  the  rheostat. 
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ALTERNATOR  TESTING 

Alternatii^-Current  Testing  in  QeneraL  In  the  commercial 
testing  of  alternating-cmrent  apparatus,  as  in  that  of  direct-current 
apparatus,  the  object  of  the  tests  is  to  determine  the  performance 
of  the  apparatus  under  normal  working  conditions.  Care  must  be 
taken,  therefore,  to  carry  out  each  test  under  the  normal  work- 
ing conditions  with  respect  to  speed,  voltage,  frequency,  etc.  Errors 
of  observation  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  taking  a  series  of  observa- 
tions instead  of  a  single  observation  or  a  single  set  of  observations. 
The  observations  of  this  series  should  be  plotted  point  for  point, 
and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  points  in  such  a  way  that 
the  points  will  be  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the 
cm^e. 

Different  classes  of  apparatus  require  different  tests;  more- 
over, the  same  test  may  be  performed  differently  on  different  kinds 
of  machines.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  tests  necessary  for 
each  class  of  alternating-current  apparatus  will  be  considered  under 
its  own  heading. 

In  general  every  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  must  satisfy  two 
vital  requirements,  namely,  (a)  it  must  have  insulation  of  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  safely  the  voltage  at  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
operated;  and  (b)  it  must  not  overheat  under  normal  working  con- 
ditions. 

Faulty  insulation  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  since,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  insulation,  the  apparatus  must  be  put  out 
of  service.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  transformers  for  lighting 
service,  a  breakdown  of  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  coils  endangers  the  life  of  persons  coming  in  contact  with 
fixtures  on  the  secondary  circuit.  Overheating  a  machine  causes  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  insulation,  which  may  finally  result  in 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  apparatus.  Overheating  must,  there- 
fore, be  avoided. 

Insulation  Testing.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  insula- 
tion tests:  (a)  the  determination  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
insvlaiion  in  ohms;  (b)  the  subjecting  of  the  insulation  of  an  apparatus 
to  a  prescribed  voltage  in  excess  of  the  rated  voltage  of  the  apparatus. 
This  test  is  intended  to  insure  that  the  apparatus  will  operate  safely 
at  its  rated  voltage.    It  is  frequently  called  the  "test  of  dielectric 
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strength;"  and  (c)  the  subjecting  of  the  insulation  to  a  voUage  which  is 
increased  until  the  insulation  is  punctured  or  breaks  down.  This  is 
called  the  "break-down  test." 

Insulation  Resistance.  The  insulation  resistance  test,  or  in  other 
words,  the  determination,  in  ohms,  of  the  resistance  of  an  insulating 
coating,  cover,  material,  or  support  is  usually  made  by  measiuing 
with  a  sensitive  galvanometer  the  very  small  current  that  is  forced 
through  the  insulation  by  a  known  direct  or  steady  electromotive 
force.  The  value  of  the  resistance  is  equal  to  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force  divided  by  the  current. 

The  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  insulation  is  of  only  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with  the  dielectric  strength  or  the  resist- 
ance to  rupture  by  high  voltage.  Insulation  resistance  tests  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  using  the  electromotive  force  for  which  the 
apparatus  is  designed. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  the  complete  apparatus  should  be 
such  that  the  rated  voltage  of  the  apparatus  will  not  send  more 
than  TTnTTTTTTT  of  the  full  load  current,  at  the  rated  terminal  volt- 
age, through  the  insulation.  Where  the  value  found  in  this  way  is 
more  than  1  megohm,  it  is  usually  sufficient. 

Dielectric  Strength.  The  test  of  dielectric  strength  may  be  made 
as  follows:  The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of  a  step-up  'liigh 
potential"  transformer  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  spark 
gauge  and  to  the  terminals  of  the  insulation  to  be  tested,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  187.  The  figure  shows  that  the  apparatus  under  test  and 
the  spark  gap  are  connected  in  parallel  between  the  terminals  of 
the  secondary  (high  voltage)  coil  of  the  testing  transformer.  The 
spark  gauge,  page  95,  is  set  at  a  sparking  distance  corresponding 
to  the  voltage  to  be  used  in  the  test;  and  the  voltage  is  increased 
gradually  by  adjusting  the  water  rheostat  in  series  with  the  pri- 
mary (low-voltage)  coil  of  the  transformer,  and  is  then  to  be  con- 
tinuously applied  for  a  prescribed  period,  usually  one  minute, 
until  either  the  insulation  is  punctured  or  the  desired  voltage  is 
reached,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  sparking  across  the  gap  between 
the  needle  points. 

Fig.  187  shows  the  electrical  connections  for  carrying  out  a 
test  of  dielectric  strength  on  a  certain  commercial  transformer, 
marked  in  the  figure  "apparatus  under  test."    It  will  be  seen  that 
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one  terminal  of  the  high-voltage  coil  of  the  testing  transformer  is 
connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  primary  coil  (at  the  left)  of  the 
transformer  under  test,  and  the  other  terminal  of  the  high-voltage 
coil  of  the  testing  transformer  is  connected  to  one  of  the  fom»  ter- 
minals of  the  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  under  test.  The 
high  voltage  is,jtherefore,  applied  to  the  insulation  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  under  test. 
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Fig.  187.     Diagram  of  Connections  for  Dielectric  Strength  Test  with  High 

Potential  Transformer 


The  use  of  a  water  rheostat  in  series  with  the  primary  (low 
voltage)  coil  of  the  testing  transformer,  as  shown  ih  Fig.  187,  for 
varying  the  impressed  voltage,  is  open  to  some  objection.  Such  a 
resistance  is  liable  to  seriously  affect  the  wave  form  of  the  electro- 
motive force,  thereby  causing  its  maximum  value  to  bear  a  different 
and  unknown  ratio  to  its  effective  value.  The  most  approved  way  ' 
of  securing  voltage  control  is  by  adjusting  the  field  excitation  of  the 
alternator  supplying  the  testing  transformer  with  current.  Another 
method,  though  not  as  satisfactory,  is  by  using  a  transformer  with 
a  variable  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  turns. 
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Tests  of  dielectric  strength  are  made  with  voltages  ranging 
from  1 J  to  10  times  the  rated  terminal  voltage  of  a  piece  of  apparatus, 
according  to  the  rated  voltage  and  output  of  the  apparatus.  For 
example,  a, transformer  of  any  output  whose  rated  terminal  vol- 
tage b  20,000  would,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En^eers,  be  tested  with  40,000 
volts,  whereas  a  1,000-volt  transformer  would  be  tested  with  3,500 
volts.  An  induction  motor  under  10  h.  p.  rated  at  110  volts  would 
be  tested  with  1,000  volts. 

Break-Down,    The  break-down  test  is  freouently  applied  m  the 
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testing  of  small  samples  of  insulating  material.  For  example,  a  sheet 
of  fuller  board,  mica-canvas,  oiled  linen  or  cloth,  would  be  ckmped 
between  sheets  of  metal  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  high- 
voltage  coil  of  the  testing  transformer,  and  the  voltage  would  be 
increased  until  the  insulation  was  punctured,  the  voltage  causing 
puncture  being  recorded.  A  basis  is  thus  obtained  for  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  the  purchaser  of  a  lot  of  insulating  material. 

Table  VI  gives,  in  inches  and  in  centimeters,  the  sparking 
distances  in  Mr  between  opposed  sharp  needle-points,  correspond- 
ing to  various  effective  einuaoidal  voltages.  The  voltages  are  ex- 
pressed in  kilovolts  (1  kilovolt=  1,000  volts).     Fig.  188  is  a  curve 
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TABLE  VI 

Sp«rkliiK  Distances  for  Varlons  Voltages 
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Characteristic  Curves.  Saturation  Curve.  The  saturation  curve 
of  a  generator  shows  the  relation  between  the  volts  generated  in 
the  armature  and  the  amperes  of  field  current  (or  ampere-turns  of 
the  field)  for  a  constant  armature  current.  The  armature  current 
may  be  zero,  in  which  case  the  curve  is  called  the  no4oad  saturation 
curve,  or  sometimes  the  operircircuit  charajderisiic  curve.  Observa- 
tions ,for  a  saturation  curve  may  be  taken  with  full-load  current 
in  the  armature;  but  this  is  rarely  done,  except  in  alternators  of 
comparatively  small  output.  If  a  full-load  saturation  curve  is 
desired,  it  can  be  approximately  calculated  from  the  no-load  satura- 
tion curve  and  the  curve  for  synchronous  impedance,  as  will  be 
explained  later. 
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Fig.  180.     Diagram  of  Connections  for  Saturation  Curve  Test  of 

Alternator 

The  diagram  of  connections  for  determining  tne  no-load  satura- 
tion curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  189.  The  alternator  is  represented  as 
a  three-phase  machine  of  the  revolving-field  type  (armature  is 
stationary).  The  field  winding  is  connected  through  slip-rings 
i  and  e,  and  brushes  /  and  g,  to  an  ammeter  A^  and  through  an 
adjustable  resistance  r ,  to  the  exciter  or  other  direct-current  source. 
A  voltmeter  V\  is  connected  across  the  field-winding  terminals 
to  measure  the  voltage  applied  to  the  field  winding.  The  volt- 
meter V%,  for  measimng  the  voltage  generated  by  the  machine, 
is  connected  directly  to  two  of  the  armature  terminals,  a  and  c,  in 
the  case  of  a  low-voltage  machine.  If  the  voltage  generated  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  voltmeter,  a  multiplying  coil  or  a 
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step-down  potential  transformer  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  electro- 
motive force  to  be  measured.  For  very  high  voltages  a. potential 
transformer  must  be  used. 

A  series  of  observations  of  the  electromotive  force  between 
the  terminals  of  one  of  the  phases,  such  as  a  and  c,  is  made  for 

different  values  of  the 
field  current.  Eight  or 
nine  points  along  the 
curve  are  usually  suf- 
ficient, the  series  ex- 
tending from  zero  elec- 
tromotive force  to 
about  fifty  per  cent 
above  normal  rated 
voltage.  Thie  points 
should  be  taken  more 
closely  together  in  the 
vicinity  of  normal  volt- 
age than  at  other  por- 
tions of  the  curve.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the 
generator  is  run  at  its 
rated  speed,  and  this 
speed  must  be  kept  con- 
stant. Deviations  from 
constant  speed  may  be 
most  easily  detected  by 
the  use  of  a  tachometer. 
If  the  machine  is  two-phase  or  three-phase,  the  voltmeter  may 
be  connected  to  any  one  phase  throughout  a  complete  series  of 
observations.  The  voltage  of  all  the  phases  should  be  observed 
for  normal  full-load  excitation  by  connecting  the  voltmeter  to  each 
phase  successively,  keeping  the  field  current  constant  at  normal 
voltage.  This  is  done  in  order  to  see  how  closely  the  voltage  of 
the  different  phases  agree. 

The  observations  required  for  the  determination  of  the  satura- 
tion  curve  are  volts  at  armature  terminals,  F2;  amperes  in  field,  A; 
volts  at  field  terminals,  Fi;  and  speed. 


Fig.  100.     Saturation  Curve  for  2000-Kw.  Alternator 
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Fig.  190  shows  a  saturation  curve  taken  from  a  2,000-kilowatt 
three-phase  alternator  of  the  revolving-field  type,  having  16  poles, 
and  generating  2,000  volts  and  576  amperes  per  phase,  when  run 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute. 


Fig.  191.     Set  of  CuiVM  for  Two-PhiBe  135-Kw.  Induolor  Allirmitor 

Fig.  191  ^ves  a  number  of  curves  for  a  two-phase  135-kilowatt 
2,400-volt  60-cycle  inductor  alternator.  In  particular,  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  is  shown  giving  the  relation  of  the  field  current 
to  the  voltage  between  armature  terminals  of  one  phase.  This 
curve  shows  that  nearly  7  amperes  of  field  current  is  required  to 
^ve  rated  voltage,  namely  2,400,  at  no  load.  The  field  current 
required  to  pve  rated  voltage  at  full  non-inductive  load  is  8.S  am- 
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peres,  as  is  explained  on  page  202.  From  the  saturation  curve  it  is 
evident  that  this  full-load  field  current  will  produce  about  2,625 
volts  at  no  load. 

Synchrorums  Impedance  Curve,*  The  synchronous  impedance 
curve  shows  the  relation  between  armature  voltage  and  armature 
current,  the  armature  being  short-circuited  so  that  the  only  condi- 
tion that  limits  the 
current  for  a  given  volt- 
age generated  is  the 
synchronous  impedance 
of  the  armature.  This 
is  materially  different 
from  the  impedance  of 
the  armature  when  the 
machine  is  standing 
still. 

The  connections  for 
this  test  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  saturation 
curve,  except  that  the 
voltmeter  (or  potential 
transformer)  connected 
to  the  armature  is  re- 
placed by  an  ammeter. 
If  the  current  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of 
the  ammeters  at  hand, 
a  current  transformer 
may  be  connected  in 
place  of  the  anmieter,  and  the  ammeter  may  be  connected  to  its 
secondary. 

A  series  of  observations  is  to  be  taken  of  the  current  in  the 
armature,  with  the  latter  short-circuited  through  the  ammeter, 
for  different  field  currents,  commencing  at  a  very  low  value,  and 
increasing  the  field  current  by  successive  steps  until  the  armature 
current  has  reached  a  value  of  100  per  cent  above  its  rated  full- 
load  value.     The  last  few  readings  must  be  made  quickly  to  pre- 

*See  page  108.  . 
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Fig.  192.     Curve  Showing  Synchronous  Impedance 
Drop  for  2,000-Kw.  Alternator 
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vent  undue  heating  of  the  armature.  The  armature  winding  should 
be  at  approximately  normal  temperature  when  the  test  is  made. 
The  speed  should  be  kept  approximately  at  the  rated  speed  of  the 
machine.  It  is  not  as  essential  to  keep  the  speed  constantly  at  rated 
value  as  when  observations  are  being  made  for  the  determination 
of  the  saturation  curve.  The  observations  to  be  recorded  are: 
amperes  in  the  armature;  amperes  in  field;  volte  at  field  terminals;  and 
speed. 

Pig.  192  shows  a  curve  giving  the  relation  between  electromo- 
tive force  induced  in  the  armature  and  the  current  in  the  armature 
when  short-circuited  through  an  ammeter.  This  figure  relates  to 
the  same  2,000-kilowatt  alternator  whose  saturation  curve  was 
given  in  Fig.  190.  The  electromotive  forces  plotted  in  this  figure 
are  not  observed  values,  but  the  field  excitations  required  to  pro- 
duce them  are  observed,  and  the  electromotive  forces  correspond- 
ing to  these  field  excitations  are  taken  from  the  saturation  curve. 

The  total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  armatiure  for  a 
given  value  of  the  field  current  may  be  read  off  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  of  the  machine,  obtained  as  previously  described. 
A  curve  may  then  be  plotted  with  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  the  armatiu^  as  ordinates,  and  the  observed  armature  currents 
(on  short-circuit)  as  abscissas.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called 
the  synchronous  impedance  curve,  although  it  does  not  expUcitly 
show  the  values  of  the  synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature. 
The  synchronous  impedance  of  the  armature  for  a  given  value  of 
armature  current  may,  however,  be  derived  from  this  curve  by  divid- 
ing the  total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  armature  (ordinate) 
by  the  corresponding  value  of  the  short-circuited  armature  current 
(abscissa).  For  example,  the  synchronous  impedance  correspond- 
ing to  576  amperes  (which  is  the  fulUoad  ciurent  per  phase  of  the 

machine)  is 

1,145  volts      ,^  , 

;;— ; ■  =  1.99  ohms 

576  amperes 

Synchronous  impedance  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  regulation  of  the  machine,  thereby  avoiding  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  an  actual  test  of  regulation  under  full  load. 
The  synchronous  impedance  of  an  alternator  armature  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  synchronous  reactance  of  the  armature,  inas- 
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much  as  the  armature  resistance  is  usually  small.  Moreover  the 
electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  synchronous  reactance  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome 
synchronous  impedance. 

Detemiiiiation  of  Resistance  of  Armature.    In  the  case  of  a 
three-phase  armature,  the  resistance  per  phase  cannot  be  measured 

directly  between  collector  rings,  since 
there  are  two  phases  in  series  between 
collector  rings  in  a  Y-connected  arma- 
ture; while  in  case  of  a  A-connected 
armature,  two  phases  in  series  are  in 
parallel  with  the  third  phase  between 
any  two  collector  rings. 

The  resistance  per  phase  can  be 
measured  either  directly  by  "V^Tieatstone 
Fig.  198.  DUgwanfor  Armature  when  bridge   and   galvauomctcr,  or  by  the 

''fall  of  potential"  method.  In  the 
case  of  a  Y-connected  armature,  the  resistance  per  phase  is  one- 
half  the  resistance  between  terminals,  provided  that  the  resistance 
of  all  the  phases  are  alike.  In  case  the  resistances  of  the  phases  are 
unequal,  the  resistance  of  any  phase  may  be  deduced  as  follows: 
The  resistance  between  terminals  A  and  B,  Fig.  193,  is 


The  resistance  between  terminals  B  and  C  is 

Rbc  =b  +  c 
The  resistance  between  terminals  C  and  A  is 


(i) 


(ii) 


Then 


RcA  =  c-\-  a 

a  =  RjiB  "■  b 
b  =  Rbo  —  0 

C  =  RoA  —  ft 

Substituting  (m)  in  (v)  we^obtain 

b=  Rbo^'  Roa^^ 

Substituting  (rii)  in  {iv)  we  obtain 


(wi) 
{iv) 


(wi) 
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from  which 


Similarly  we  find 


and 


a  =  Rab  "^  RacA"  RcA  —  tt 


a  = 


Rab  —  Rbc  "T  Rca 


6  = 


c  = 


2 

Rbc^^ 

Rca  +  Rab 

2 

RcA"^ 

Rab  +  -Hue 

If  Rab  =  jR«(7  =  iic^t  then  a=  6  =  c  = 


ii 


itB 


For  a  A-connected  armature  with  «^i^/ .  resistances  per  phase, 
the  resistance  pet  phase  equals  |  times  the  resistance  between 
terminals.  The  general  expression  for 
the  resistance  of  any  phase  can  be  de- 
duced as  in- the  above  case  for  Y  con- 
nection. In  this  case  there  are  two 
circuits  between  A  and  'B,  one  through 
the  phase  a,  and  the  other  through 
phases  b  and  c  in  series,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  194.     Remembering  that  the 

joint  resistance  of  two  (or  more)  circuits      Fi«-  1M-     Resistance  Diagram  for 
,  11  1   •       1  •  t      *    1  A-Connected  Armature 

m  parallel  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum 

of  the  reciprocals  of  the  resistances  of  the  several  branches,  we  have 


Rab  = 


Rbc  = 


Rca  = 


1 

1 

a 

1 

1 
b 

+  ! 

1 

1 

-I,     1 

c       a+  b 


From  these  three  equations  the  three  unknown  quantities  a,  b,  and 
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c,  may  be  found  by  algebraic  elimination  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Y 
connection. 

Regulation.*  The  saturation  and  synchronous  impedance 
curves  of  an  alternator  together  with  the  resistance  per  phase  of 
the  armature,  are  all  the  data  required  for  the  computation  of  the 
regulation  of  an  alternator.  The  direct  determination  of  regulation 
by  observation  would  be  as  follows: 

The  alternator  would  be  run  at  normal  rated  speed,  delivering  rated 
full-load  current  with  rated  full-load  electromotive  force  at  its  terminals. 
The  main  circuit  would  then  be  opened,  thus  reducing  the  current  output  to 
zero.  The  excitation  would  be  left  unchanged,  and  the  rise  of  terminal  electro- 
motive force  would  be  observed.    Then 

rise  of  terminal  electromotive  force 

regulation  m  per  cent  «      ^   ,  .  „  , — j-;^ : — T~r~4. 7- — 7 ^  ^^ 

rated  full-load  termmal  electromotive  force 

This  direct  determination  of  regulation  by  observation  is  not 
feasible  with  large  machines,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
power  required.  In  all  practical  testing  the  regulation  may  be 
determined  indirectly  by  calculation  as  follows: 

When  the  alternator  is  operating  at  full  load,  the  total  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  armature  exceeds  the  terminal  electromotive  force  by 
the  amount  lost  in  overcoming  armature  resistance,  and  by  the  amount  lost 
in  overcoming  the  synchronous  reactancef  of  the  armature. 

Let  E  be  the  total  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  armature  of  an 
alternator,  Et  the  terminal  electromotive  force  at  full  load,  IR  the  electro- 
motive force  lost  in  overcoming  armature  resistance,  and  XI  the  electromotive 
force  lost  in  overcoming  the  synchronous  reactance  of  the  armature.  The 
electromotive  force  required  to  produce  the  current /through  the  short-circuited 
armature  may  be  found  from  the  "synchronous  impedance  curve"  Fig.  192, 
by  taking  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  value  of  /  (abscissa).  The  electro- 
motive force  so  found  is  nearly  equal  to  XI  on  account  of  the  relative  small- 
ness  of  armature  resistance,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that  IR  and 
XI  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  synchronous  impe- 
dance is  in  most  practical  cases  approximately  equal  to  the  synchronous  re- 
actance. 

Therefore,  the  electromotive  force  found  from  the  synchronous  imped- 
ance curve  may  be*  taken  as  the  value  of  XI. 

Knowing  the  electromotive  force  lost  in  overcoming  the  synchronous 
reactance,  we  can  find  from  the  saturation  curve  the  amount  of  field  excitation 
(abscissa)  required  to  produce  this  electromotive  force  (ordinate).  This 
field  excitation  b  represented  by  the  line  OB,  Fig.  195.    Take  from  the  satura- 


♦See  page  108. 
fSee  pace  108. 
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tion  curve  the  field  excitation  corresponding  to  rated  terminal  voltage  at  full 
load,  and  represent  it  by  the  line  OA ,  Fig.  195.  Next  find  the  geometric  sum 
OCf  of  OA  and  OB,  This  OC  represents  the  field  excitation  required  at  full 
load  to  produce  rated  terminal  electromotive  force.  The  electromotive  force 
produced  by  this  excitation  at  zero  load  may  be  taken  from  the  saturation 
curve.  The  difference  between  the  rated  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator 
and  the  electromotive  force  so  found,  is  the  rise  of  electromotive  force  from 
full  load  to  zero  load;  and  this  rise  divided  by  the  rated  electromotive  force 
and  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  in  per  cent. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  105,  applies  to  a  non-inductive  receiving  circuit. 
When  the  receiving  circuit  is  inductive,  the  angle  BOA^  Fig.  195,  should  be 
90—^,  in  which  d  is  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  current  behind  the  electromotive 
force  at  the  terminals  of  the  alternator.  The  cosine  of  this  angle  is  the  power 
factor  of  the  receiving  circuit. 

The  above  method  for  calculating  regulation  is  much  used  in 
practice,  and  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Standardization 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  but  the  rule  is 
ambiguous  and  open  to  criticism.  Its  application  to  general  prac- 
tice may  be  shown  by  the  following: 

The  synchronous  impedance 
and  saturation  curves  shown  in 
Figs.  190  and  192  are  taken  from 
tests   upon   a   A-connected,  three-    ( 

phase,  2,000-kw.,  16-IX)le,  2,000-Volt,  *^xcitation*in'a  N^*Iwiuctive 

•    •  /*iii<  ^         1        •  Receiving  Circuit 

revolving- field  alternator  having  a 

speed  of  300  r.  p.  m.  The  full-load  armature  current  is  576  amperes 
per  phase.  The  armature  resistance  per  phase  is  0.009239  ohms. 
Hence,  the  IR  drop  in  the  armature  =  (576  X  0.009239)  =  5.3  volts. 
E,  «  2,000;  E,+  IR  =  2,000+5.3  =  2005.3  volts. 

Prom  the  saturation  curve.  Fig.  190,  we  find  that  it  requires 
83.5  amperes  in  the  field  winding  to  generate  this  2,005.3  volts  at 
no  load.  This  represents  the  component  OA  in  Fig.  195.  From 
the  synchronous  impedance  curve.  Fig.  192,  we  find  that  1,137 
volts  in  the  armature  are  required  to  force  the  full-load  current  of 
576  amperes  per  phase  through  the  armature.  From  the  satura- 
tion curve,  we  find  that  1,137  volts  correspond  to  43  amperes  in 
the  field  winding.  The  component  OB  in  Fig.  195  is,  therefore, 
43  amperes.  The  full-load  field  current  OC  is 


OC  =  \/0A^+  OB^  =  1/432+  83.5*  =  93.8  amperes  . 
This  field  current  would  produce  at  zero  load  an  electromotive 
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force 'of  2,169  volts,  as  shown  by  the  saturation  curve.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  definition  of  regulation,  we  have 

2,169  -  2,000  169 

Regulation  =    '     ^' —  X  100  =  — —  X  100  =  8.45  per  cent 

If  the  regulation  had  been  desired  at  a  power  factor  other 
than  unity  (for  instance,  at  85  per  cent  power  factor),  the  field  cur- 
rent OB,  Fig.  195,  would  not  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  OA  to  find 
the  resultant  field  current  OC  at  full  load,  but  the  angle  BOA  would 
be  decreased  by  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  0.85,  or  by  31.75**.  The 
resultant  field  current  OC  is  represented  as  before,  by  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram;  but  it  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  OA  and  OB.  The  angle  B  OA,  Fig.  194, 
now  is  58.25°  and,  therefore, 

OCr{=  OA^+OB^+26axOB  cos  58.25° 
whence 

OC  =  112  amperes 

By  referring  to  the  saturation  curve,  we  find  that  a  full-load  field 
current  of  112  amperes  would  produce  2,375  volts  at  no  load.  Hence, 
the  regulation  at  85  per  cent  power  factor  is 

2,375  -  2,000        375 

'  ^   ' X  100  =  — —  X  100  =  18.75  per  cent 

2,000  2,000  ^ 

This  example  illustrates  the  general  fact  already  explained,  that 
the  electromotive  force  at  the  terminals  of  an  alternator  suffers 
a  greater  decrease  in  value  on  an  inductive  load  (power  factor  less 
than  unity)  than  on  a  non-inductive  load  (power  factor  unity)  for 
the  same  current  output. 

Regulation  Curve.  Fig.  191  shows  the  regulation  curves  of  a  two- 
phase,  135-kilowatt,  2,400-volt,  60-cycle  inductor  alternator.  The 
lower  regulation  curve  shows  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  at 
100  per  cent  power  factor,  that  is,  on  non-inductive  load;  and  the 
upper  regulation  curve  shows  the  regulation  of  the  alternator  at 
70  per  cent  power  factor.  The  abscissa  of  a  given  point  on  one  of 
these  regulation  curves  represents  a  given  current  output  per  phase 
of  the  machine;  and  the  ordinate  of  the  point  represents  the  voltage 
obtained  at  the  armature  terminals  when  this  armature  current 
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is  reduced  to  zero,  the  field  current  being  kept  constant  at  that 
value  which  gives  the  rated  voltage  of  2,400  volts  with  the  given 
current  output  per  phase. 

For  example,  with  full-load  current  output,  namely  28.1  am- 
peres per  phase  and  100  per  cent  power  factor,  the  voltage  rises 
from  2,400  to  2,625  (the  ordinate  of  the  regulation  curve  for  100 
per  cent  power  factor  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  representing 
28.1  amperes  of  armature  current)  when  the  load  is  thrown  off  (arma- 
ture current  reduced  to  zero),  the  field  current  remaining  unchanged. 
From  these  data  the  full  load  regulation  of  the  machine  on  100  per 
cent  power  factor  is  found  to  be 

225 

——X100=  9.4  per  cent 

With  half-load  current  output,  namely  14.05  amperes  per 
phase,  [and  70  per  cent  power  factor,  [the  voltage  rises  from  2,400 
to  2,650  when  the  load  is  thrown  off,  the  field  current  remaining 
unchanged.  From  these  data  the  half-load  regulation  of  the  machine 
at  70  per  cent  power  factor  is  found  to  be 

250 

— -  X  100  =  10.4  per  cent 

These  curves  show  that  the  regulation  of  the  machine  is  higher  on 
inductive  loads  than  on  non-inductive  loads. 

American  Institute  Rules.  The  following  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  concerning 
the  regulation  of  electrical  apparatus  and  prime  movers. 

DEFINITIONS 

187  Regulation.  The  regulation  of  a  machiBe  or  apparatus  in  regard  to 
Borne,  characteristic  quantity  (such  as  terminal  voltage,  current,  or  speed) 
is  the  ratio  of  the  deviation  of  that  quantity  from  its  normal  value  at  rated 
load  to  the  normal  rated  load  value.  The  term  ' 'regulation/'  therefore, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  ''inherent  regulation,"  occasionally 
used. 

188  Constant  Standard.  If  the  characteristic  quantity  is  intended  to  re- 
main constant  (e.g.,  constant  voltage,  constant  speed,  etc.)  between  rated 
load  and  no  load,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  variation 
from  the  rated  load  value  to  the  no-load  value. 

189  Varying  Standard.  If  the  characteristic  quantity  is  intended  to  vary 
in  a  definite  manner  between  rated  load  and  no  load,  the  regulation  is 
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the  ratio  of  the  maximum  variation  from  the  specified  condition  to  the 
normal  rated-load  value. 

190  Note  (a)  If  the  law  of  the  variation  (in  voltage,  current,  speed,  etc.) 
between  rated  load  and  no  load  is  not  specified,  it  should  be  assumed  to 
be  a  simple  linear  relation;  i.  e.,  one  undergoing  uniform  variation  between 
rated  load  and  no  load. 

191  Note  (b)  The  regulation  of  an  apparatus  may,  therefore,  differ  accord- 
ing to  its  qualification  for  use.  Thus,  the  regulation  of  a  compound- 
wound  generator  specified  as  a  constant-potential  generator,  will  be  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  possesses  when  specified  as  an  over-compounded 
generator. 

192  In  Constant-Potential  Machines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  difference  of  terminal  voltage  from  the  rated-load  value  (occur- 
ring within  the  range  from  rated  load  to  open  circuit)  to  the  rated  load 
terminal  voltage. 

193  In  Constant-Current  Machines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  difference  of  current  from  the  rated-load  value  (occurring 
within  the  range  from  rated-load  to  short-circuit,  or  minimum  limit  of 
operation),  to  the  rated-load  current. 

194  In  Constant-Power  Apparatus,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  maxi- 
mum difference  of  power  from  the  rated-load  value  (occurring  within  the 
range  of  operation  specfied)  to  the  rated  power.  j 

195  In  Constant-Speed  Direct-Current  Motors  and  Induction  Mo- 
tors,, the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  variation  of  speed  from 
its  rated  load  value  (occurring  within  the  range  from  rated  load  to  no  load) 
to  the  rated-load  speed. 

196  The  regulation  of  an  induction  motor  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with 
the  slip  of  the  motor,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  speed  from  syn- 
chronism, to  the  synchronous  speed. 

197  In  Constant-Potential  Transformers,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of 
the  rise  of  secondary  terminal  voltage  from  rated  non-inductive  load  to 
no-load  (at  constant  primary  impressed  terminal  voltage)  to  the  secondary 
terminal  voltage  at  rated  load. 

198  In  Over-Compounded  Machines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  difference  in  voltage  from  a  straight  line  connecting  the  no-load 
and  rated-load  values  of  terminal  voltage  as  function  of  the  load  current, 
to  the  rated-load  terminal  voltage. 

199  In  Converters,  Dynamotors,  Motor-Generators  and  Frequency 
Converters,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  difference  of 
terminal  voltage  at  the  output  side  from  the  rated-load  voltage,  to  the 
rated-load  voltage  on  the  output  side. 

200  In  Transmission  Lines,  Feeders,  etc.,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  voltage  difference  at  the  receiving  end,  between  rated  non- 
inductive  load  and  no  load  to  the  rated-load  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end  (with  constant  voltage  impressed  upon  the  sending  end). 

201  In  Steam  Engines,  the  regulation  is  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  varia- 
tion of  speed  in  passing  slowly  from  rated-load  to  no-load  (with  constant 
steam  pressiure  at  the  throttle)  to  the  rated-load  speed. 
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202  In  a  Hydraulic  Turbine  or  Other  Water-Motor,  the  regulation  is 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  variation  of  speed  in  passing  slowly  from  rated- 
load  to  no-load  (at  constant  head  of  water;  i.  e.,  at  constant  difference  or 
level  between  tail  race  and  head  race),  to  the  rated  load  speed. 

203  In  a  Generator-Unit,  consisting  of  a  generator  united  with  a  prime- 
mover,  the  regulation  should  be  determined  at  constant  conditions  of  the 
prime-mover;  i.  e.,  constant  steam  pressure,  head,  etc.  It  includes  the 
inherent  speed  variations  of  the  prime-mover.  For  this  reason  the  regu- 
lation of  a  generator-unit  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  regulation  of 
either  the  prime-mover,  or  of  the  generator  contained  in  it,  when  taken 
separately. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  AND  TESTS  OF  REGULATION 

204  Speed.  The  regulation  of  generators  is  to  be  determined  at  constant 
speed,  and  of  alternating  apparatus  at  constant  impressed  frequency. 

205  Non-Inductive  Load.  In  apparatus  generating,  transforming,  or 
transmitting  alternating  currents,  regulation  should  be  understood  to  refer 
to  non-inductive  load,  that  is,  to  a  load  in  which  the  current  is  in  phase 
with  the  e.mf.  at  the  output  side  of  the  apparatus,  except  where  ex- 
pressly specified  otherwise. 

206  Wave  Form.  In  alternating  apparatus  receiving  electric  power,  regu- 
lation should  refer  to  a  sine  wave  of  e.  m.  f .,  except  where  expressly  speci- 
fied otherwise. 

207  Excitation.  In  commutating  machines,  rectifying  machines,  and  syn- 
chronous machines,  such  as  direct-current  generators  and  motors,  alter- 
nating-current and  polyphase  generators,  the  regulation  is  to  be  deter- 
mined under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  At  constant  excitation  in  separately  excited  fields. 

(2)  With  constant  resistance  in  shunt-field  circuits,  and 

(3)  With  constant  resistance  shunting  series-field  circuits;  i.  e.,  the 
field  adjustment  should  remain  constant,  and  should  be  so  chosen  as  to 
give  the  required  full-load  voltage  at  full-load  current. 

208  Impedance  Ratio.  In  alternating-current  apparatus,  in  addition  to  the 
non-inductive  regulation,  the  impedance  ratio  of  the  apparatus  should  be 
specified;  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  consumed  by  the  total  internal  im- 
pedance of  the  apparatus  at  full-load  current,  to  its  rated  full-load  voltage. 
As  far  as  possible,  a  sinusoidal  current  should  be  used. 

209  Computation  op  Regulation.  When  in  synchronous  machines,  the 
regulation  is  computed  from  the  terminal  voltage  and  impedance  voltage, 
the  exciting  ampere-turns  corresponding  to  terminal  voltage  plus  armature- 
resistance-drop,  and  the  ampere-turns  at  short-circuit  corresponding  to 
the  armature-impedance-drop,  should  be  combined  vectorially  to  obtain 
the  resultant  ampere-turns,  and  the  corresponding  internal  e.  m.  f.  should 
be  taken  from  the  saturation  curve. 

Heat  Test.  The  heat  test  is  made  by  running  the  generator 
under  fulUoad  conditions  until  a  constant  temperature  has  been 
reached.     When  this  condition  has  been  attained  the  machine  is 
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shut  down,  and  the  temperature  of  the  various  parts  is  taken  by 
thermometers  placed  against  the  heated  surfaces.  The  resistances 
of  the  armature  and  field  windings  are  also  measured  while  hot. 
By  comparing  these  "hot"  resistances  with  the  same  resistances 
previously  measured  at  room  temperature,  the  temperature  rise  of 
the  armature  and  field  coils  can  be  computed.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  for  making  these  computations  is  as  follows: 

The  fundamental  relation  between  the  increase  of  resistance  in  copper 
and  the  rise  of  temperature  may  be  taken  as 

Rt^Ro  (1+0.00421) 

where  Ro  is  the  resistance  of  the  copper  conductor  at  0°C.  and  Rt  is  the  cor- 
responding resistance  at  t°  C.  This  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  temperature  co- 
efficent  of  0.42  per  cent  per  degree  C.  temperature  rise  above  0^  C.  For 
initial  temperatures  other  than  O^C,  a  similar  formula  may  be  used  sub- 
stituting the  proper  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  actual  initial  temperature. 
The  formula  thus  becomes  at  25*"  C. 

where  Ri  is  the  initial  resistance  at  25^0.  Ri^r  the  final  resistance,  and 
r  the  temperature  rise  above  25^0. 

In  order  to  find  the  temperature  rise  in  degrees  centigrade  from  the  initial 
resistance  Ri  at  the  initial  temperature  t^C.  and  the  final  resistance  Rt-^n 
we  may  use  the  formula 

R 
r  -  (238.1  +  i)  (  ~^^  -  1)  degrees  C. 

Ri 

Example.  The  ''cold''  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  generator  is  meas- 
ured and  found  to  be  0.046  ohm  at  a  temperature  of  20.5°C.  After  a  heat  run 
under  full  load  the  resistance  is  found  to  be  0.052  ohm.  What  is  the  rise  in 
temperature? 

In  this  case  the  initial  temperature  i  is  20.5 °C.,  the  final  resistance  Ri  +  r 
is  0.052  ohm,  and  the  initial  resistance  Rt  is  0.046  ohm.  The  temperature  rise 
is,  therefore, 

r-  (238.1  +20.5)  (^^7^  -  1)  =  33.72  centigrade  degrees 

which  means  that  the  final  temperature  of  the  armature  is 

i  +  r^  20.5  H-  33.72  =  54.22 ^C 

The  temperatures  of  the  following  generator  parts  are  usually  re- 
corded: 
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Armature  coils  Field  coils 

Armature  laminations  Pole  tip  (leading) 

Armature  ventilating  ducts  Pole  tip  (trailing) 

Frame  Field  yoke 

Bearings  Room 

Small  generators  are  usually  run  at  full  load,  delivering  their 
output  to  water  rheostats.  During  the  heat  run,  thermometers, 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  machine,  are  read  regularly.  If 
the  generator  is  of  the  revolving-armature  type,  a  thermometer  is 
placed  against  the  field  winding,  and  another  thermometer  is  so 
placed  that  the  hot  air  issuing  from  the  ventilating  ducts  will  come 
in  contact  with  it.  If  the  generator  be  of  the  revolving-field  type, 
thermometers  are  placed  against  the  armature  coil,  on  the  armature 
laminations,  and  in  the  ventilating  ducts.  When  these  thermometers 
do  not  show  an  increasing  temperature,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
field,  as  determined  from  the  field  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  has 
become  constant,  the  machine  is  considered  as  having  attained 
its  ultimate  temperature,  and  is  shut  down  for  the  application  of 
thermometers,  which  should  be  ready  for  immediate  application,  as 
the  machine  cools  rapidly.  The  time  taken  by  a  machine  to  reach 
constant  temperature  varies  from  3  to  4  hours  in  the  case  of  a  small 
machine,  and  from  12  to  18  hoiu^  for  very  large  ones. 

The  following  maximum  values  of  temperature  elevation  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers: 

Field  and  armature,  50^C.  by  resistance 

Ck)mmutator  and  brushes,  55^0.  by  thermometer 

Collector  rings,  65°C.  by  thermometer 

Bearings  and  other  parts  of  machine,  40*'C.  by  thermometer 

The  rise  of  temperature  should  be  referred  to  the  standard 
conditions  of  a  room  temperature  of  25'*C.,  a  barometric  pressure 
of  7G0  nun.,  and  normal  conditions  of  ventilation;  that  is,  the  ap- 
paratus under  test  should  neither  be  exposed  to  draft  nor  enclosed, 
except  where  expressly  specified. 

If  the  room  temperature  during  the  test  differs  from  25®C., 
the  observed  rise  of  temperature  should  be  corrected  by  i  per  cent 
for  each  degree  C.  Thus,  with  a  room  temperature  of  35®C.,  the 
observed  rise  of  temperature  has  to  be  decreased  by  5  per  cent; 
and  with  a  room  temperature  of  16**C.,  the  observed  rise  of  tem- 
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perature  has  to  be  increased  by  6  per  cent.  The  thermometer  in- 
dicating the  room  temperature  should  be  screened  from  thermal 
radiation  emitted  by  heated  bodies  or  from  drafts  of  air.  When  it  is 
impracticable  to  secure  normal  conditions  of  ventilation  on  account 
of  an  adjacent  engine,  or  other  sources  of  heat,  the  thermometer 
for  measuring  the  air  temperature  should  be  placed  so  as  to  fairly 
indicate  the  temperature  which  the  machine  would  have  if  it  were 
idle,  in  order  that  the  rise  of  temperature  determined  shall  be  that 
.caused  by  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  temperature  should  be  measured  after  a  run  of  sufficient 
duration  to  reach  practical  constancy.  This  is  usually  from  6  to 
18  hoiu^,  according  to  the  size  and  construction  of  the  apparatus. 
It  b  permissible,  however,  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  test  by  run- 
ning a  lesser  time  on  an  overload  in  current  ^nd  voltage,  then  reduc- 
ing the  load  to  normal,  and  maintaining  it  thus  until  the  temperature 
has  become  constant. 

In  making  a  heat  test  of  a  large  alternator  it  is  customary  to 
imitate  full-load  conditions,  electrically  and  magnetically,  so  as  to 
produce  all  the  heating  effects  that  would  occur  under  actual  full 
load,  but  without  taking  any  actual  electrical  power  from  the  alter- 
nator. To  be  able  to  do  this  is  of  great  advantage  from  two  stand- 
points: /r*^,  that  of  convenience;  and  *econ<i,  that  of  economy.  To 
accomplish  this  desirable  result,  the  generator  is  usually  rup  on  short- 
circuit  with  a  number  of  the  field  spools  connected  in  opposition 
to  (or  "bucked"  against)  the  remainder;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
effective  number  of  poles  reduced. 

To  determine  the  proper  nimfiber  of  field-magnet  spools  to  be 
connected  in  opposition,  we  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

It  was  previously  explained  that  from  the  saturation  and  syn- 
chronous impedance  curves  of  a  generator,  we  could  determine  the 
field  current  required  to  produce  rated  voltage  at  full  load.  In 
the  case  of  the  2,000-kw.  generator,  of  which  the  curves  are  given 
in  Figs.  190  and  192,  the  normal  full-load  field  current  was  found  to 
be  93.8  amperes.  This  field  current  would,  if  the  armature  were 
short-circuited,  produce,  according  to  Fig.  192,  an  armature  cur- 
rent of  more  than  1,050  amperes,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  rated 
full-load  current.  If  the  field  current  were  reduced  to  43  amperes, 
the  armature  current  would  be  normal;  but  the  field  current  and, 
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therefore,  the  magnetic  density  in  the  field  magnet  and  the  arma- 
ture eorei  and  the  consequent  iron  losses  in  the  armature,  would 
be  very  much  below  normal. 

We  may  reduce  the  excessive  current  in  the  short-circuited 
armature  to  its  normal  full-load  value  by  reducing  the  effective 
number  of  field  poles  in  the  ratio  of  93.8  to  43  instead  of  by  reducing 
the  field  current  in  this  ratio.  The  alternator  has  16  field  poles, 
and  to  reduce  this  number  in  the  ratio  of  93.8  to  43,  would  give 

— -— — =7.34  poles;  but  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  an  integral 

and  even  number  of  field  poles,  the  closest  approximation  to  the 
desired  number  is  8  effective  poles.  If,  therefore,  we  reverse  the 
connections  of  any  four  (adjacent)  field  coils,  the  four  poles  pro- 
duced by  these  reversed  field  coils  will  be  reversed  in  polarity; 
and  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  armature  conductors 
under  these  reversed  poles  will  be  reversed,  and  will  balance  the 
electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  armature  conductors  under 
four  of  the  unreversed  field  poles,  so  that  the  electromotive  forces 
induced  in  the  armature  conductors  under  the  remaining  eight 
poles  only,  will  be  effective  in  producing  current  in  the  armature, 
that  is,  only  eight  field  poles  will  be  effective. 

If,  under  these  conditions,  we  short-circuit  the  armature  of 
the  alternator,  it  will  take  approximately  the  full-load  field  cur- 
rent of  93.8  amperes  to  produce  full-load  current  in  the  armature, 
and  the  heat  test  can  then  be  made  under  full-load  conditions, 
namely,  full-load  armature  current,  full-load  field  current,  and 
full-load  iron  losses,  while  the  machine  is  running  on  short-circuit 
and,  therefore,  delivering  no  power.  Only  the  power  represented 
by  the  losses  occurring  in  the  machine  need  be  supplied  to  drive  it. 
This  b  a  method  often  used  in  practice.  If  the  normal  field  current 
does  not  give  normal  armature  current,  after  the  spools  are  con- 
nected in  opposition  as  described,  the  effect  of  a  slight  excess  of 
armature  current  may  be  approximately  balanced  by  a  slight  de- 
ficiency of  field  current,  or  vice  verad. 

Core  Loss  and  Friction  Test  For  this  test  the  generator  is 
driven  by  a  motor  at  normal  speed  on  open  circuit.  The  power 
required  to  drive  it,  its  field  current  being  zero,  is  measiued.  The 
power  so  measured  is  the  power  lost  in  friction  and  windage.    Then 
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the  field  current  is  increased,  step  by  step,  until  the  terminal  electro- 
motive force  has  increased  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  its  normal 
rated  full-load  value;  the  terminal  voltage  is  observed  at  each  step, 
the  armature  being  on  open  circuit  (main  switch  open).  The  power 
required  to  drive  the  machine  at  each  of  these  observed  voltages 
is  determined.  This  power  is  used  to  supply  friction  and  windage 
loss  and  iron  (or  core)  loss  at  the  observed  voltage. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  power  required  to  drive 
the  machine  at  a  given  voltage  on  open  circuit,  and  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  drive  the  machine  without  field  excitation,  that 
is,  to  supply  the  friction  and  windage  loss,  represents  the  iron  loss, 
or  core  loss,  at  the  given  voltage.  Fig.  196  shows  the  no-load 
core-loss  curve  for  the  2,000-kw.  alternator  of  which  the  saturation 
curve  and  the  synchronous  impedance  curve  are  given  in  Figs.  190 

and  192,  respectively. 

The  most  convenient 
way  to  measure  the  power 
delivered  to  the  alternator 
is  to  drive  it  by  a  motor 
and  measure  the  electrical 
input  to  the  motor.  If  we 
determine  the  losses  occur- 
ring in  the  motor  the  dif- 
ference between  the  input 
to  the  motor  and  these 
losses  is  the  power  deliv- 
ered to  the  alternator.  Fig. 
197  shows  a  diagram  of 
complete  connections  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  core  loss  test. 
A  is  the  alternator  under  test.  Its  voltage  is  measured  by  the 
voltmeter  Vi  connected  to  the  secondary  of  the  potential  trans- 
former T.  Its  field  current,  supplied  by  the  exciter  E,  is  measured 
by  the  ammeter  Ai  and  controlled  by  the  resistance  Rg  in  the 
field  of  the  exciter.  The  power  is  supplied  to  the  motor  M  by 
the  direct-current  generator  G,  The  power  is  measured  by  the 
ammeter  A  2  and  the  voltmeter  Vz.  The  motor  M  is  separately 
excited,  its  field  current  being  measured  by  the  ammeter  Az.  This 
field  current  is  kept  constant  by  adjusting  the  rheostat  R^ 
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Fig.*  100.     No-Load  Core-Losa  Curve  for  2,00(V-Kw. 

Alternator 
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As  the  field  current  and  the  voltage  of  the  generator  under  test 
are  increased,  the  load  on  the  driving  motor  M  is  increased  also, 
since  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  loss  in  the  generator,  which 
must  be  supplied  by  the  motor,  are  increased.  As  the  load  on  the 
motor  increases,  it  will  slow  down  if  its  field  current  and  the  voltage 
between  its  brushes  remain  constant.  However,  the  alternator 
to  be  tested  must  be  run  at  constant  speed,  and  its  speed  is  con- 
trolled by  varying  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  by  means  of 
the  field  rheostat  Rg  of  the  direct-current  generator  G.  In  the 
figure  the  field  rheostat  Rg  of  the  generator  G,  is  shown  beside 
the  alternator  A.  It  is  placed  at  this  point  for  convenience,  so  that 
the  observer  stationed  at  the  alternator  may  readily  keep  the  speed 
under  control. 


To  outsfdB  source 
of  direct  current 

Fig.  197.     Diagram  of  ConnectionB  for  Core-Loaa  Test  of  Alternators 

The  input  to  the  motor  armature  in  watts  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  readings  V^  and  Ai.  Part  of  this  input  is  consumed 
in  supplying  the  various  losses  in  the  motor  armature,  including 
friction  and  windage;  and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  useful 
mechanical  power,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  belt  (not  shown  in 
Fig.  197)  to  the  pulley  of  the  alternator  Ay  which  is  being  tested. 
In  other  words,  the  watts  input  to  ^  is  equal  to  the  input  to  the 
armature  of  if  minus  the  various  losses  in  the  armature  of  3f .  The 
losses  in  the  armature  of  M  consist  of  hysteresis,  eddy  current, 
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friction,  windage,  and  PR  losses.  Since  the  alternator  is  to  be  run 
at  constant  speed,  the  motor  will  also  run  at  constant  speed  if  there 
is  no  belt  slip,  which  should  be  the  case;  and  since  the  motor  runs  at 
constant  speed  and  at  a  constant  field  excitation,  all  the  losses  in  the 
motor  armature  will  be  constant  in  value,  whatever  its  load,  except 
the  PR  loss.  This  PR  loss  varies  because  the  current  I  varies  for 
different  loads  on  the  motor.  If  the  speed  of  the  motor  were  con- 
trolled by  varying  its  field  cmrtent,  instead  of  varying  the  voltage 
applied  at  its  terminals,  the  above-mentioned  losses  in  the  motor 
armature  would  not  remain  constant;  hence  the  latter  method  is 
adopted. 

If  the  motor  be  run  free,  i.  e.,  with  belt  off,  the  output  of  the 
motor  will  be  zero  and,  therefore,  the  power  input  must  be  used  up 
entirely  in  supplying  the  losses.  Let  E  be  the  voltage  at  motor 
brushes,  and  /  the  current  in  the  motor  armature  when  it  is  run- 
ning free  (or  imloaded),  then  i5/=  stray  power+/'iJ,  where  "stray 
power''  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  losses  in  the  motor  arma- 
ture, i.  e.,  hysteresis,  eddy  current,  friction,  and  windage  losses. 
Hence,  stray  power=  E/— PU. 

The  mechanical  or  useful  output  of  the  motor  at  a  given  load, 
the  voltage  applied  to  its  brushes  being  Ei,  and  its  armature  current 

^    ^*  output  =  EJi  —  /JUi  —  stray  power 

That  is,  the  mechanical  output  is  equal  to  the  total  electrical  input 
minus  the  total  losses. 

The  stray  power  can  be  determined  once  for  all  by  running 
the  motor  free,  or  at  no  load,  at  the  speed  and  with  the  field  current 
used  in  the  test  when  E  and  /  were  observed.  Thus,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  power  required  to  drive  A  (the  machine  to  be  tested) 
with  zero  field  excitation  of  A,  in  which  case  we  obtain  its  friction 
and  windage  losses;  and  we  may  determine  the  power  required  to 
drive  A  at  any  given  field  excitation  and  voltage,  in  which  case 
we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  friction,  windage,  and  core  (or  iron)  losses. 

In  carrying  out  these  tests,  therefore,  the  following  order  is 
foimd  most  convenient: 

(1)  The  motor  is  made  to  drive  the  alternator  with  zero  field  current 
in  the  latter;  and  a  number  of  observations  are  taken,  as  indicated  in  the  tabular 
arrangement  below.  This  is  to  determine  the  friction  and  windage  lo88  of  the 
alternator. 
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(2)  The  alternator  is  excited  to  produce  a  series  of  values  of  terminal 
voltage,  for  each  of  which  a  similar  set  of  observations  is  taken;  and  so  on,  until 
the  voltage  of  the  alternator  has  been  increased  to  about  25  per  cent  above 
normal  rated  voltage. 

(3)  The  motor  is  now  shut  down  and  its  belt  thrown  off,  and  it  is  then 
run  unloaded  in  order  to  determine  its  own  stray-power  losses. 

(4)  Finally  the  motor  is  shut  down,  and  the  resistance  of  its  armature 
is  measured. 

For  each  set  of  readings  the  following  observations  should  be  recorded: 


Motors  ^ 


Volts  at  terminals 
Amperes  in  field 
Speed 


Volts  at  brushe 

Amperes  in  armature  Alternator 

Amperes  in  field 

Speed 

The  amperes  in  the  field  of  the  motor,  and  the  speed  of  'the  motor  and 
generator  are  recorded  merely  to  show  whether  they  have  been  kept  constant 
during  the  test.  For  the  best  results  the  motor  should  have  a  rated  capacity 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  machine  to  be  tested. 

Example,  In  a  core-loss  test  of  the  2,000-kw.  alternator  above 
referred  to,  the  following  observations  were  taken:  With  zero  field  excitation  « 
of  the  alternator,  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  armature  and  the  current 
in  the  motor  armature  were  510  volts  and  48  amperes,  respectively.  When 
the  alternator  was  excited  to  give  2,070  volts  between  its  terminals,  the  volts 
applied  to,  and  the  current  in,  the  motor  armature  were  511  volts  and  117 
amperes,  respectively.  With  the  motor  running  unloaded  the  voltage  applied 
to,  and  the  current  in,  the  motor  armature  were  509  volts  and  11.5  amperes, 
respectively.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  of  the  motor  was  0.056  ohm. 
Find: 

(a)  The  stray-power  loss  of  the  driving  motor,  from  the  readings  taken 
above  when  the  motor  was  running  unloaded. 

Solution,  Motor  input  was  509  volts  X  11.5  amperes  »  5,853  watts. 
But  by  definition,  stray  powers  EI— PR,     Hence 

stray  power  =  5,853  -  0.056  X  (11.5)  *  =  5,846  watte 

(b)  The  friction  and  pindage  loss  of  the  alternator. 

Solution,  Power  supplied  to  motor  when  driving  alternator  at  full 
speed  with  zero  field  excitation  was  510  volts X  48  amperes  =24,480  watts; 
and  the  useful  output  of  the  motor  or  the  power  used  to  drive  the  alternator 
was  the  power  input  to  the  motor  minus  stray-power  loss  and  minus  PR  loss 
in  its  armature.    Therefore 

friction  and  windage  loss  =  24,480 -5,846- [(48)  *  X  0.056]  =  18,505  watts 

(c)  The  core  (or  iron)  loss  of  the  alternator. 

Solution.  Power  supplied  to  motor  when  driving  the  alternator  at 
full  speed,  field  excited  to  give  2,070  volts  between  alternator  terminals, 
was  511  volts  XI 17  amperes  =  59,787  watts.  The  useful  output  of  the  motor 
in  this  case  was  59,787  watts-5,846  watts  -  [(1 17)*  X  0.056]  =  53, 175  watts; 
and  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  friction  and  windage  loss  and  iron  loss.    Therefore 

core  loss  of  alternator  =  53,175  -  18,505  =  34,670  watte 
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The  core  loss  of  the  alternator  was  calculated  for  each  value 
of  the  field  excitation  of  the  alternator  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above.  These  various  core  losses  are  plotted  as  ordinates  of  the 
curve  in  Fig.  196,  the  abscissas  being  the  electromotive  forces  be- 
tween alternator  terminals  corresponding  to  the  various  field  ex- 
citations. This  curve  shows  that  at  the  rated  full-load  voltage,  namely, 
2,000  volts,  the  core  loss  of  the  alternator  is  30.5  kilowatts  or  1.525 
per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  output  of  the  alternator. 

Calculation  of  Efficiency.  2fi00'Kw.  AUemator.  Since  the 
efficiency  of  an  alternator  is  the  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  output 
plus  the  losses,  as  explained  on  page  181,  we  may  now  calculate  the 
eflBciency  of  the  alternator,  having  made  all  necessary  tests.  In 
the  case  of  the  2,000-kw.  alternator  referred  to  above,  for  which 
the  curves  have  been  given,  the  following  losses  occur: 

(1)  Friction  and  windage  loss.  The  loss  was  found  under  (b) 
in  the  example  just  given  to  be  18,505  watts. 

(2)  PR  loss  in  armature  at  fuU  load.  The  resistance  of  each 
phase  of  the  armature  winding  of  the  given  alternator  was  measured 
and  f oimd  to  be  0.00924  ohm,  and  the  full-load  rated  current  is  576 
amperes  per  phase.    Therefore,  the  PR  loss  per  phase  is 

(576)*  X  0.00924  =  3,065  watts 
Hence,  the  total  PR  loss  for  all  three  phases  is 

3  X  3,065  watts  =  9,195  watts 

(3)  PR  loss  in  the  field.  The  resistance  of  the  field  winding 
of  the  given  alternator  is  0.966  ohm,  and  the  full-load  field  current 
is  93.8  amperes.    Hence,  PR  loss  in  the  field  is  8,500  watts. 

(4)  Core  loss.  The  core  loss  on  open  circuit  at  full-load  excita- 
tion was  found  to  be  30,500  watts.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
core  loss  would  be  with  full-load  excitation  and  with  full-load  arma- 
ture current. 

Therefore,  the  sum  of  all  the  losses  is 

Friction  and  windage  loss  18,505 

PR  loss  in  armatiu^  9,195 

PR  loss  in  the  field  8,500 

CoTt  loss  30,500 

Total  loss  66,700  watts 
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The  rated  full-load  output  being  2,000  kilowatts,  we  have 

efficiency  at  full  load  =  ^  ^..^  '      \   ^^  ^^^  =  96.8  per  cent 
•^  2,000,000  +  66,700  ^ 

If  the  efficiency  at  any  fractional  part  of  full  load  is  desired, 
it  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

i  rated  full-load  output 
J  rated  full-load  output  +  losses  at  half  load 

(1)  Friction  and  windage  loss  is  approximately  the  same  at 
half  load  as  at  full  load. 

(2)  PR  loss  in  the  armature  is  one-fourth  as  great  as  at  full 
load  since  the  armature  current  is  half  as  great. 

(3)  PR  loss  in  the  field  is  slightly  less  at  half  load  than  at 
full  load,  inasmuch  as  field  current  b  slightly  less. 

(4)  Core  loss  tit  half  load  is  slightly  less  than  cpre  loss  at  full 
load. 

135'Kw.  Inductor  AUemator.  Fig.  191  shows  the  efficiency  curve 
of  a  two-phase,  136-kilowatt,  2,400-volt,  60-cycle  inductor  alternator. 
The  ordinates  of  this  efficiency  curve  represent  the  efficiencies  of  this 
alternator  corresponding  to  different  current  outputs  per  phase, 
the  latter  being  plotted  as  abscissas.  The  efficiencies  shown  by 
this  curve  apply  to  the  machine  when  it  delivers  power  to  non- 
inductive  receiving  circuits  (100  per  cent  power  factor).  A/VTien 
the  power  factor  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  efficiencies  are  less 
than  the  efficiencies  shown  by  the  curve. 

At  full-load  current  output  of  28.1  amperes  per  phase  and 
100  per  cent  power  factor,  the  efficiency  as  represented  by  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  cm^e  is  93  per  cent.  At  half-load  current  output  of 
14.05  amperes  per  phase,  the  efficiency  is  90J  per  cent.  At  full 
load  the  several  losses  in  this  machine  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Friction  and  vnndage  loss  (obtained  by  experiment), 
2,000  watts. 

(2)  PR  loss  in  the  armature  (calculated  from  hot  resistance 
of  armature  1.46  ohm  per  phase,  and  full-load  armature  current 
28.1  amperes  per  phase)  is 

2  X  (28.1)2  X  1.46  =  2,305  watts 
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(3)  PR  loss  in  the  field  (calculated  from  hot  resistance  of  field 
coil  9.35  ohms>  and  fuU-loQd  field  current  8.8  amperes)  is 

9.35  X  (8.8)2  =  724  ^atts 

(4)  Core  loss  (determined  by  experiment  using  the  method 
described  on  page  209),  5,000  watts. 

The  total  loss  is,  therefore 

Friction  and  windage  loss  2,000  watts 

PR  loss  in  armature  2,305  watts 

/*i?  loss  in  field  724  watts 

Core  loss  5,000  watts 

Total  loss  10,029  watts 

Therefore 

135  000 
efficiency  at  fulHoad  =  ^^^^^\,  ^^^^^9  =  ^^  ^'  ^'^^ 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS 

Motors  designed  to  be  operated  with  alternating  currents  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  synchronous  motors  and  induction 
motors.  Both  kinds  are  in  conmion  use;  and  although  there  are  a 
few  other  motors  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  classification, 
yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  the  motors  run  with  alternating  cift'- 
rents  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  The  induction  motor, 
pages  371-420,  having  properties  which  adapt  it  to  a  much  wider 
field  of  application  than  is  possible  with  the  synchronous  motor, 
is  much  the  more  commonly  used.  , 

Any  Alternator  a  Synchronous  Motor.  When  a  given  armature 
conductor  of  an  alternating-current  generator  is  under  a  north  pole 
of  the  field  magnet,  the  current  in  the  conductor  is  in  a  direction 
such  that  the  force  which  the  field  exerts  on  the  wire  opposes  the 
motion  of  the  armature.  When  the  given  conductor  has  moved 
sufficiently  to  be  under  a  south  pole  of  the  field  magnet,  the  cur- 
rent will  have  reversed  in  direction,  and  the  force  which  the  field 
exerts  on  the  wire  will  still  oppose  the  motion  of  the  armature.  The 
work  done  in  driving  the  armature  against  these  opposing  electro- 
magnetic forces  is  the  work  that  goes  to  maintain  the  alternating 
current  delivered  by  the  alternator. 
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Consider  an  alternator  driven  by  a  small  engine  or  auxiliary 
motor.  Let  an  alternating  current  from  an  outside  som'ce  be  forced 
through  the  revolving  armature  of  the  alternator,  the  field  magnet 
of  which  is  supplied  with  a  direct  current  from  an  exciter.  Then 
the  motion  of  the  revolving  armature  will  be  helped  by  the  alter- 
nating current  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

(a)  If  thd  speed  of  the  armature  is  such  that  a  given  armature  con- 
ductor moves  from  the  middle  of  a  north  pole  to  the  middle  of  a  south  pole 
during  the  time  of  one  alternation  (half  a  cycle)  of  the  supplied  alternating 
current. 

(b)  If  the  direction  of  the  supplied  alternating  current,  when  the  given 
conductor  is  under  a  north  pole,  is  such  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the  con- 
ductor by  the  field  helps  the  motion  of  the  armature. 

This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  current  reverses 
every  time  the  given  conductor  passes  from  one  field  pole  to  the 
next,  and  that  this  reversed  current  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  re- 
versed polarity  of  the  next  pole  with  a  force  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion. 

When  the  alternator  speed  has  been  carefully  adjusted  so  that 
the  conditions  (a)  and  (b)  are  satisfied,  the  driving  engine  or  auxiliary 
motor  may  be  disconnected;  the  armatilrc  of  the  alternator  will 
continue  to  revolve  at  constant  speed  (the  frequency  of  the  sup- 
plied alternating  current  being  constant),  and  the  revolving  arma- 
ture nSay  deliver  power  by  belt  to  drive  machinery.  An  alternator 
used  in  this  way  is  called  a  synchronovs  motor. 

Any  alternator  may  be  used  as  a  synchronous  motor  without 
alteration  of  any  kind.  Electrically  and  mechanically,  the  syn- 
chronous motor  is  the  same  as  the  alternating-current  generator. 
In  fact 'the  same  machine  is  often  used  indifferently  as  motor  or 
generator  according  to  circumstances.  Composite  field  winding  is 
never  provided  on  an  alternator  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  synchronous 
motor. 

Synchronous  motors  may  be  designed  to  operate  either  on 
single-phase  or  polyphase  systems,  and  are  called  synchronous  be- 
cause they  always  run  in  synchronism  with,  i.e.,  at  the  same  fre- 
quency as,  the  alternator  supplying  the  current  to  them.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  cannot  change  unless  the  speed  of  the  generator 
changes ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  speed  as  that  of  the  gen- 
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erator.  The  speed  of  the  motor  will  be  the  same  as  the  speed  of  the 
generator  only  when  the  motor  happens  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  poles  as  the  generator.  The  speed  at  which  a  synchronous' 
motor  will  run  when  connected  to  an  alternator  supplying  current 
at  a  frequency  /,  is 

2X/X60 

8= 

P 

where  s  is  speed  of  the  motor  in  revolutions  per  minute;  /  is  fre- 
quency of  the  alternating-current  supply;  and  p  is  number  of  poles 
on  the  motor  field.  For  example,  if  a  10-pole  motor  were  run  from 
a  60-cycle  alternator,  the  speed  of  the  motor  would  be 

2X60X60       ^^^ 

— =  /20r.p.m. 

Moreover,  it  foUews  that  if  the  motor  had  the  same  number  of 
poles  as  the  alternator,  the  speed  of  the  motor  would  be  just  the 
same  as  the  speed  of  the  alternator,  and  any  variation  in  the  speed 
of  the  latter  would  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  speed  of 
the  motor;  or  if  the  motor  had  half  as  many  poles  as  the  generator, 
its  speed  would  be  double  that  of  the  latter,  and  any  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  generator  would  cause  a  proportional  change  in  that 
of  the  motor;  in  other,  words,  the  cyclic  speeds  must  be  the 
same. 

Advantages.  The  synchronous  motor,  especially  in  units  of 
large  output,  possesses  a  number  of  features  which  make  its  use  at 
times  preferable  to  that  of  the  induction  motor.  Its  advantages 
may  be  briefly  sununed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Unvarying  speed  at  all  loads. 

(b)  Power  factor,  variable  at  will  by  change  of  the  exciting  current, 
can  be  made  approximately  unity  at  any  load. 

(c)  The  current  in  the  armature  can  be  made  to  lead  the  electromotive 
force  by  over-exciting  the  field  magnets,  thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  a 
large  condenser.  The  leading  current  in  the  armature  can  be  used  to  neutralize 
the  unfavorable  effects  of  inductance  (which  causes  lagging  currents)  in  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

(d)  The  synchronous  motor  is  cheaper  to  build,  especially  at  low  speeds, 
than  the  induction  motor. 

(e)  Its  efficiency  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  the  induction  motor. 
(0     It  is  specially  adapted  to  high-Voltage  winding. 
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Disadvantages.  The  synchronous  motor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  several  disadvantages,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  not  adapted  to  work  requiring  variable  speed,  as  no  independ- 
ent speed  regulation  is  possible. 

(b)  It  has  small  starting  torque;  hence  it  is  not  suitable  for  work  re- 
quiring large  starting  torque,  or  frequent  starting  of  the  load. 

(c)  It  has  a  tendency  to  *'hunt." 

(d)  It  requires  an  exciting  current  which  must  be  supplied  by  an  out- 
edde  source. 

(e)  It  requires  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent  attention. 

Synchronous  motors  are  used  where  power  is  required  in  large 
amounts,  and  where  the  motor  does  not  have  to  be  started  and 
stopped  frequently. 

Comparison  of  Synchronous  and  D.  C.  Motors.  Synchronous 
motors  behave  differently  from  direct-current  motors.  Thus,  if 
the  field  of  a  direct-current  motor  be  weakened,  the  motor  will  speed 
up  in  order  to  keep  the  counter-electromotive  force  at  a  proper 
value.  But  if  the  field  strength  of  a  synchronous  motor  be  changed, 
the  speed  cannot  change,  because  the  motor  must  run  in  synchronism 
with  the  alternator  that  supplies  it  with  current.  What  then  does 
enable  a  synchronous  motor  to  adjust  itself  to  changes  of  load  and 
field  strength?  It  is  the  change  of  phase  difference  between  the  anna- 
ture  current  and  the  applied  electromotive  force. 

Suppose  a  synchronous  motor  is  running  Ught,  i.  e.,  unloaded, 
and  suppose  further  that  there  is  no  friction,  hysteresis,  or  eddy- 
current  losses;  then,  if  this  motor  be  run  up  to  synchronism,  and  its 
field  adjusted  to  such  a  strength  that  the  counter-electromotive 
force  of  the  motor  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  generator, 
no  current  will  flow  through  the  circuit  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 
At  any  instant  the  electromotive  force  that  causes  current  to  flow 
in  the  circuit  is  the  difference  between  the  instantaneous  electro- 
ipotive  force  of  the  alternator  and  the*  counter-electromotive  force 
of  the  motor.  On  loading  the  motor,  its  armature  "will  lag  a  small 
fraction  of  a  revolution  behind  that  of  the  alternator,  so  that  the 
counter-electromotive  force  of  the  motor  will  no  longer  be  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  alternator.  The  result  is  that  there  will  be  a 
current  of  a  \r'\gnitude  3uch  as  to  produce  the  torque  necessary  to 
enabk  ihe  motor  ^o  ^arry  its  load.  The  greater  the  load  on  the 
motor,  ^be  greater  the  lag  of  its  armature,  and  hence  the  greater 
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the  difference  in  phase  between  the  applied  and  the  counter-electro- 
motive forces;  this,  in  turn,  permits  a  larger  current  to  flow  to  supply 
the  additional  torque  required.  If,  however,  too  great  a  load  is  put 
on  the  motor,  the  slipping  behind  of  the  armature  will  become 
suflBciently  great  to  throw  the  motor  out  of  synchronism,  or  to 
cause  the  motor  to  "break  down,"  when  it  will  stop.  In  other 
words,  the  motor,  under  these  conditions,  cannot  exert  sufficient 
torque  to  handle  the  load.  -1 

Starting  the  Motor.  Siitgle-Phaae  Circuit.  If  a  single-phase 
alternator  be  electrically  connected  to  alternating-current  supply 
mains,  the  machine  will  not  start  up  and  run  as  a  motor,  because 
the  current  in  its  armature  is  rapidly  reversing,  thus  tending  to 
turn  the  armature  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  direc- 
tion in  rapid  succession.  Such  a  synchronous  motor,  therefore, 
whether  loaded  or  unloaded,  must  always  be  started  and  brought 
up  to  full  speed  by  an  engine  or  other  outside  source  of  power,  since 
it  develops  no  starting  torque  whatever  when  thrown  in  circuit  at 
a  standstill. 

Polyphase  Circuit.  If  a  polyphase  alternator,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  connected  to  polyphase  supply  mains,  the  machine  will 
start  and  run  up  to  full  speed  if  it  has  little  or  no  belt  load.  This 
self-starting  property  of  the  pol>T)hase  synchronous  motor  is  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

As  one  of  the  pol3rphase  currents  through  the  armature  of  the  machine 
dies  away,  it  leaves  a  slight  amount  of  residual  magnetism  in  the  field*magnet 
structure  if  the  field  magnet  is  not  excited  by  direct  current.  This  residual 
magnetism  acts  upon  the  growing  current  of  the  other  phase  (or  phases),  and 
produces  a  torque  tending  to  turn  the  armature.  This  action  of  the  polyphase 
alternator  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  action  of  the  induction  motor. 

A  polyphase  alternator  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  synchronous 
motor  develops  but  little  starting  effort  when  connected  directly  to 
the  supply  mains,  hence  it  is  generally  started,  especially  m  larger 
sizes,  by  means  of  a  small  engine  or  auxiliary  motor,  and  then  thrown 
into  circuit,  after  which  its  load  is  connected  to  it  through  a  fric- 
tion clutch,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  thrown  on  gradually.  In  smaller 
sizes  the  machine  is  generally  self-starting  without  load,  the  load 
being  thrown  on  afterwards. 

Exciter.  The  exciter  of  a  synchronous  motor  (a  small  direct- 
eiurent  dvnamo)  is  usually  belted  to,  or  mounted  upon,  the  synchro- 
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nous  motor  shaft,  so  that  when  the  synchronous  motor  has  been 
brought  up  to  full  speed  either  by  separate  starting  or  by  self-starting, 
the  exciter  is  in  full  operation  and  is  in  readiness  to  supply  current 
for  exciting  the  field  majgnet  of  the  synchronous  motor. 

Separate  Starting.  'In  the  case  of  the  single-phase  machine, 
the  power  for  starting  is  always  derived  from  a  source  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  single-phase  supplj^  In  the  case  of  the  polyphase 
machine,  the  power  for  starting  is  usually  developed  by  a  small 
induction  motor  supplied  with  polyphase  currents  from  the  mains 
that  supply  currents  to  the  synchronous  motor  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  method  of  separate  starting  is  essentially  the  same  for 
both  single-phase  and  polyphase  machines/  the  procedure  being 
exactly  the  same  as  for  starting  and  adjusting  an  alternator  that  is 
to  be  connected  in  parallel  with  another  alternator  abready  in  opera- 
tion. 

Self-Starting  of  the  Polypliase  Type.  In  the  self -starting  of  the 
polyphase  synchronous  motor,  its  armature  terminals  may  be  con- 
nected directly  to  the  polyphase  supply  mains  with  its  field  unexcited. 
When  the  machine  reaches  synchronous  speed  (driving  its  exciter), 
the  field  is  connected  to  the  exciter.  The  machine  is  then  in  full 
operation  as  a  synchronous  motor,  and  its  load  may  be  gradually 
thrown  on. 

The  objection  to  this  mode  of  starting  is  that  the  machine 
takes  excessively  large  lagging  currents  at  starting;  and  this  gen- 
erally causes  a  drop  in  the  supply  voltage  great  enough  to  disturb 
seriously  the  general  system  of  distributing  mains  from  which  the 
synchronous  motor  receives  its  currents.  This  excessive  demand 
for  current  at  starting  is  objectionable  when  the  motor  takes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  generator  output,  or  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  lighting  service,  especially  when  the  motor  is  started  and 
stopped  at  frequent  intervals. 

To  avoid  an  excessive  demand  for  current  at  starting,  an  avUh 
starter  or  compensator  is  frequently  employed.  The  starting  com- 
pensator for  a  two-phase  synchronous  motor  consists  of.  two  trans- 
formers (three  transformers  for  a  three-phase  machine)  having  their 
primaries  connected  across  the  respective  phases  of  the  supply 
mains,  their  secondaries  being  provided  with  a  number  of  taps  so 
that,  at  starting,  a  fraction  of  the  full  supply  voltage  can  be  applied 
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to  the  armature  terminals  of  the  synchronous  motor.  This  fraction 
is  usually  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  full  voltage;  and  a  switch- 
ing device  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  change  from  frac- 
tional to  full  voltage  can  be  quickly  made  when  the  synchronous 
motor  reaches  full  speed.  This  starting  compensator  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  induction  motors.  The  transformers  used  in  the 
starting  compensator  are  always  autotransformers. 

1  The  self-starting  of  a  polyphase  synchronous  motor  (by  induc- 
tion-motor action)  depends  upon  the  magnetizing  action  on  the 
unexdted  field  magnet  poles  by  the  armature  currents.  Therefore, 
a  polyphase  alternator  having  high  armature  reaction,  that  ..is,  large 
magnetizing  action  on  the  field  for  a  given  armatiu^  current,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  armature  with  concentrated  windings  or  a  machine 
with  small  air  gaps,  will  give  a  large  starting  torque  when  used  as 
a  self-starting  synchronous  motor.  The  revolving  field-structures 
of  self-starting  synchronous  motors  are  usually  provided  with  squirrel- 
cage  windings  to  increase  the  starting  torque  when  used  with  start-  \ 
ing  compensators,  and  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  hunt.^ 

Usually  less  than  one  minute  is  required  to  bring  even  large 
synchronous  motors  to  full  speed  by  either  method  of  starting. 

At  the  time  of  starting,  the  armatiu-e  and  field  windings  of  a 
synchronous  motor  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  of  an  alternating-current  transformer.  The  result  is, 
that  when  the  field  coils  have  many  turns  of  wire,  a  dangerously 
high  electromotive  force  may  be  induced  in  them. 

This  production  of  high  voltages  in  the  field  coils  of  a  self- 
started  polyphase  synchronous  motor  may  be,  to  a  great  extent 
avoided,  by  using  few  turns  of  large  wire  in  the  field  winding,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  low-voltage  exciter.  For  this  reason  ex- 
citers giving  an  electromotive  force  as  low  as  50  volts  are  frequently 
used.  Another  method  of  obviating  the  danger  referred  to,  is  to 
provide  short-circuited  metal  rings  around  the  field  poles.  These 
rings  limit  the  changes  of  magnetism  in  the  pole-pieces,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  formation  of  excessively  high  induced  voltages  in  the 
field  coils. 

1  In  synchronous  motors  of  the  stationary  field  type,  the  field 
circuit  may  be  broken  up  into  many  separate  parts  so  as  to  divide 
up  the  induced  electromotive  force.     Thus,  Fig.   198  shows  the' 
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stationary  field  of  an  alternator  (synchronous  motor)  with  the  ter- 
minals of  each  field  spool  brought  out  to  convenient  switches  on 
the  frame  of  the  machine.  During  starting  these  switches  are  open^ 
and  when  the  machine  has  reached  synchronous  speed,  they  are  all 
closed,  thus  connecting  all  the  field  spools  in  series  to  the  exciter. 
,  Hunting  Action.  When  the  load  on  a  synchronous  motor  is 
suddenly  increased,  the  motor  slows  dowTi  momentarily  and  falls 
behind  the  generator  in  phase.  When  the  motor  has  fallen  behind 
suflSciently  to  take  in  power  enough  to  enable  it  to  carry  its  load, 
it  is  still  running  slightly  below  synchronism;  it,  therefore,  falls  still 
further  behind,  and  takes  an  excess  of  power  from  the  generator. 


Fig.  198.     Diajsrammatie  View  of  Stationary  Field  of  a  Syn« 

chronous  Motor 


which  quickly  speeds  it  above  synchronism.  It  then  gains  on  the 
generator  in  phase  until  it  is  taking  in  less  power  than  is  required 
for  its  load,  when  it  again  slows  down,  and  so  on.  This  oscillation 
of  speed  above  and  below  synchronism,  called  hunting,  is  accompanied 
by  great  changes  in  the  ciurent  supplied  to  the  synchronous  motor, 
and  by  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  electromotive  force  between  the 
terminals  of  the  motor.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, especially  where  several  synchronous  motors,  or  rotary  con- 
verters, are  run  in  parallel  from  the  same  mains. 

Hunting  is  frequently  produced  by  the  periodic  changes  in  the 
speed  of  the  engine  that  drives  the  generator.  Thus  the  engine 
momentarily  increases  its  speed  as  the  steam  acts  upon  the  piston 
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at  each  stroke,  and  diminishes  its  speed  in  the  intervals  between 
the  strokes. 

The  hunting  of  a  synchronous  motor  b  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  hunting  of  a  steam  engine  having  an  over-sen- 
sitive governor.    When  the  load  on  the  engine  is  suddenly  increased, 
the  engine  slows  down  momentarily,  causing  the  governor  to  admit 
more  steam  than  is  needed  for  the  increased  load.     The  result  is 
that  the  engine  quickly  speeds-  up,  causing  the  over-sensitive  governor 
to  shut  off  too  mi)ch  steam,  so  that  the  engine  slows  down  again, 
and  so  on.    Hunting  is  associated  with  more  or  less  violent  shifting 
of  the  resultant  njagnetic  flux  in  the  air  gap  under  the  poles.    This 
is  due  to   the   fluctuations 
in    the    armature    current, 
caused  by  the  flow  of  the 
"corrective"     current     be- 
tween generator  and  alter- 
nator while,  hunting  occurs. 
Reduction     by     Use    of 
Dampers.  Hunting  b  greatly 
reduced  or  entirely    elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  heavy 
copper  frames  or  dampers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

Fig.  199,      Portion  of  Revolving  Field  Showing       poleS.       OuC  form  of  damper 

is  shown  in  Fig.  199,  which 
is  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  revolving  field  of  an  alternator. 
The  dampers  consist  of  rectangular  copper  frames  driven  into 
place  under  the  overhanging  tips  of  two  adjacent  poles.  A  damper 
is  provided  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  poles,  all  around  the  field, 
both  in  the  alternator  and  in  the  synchronous  motor. 

Another  form  of  damper  which  has  been  found  very  effective 
is  called  the  "squirrel-cage"  damper.  Heavy  bars  of  copper  are 
placed  in  slots  at  the  surface  of  the  poles  and  their  ends  bolted  to  two 
closed  copper  ringSjSo  as  to  short-circuit  all  the  bars.  This  cage- 
damper  applied  to  a  rotor  for  use  as  a  synchronous  motor  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  200,  which  relates  to  a  200-kilowatt  "type  E"  machine 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company, 

The  principle  of  the  damping  action  is  that  the  shifting  magnetic 
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field  seta  up  induced  currents  in  the  short-«ircuited  frames  or  bars  of 
the  damper,  and  these  currents  react  on  the  magnetic  field  so  as  to 
oppose  the  shifting  of  the  flux  and  thereby  dampen  the  hunting  oscil- 
lations. The  electrical  effect  of  the  dampers  is  analogous  to  the 
mechanical  effect  produced  by  immersing  the  bob  of  a  swin^ng  pen- 
dulum in  a  heavy  oil  which  resists  the  motion  of  the  bob. 


I  Mow.r  Prondsd  with  "SqulrK^ 

Torque  and  Power  Output.  A  given  synchronous  motor  operat- 
ing with  given  applied  voltage  is  capable  of  developing  a  definite 
maximum  torque,  or  of  delivering  a  definite  maximum  amount  of 
power.  An  attempt  to  take  more  than  this  maximum 
power  from  the  machine,  causes  the  machine  to  fall  out  of  step, 
that  is,  out  of  proper  phase  relation,  with  respect  to  the  supply 
voltage;  and  the  motor  accordingly  stops.  A  properly  designed 
synchronous  motor  will,  however,  carry  a  reasonable  overload  befoit 
reaching  the  above-mentioned  maximum  at  which  the  machine 
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The  maximum  power  that  can  be  delivered  by  a  synchronous 
motor  is  greatly  increased  by  increase  of  the  applied  voltage,  and 
greatly  decreased  by  a  decrease  of  the  applied  voltage.  In  fact  the 
maximum  power  output  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  applied 
voltage;  therefore,  the  voltage  of  supply  should  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  much  below  the  normal  or  rated  value. 

Field  Excitation  and  Power  Factor.  While  the  power  factor 
of  a  non-synchronous  (induction)  alternating-current  motor  is  fixed 
by  its  design,  and  its  current  is  always  lagging  behind  the  applied 
electromotive  force,  the  current  delivered  to  a  synchronous  motor 
may  be  made  either  lagging  or  leading  at  will.  This  remarkable 
control  of  the  phase  of  the  current  is  accomplished  by  varying  the 

strength  of  the  field  exci- 
tation.    ^    ^  ;  *    ^ 

An  increase  in  the  field 
excitation  of  a  synchronous 
motor  will  cause  a  corre- 
sponding increase  ii)  the 
counter-electromotive  force 
generated  in  the  motor  ar- 
mature. By  properly  ad- 
justing the  field  excitation, 
this  counter-electromotive 
force  of  the  motor  can  be 
made  considerably  greater 
than  the  electromotive  force  applied  at  the  motor  terminals.  The 
result  is  that  an  increased  but  leading  current,  that  is,  one  ahead 
of  the  applied  voltage,  as  in  a  condenser,  flows  in  the  armature. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  field  excitation  below  the  normal  amount 
produces  an  increased  but  lagging  cm-rent,  that  is,  one  behind  the 
applied  voltage,  as  in  an  inductance  coil.  If  the  field  excitation 
is  normal,  that  is,  of  such  a  value  that  the  ciurent  in  the  motor 
armature  is  exactly  opposed  in  phase  to  the  counter-electromotive 
force  (unity  power  factor),  then  the  effective  value  of  this  current 
will  be  a  minimum;  and  hence  the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  generator, 
and  transmission  lines  will  be  a  maximum  because  the  PR  losses 
will  be  minimum. 

Considered  simply  as  a  motor,  without  reference  to  the  trans- 


^ 


ExciCi'n^  Current 

Fig.  201.     Curve  Showing  Variation  of  Armature 
Current  with  Field  Excitation 
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mission  system  as  a  whole^  the  most  efficient  point  of  operation  is 
with  unity  power  factor,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  field  excitation 
which  will  make  the  armature  current  a  minimum. 

The  effect  upon  the  armature  current,  produced  by  varying  the 
field  excitation,  is  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  201.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  as  the  excitation  is  increased,  the  armature  current  is  lagging, 
and  decreases  to  a  minimum  value.  Further  increase  of  the  exciting 
current  causes  the  armature  to  take  more  current,  which  is  now  ahead 
Df  the  applied  electromotive  force  in  phase,  that  is,  is  now  leading. 
There  is  one  value  of  the  exciting  current  for  which  the  armature 
current  is  a  minimum.  \ln  motors  of  good  regulation  this  value  of 
the  exciting  current  varies  but  slightly  with  different  loads.  | 

Use  as  a  Condenser.  A  synchronous  motor  with  its  field  mag- 
net over-excited  takes  a  current  which  is  ahead  of  the  applied  electro- 
motive force  in  phase.   Such  a  machine  may,  therefore,  be  connected 


M 


Fig.  202.      Diagram  Showing  Synchronous  Motor  Used  as  a  Condenser 

across  the  terminals  of  an  inductive  receiving  circuit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  202,  so  as  to  compensate  for  lagging  current  delivered  to  the 
receiving  circuit,  thus  reducing  the  line  current  to  the  lowest  value 
that  will  suffice  to  transmit  the  power  taken  by  the  receiving  circuit. 
The  clock  diagram,  Fig.  203,  shows  how  the  leading  current  h  taken 
by  the  synchronous  motor  M,  Fig.  202,  gives,  when  combined  with 
the  current  /i  delivered  to  the  receiving  circuit,  a  resultant  Une 
current  /,  which  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force  E  between 
the  mains. 

A  synchronous  motor  used  primarily  for  compensating  the 
lagging  current  delivered  to  an  inductive  receiving  circuit  is  called 
a  rotary  condenser  or  a  synchronous  compensator.  The  rotary  con- 
denser is  especially  useful  when  induction  motors  or  lightly  loaded 
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transformers  or  both,  are  supplied  over  a  long  transmission  Une. 
In  such  cases  the  reduction  of  the  line  current  to  the  smallest  possible 
value  effects  considerable  saving  in  the  matter  of  power  losses  in 
the  transmission  line. .  The  use  of  a  rotary  condenser  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  regulation  of  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
transmission  line  is  improved. 

A  given  synchronous  motor  is  most  effective  as  a  rotary  con- 
denser when  it  is  not  required  to  deliver  any  mechanical  power  as  a 
motor,  that  is,  when  it  is  run  at  zero  load.  When  a  synchronous 
motor  is  to  be  used  to  deliver  mechanical  power,  as  well  as  to  take  a 
leading  current  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  lagging  current 
taken  by  the  inductive  recei\'ing  circuit,  it  is  customary  to  limit 
the  load  on  the  motor  to  70.7  per  cent  of  its  full-load  rating,  that  is, 
its  rating  if  it  were  to  be  used  as  a  motor  only,  and  not  as  a  rotary 
condenser.  When  the  motor  takes  in  its  full-load  rated  current, 
but  only  70.7  per  cent  of  its  full-load  rated  power,  its  field  being 

over-excited,  then  its  current  is  45 
degrees  ahead  of  the  e.  m.  f.; 
the  power  factor  of  the  motor  is 
70.7  per  cent;  the  power  component 
of  the  ciurent,  that  is,  the  compo- 
nent which  is  in  phase  with  the  sup- 
ply electromotive  force,  is  70.7  per 
w    ooo     1^   V  r.-  i  r^         ^^t    of   ^he    full    current;  and  the 

Fig.  203.      Clock  Diagram  of  Cur-  ' 

rent  Relatione ^m^  Synchronous  wattlcSS    COmponcnt     of    the     CUrrCUt 

(the  component  which  is  90  degrees 
ahead  of  the  supply  electromotive  force  in  phase)  is  also  70.7  per 
cent  of  the  full-load  current. 

For  example,  a  synchronous  motor  rated  at  100  kilowatts  at 
1,000  volts  would  have  a  full-load  rated  current  of  100  amperes, 
the  field  of  the  machine  being  excited  to  give  imity  power  factor. 
If  this  machine  is  to  be  operated  as  a  rotary  condenser,  its  field 
excitation  will  have  to  be  increased.  If  the  machine  is  to  carry  a 
load  of  70.7  kilowatts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  as  large  a  lead- 
ing wattless  current  as  possible  (without,  however,  exceeding  the 
full-load  rated  current  of  100  amperes),  then  the  field  will  have  to  be 
over-excited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  machine  to  take  its 
full  rated  current  of  100  amperes  at  70.7  kilowatts  load.    In  this 
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case  the  power  component  of  the  100-ampere  current  will  be  70.7 
amperes;  the  wattless  component  of  the  100-ampere  current  will 

be  70.7  amperes  [lOO  =  1^(70.7)2+  (70.7)*];  and  the  power  factor 
of  the  over-excited  motor  will  be  70.7  per  cent. 

MOTOR  TESTING 

The  difference  between  a  synchronous  motor  and  an  alternating- 
current  generator  consists  mainly  in  the  method  of  operating;  any 
alternator  will  run  as  a  synchronous  motor,  and  vice  versd.  There- 
fore, all  the  tests  described  on  pages  188-216,  with  reference  to  alter- 
nators, may  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  synchronous  motors. 

In  making  a  heat  test  on  a  small  synchronous  motor,  it  is 
usually  run  at  full  load  as  a  motor. 

In  the  case  of  large  synchronous  motors,  the  "heat-run"  or 
test  is  usually  made  by  running  the  machine  as  a  generator  on  short- 
circuit,  with  a  portion  of  its  field  coils  connected  in  opposition,  as 
described  on  page  205  on  the  heat  test  of  alternators. 

The  efficiency  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  an  alternator,  page  214. 

Phase  Characteristic.  Regulation  for  alternators,  as  described 
on  page  200,  is  not  calculated  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor; 
but  the  determination  of  the  "phase  characteristic"  of  a  synchro- 
nous motor  corresponds  to,  and  is  substituted  for,  the  regulation 
test.  A  "phase  characteristic"  is  a  curve  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  armature  current  and  the  field  current  of  a  synchronous 
motor,  the  test  being  carried  out  under  constant  conditions  with 
respect  to  voltage,  frequency,  and  load.  Phase  characteristics  are 
shown  in  Fig.  201. 

Phase  characteristics  are  usually  taken  at  no  load,  although  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  phase  char- 
acteristic at  full  load.  To  make  the  test  at  no  load,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  run  the  motor  unloaded,  supplying  alternating  currents 
of  the  proper  voltage  and  frequency  to  the  armature  terminals 
of  the  motor.  The  field  current  is  then  varied  by  successive  steps, 
both  above  and  below  its  normal  value,  until  the  armature  current 
has  attained  rated  full-load  value,  both  for  leading  and  for  lagging 
current.  For  each  value  of  the  field  current,  simultaneous  obser- 
vations are  made  of  the  anaperes  in  the  armature,  the  volts  supplied 
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to  the  armature  terminals,  the  amperes  in  the  field,  and  the  speed. 
The  normal  field  current  is  that  value  for  which  the  armature  cur- 
rent'has  the  lowest  value.  ' 

If  a  phase  characteristic  at  full  load  is  desired,  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  loading  the  motor  is  to  cause  it  to  drive  a  direct- 
current  generator  of  known  efiiciency,  by  means  of  a  belt  connecting 
their  respective  pulleys.  The  power  output  of  the  direct-current 
generator  can  be  accurately  measured  by  means  of  an  ammeter 
and  a  voltmeter.  Knowing  the  output,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the 
direct-current  generator  at  any  output,  the  mechanical  inpvi,  to  the 

generator,  that  is,  -^-. ,  can  be  calculated.     This  input  to  the 

emciency 

generator  is  evidently  equal  to  the  mechanical  output  of  the  ^syn- 
chronous motor,  the  power  lost  in  the  belting  being  negligible. 

The  load  on  the  motor  must  be  kept  constant  throughout  the 
test.  The  armature  current  for  a  full-load  phase  characteristic  cannot 
be  varied  through  such  a  wide  range  of  values  as  at  no  load,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  armature  windings  of  the  motor  to  carry  the 
excessive  current  without  over-heating. 

Pulsation  Test  This  test  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
synchronous  motor  has  a  decided  tendency  to  hunt.  For  this  test 
the  synchronous  motor  is  supplied  wth  alternating  current  or 
ciurents  from  a  very  steadily  driven  alternator  over  an  "artificial 
transmission  line."  This  "artificial  line"  consists  simply  of  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  the  resistance*  of  the  transmission  line  over  which 
the  synchronous  motor  is  to  be  supplied  with  ciurent  when  finally 
installed. 

The  synchronous  motoh  is  driven  at  zero  load,  taking  current 
through  the  artificial  line,  the  tendency  to  hunt  being  greatest  at 
zero  load.  The  connections  are  the  same  as  in  the  test  for  phase 
characteristic.  The  hunting  action  is  indicated  by  the  swinging  to 
and  fro  of  the  pointers  of  the  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  The  field 
current  of  the  motor  is  varied  from  considerably  below  to  consider- 
ably above  rated  full-load  field  current.  For  each  value  of  the  field 
current,  the  indications  of  the  instruments  are  carefully  observed; 
the  pulsations  of  the  instruments  are  noted. 


^Usually  the  transmiBsion  line  has  a  resiBtance  luch  aa  to  give  a  10  per  cent  drop  of 
•IVOirpnvUYO  IQTW  wh«Q  fuU-load  curKot  is  delivered  lo  the  motor. 
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None.  During  this  test,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  alternator  supply- 
ing the  power  to  drive  the  motor  under  test,  does  not  pulsate,  for,  if  it  does, 
the  pulsations  of  the  instrument  pointers  would  not  then  give  a  reliable  indi- 
cation of  the  performance  of  the  motor  itself  imder  normal  working  conditions. 

Break-Down  Test.  As  its  name  implies,  this  test  is  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  power  that  a  synchronous  motor  will  deliver 
at  its  pulley,  before  falling  out  of  synchronism  and  stopping.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  full-load  phase  characteristic,  the  power  output  of 
the  motor  is  most  conveniently  absorbed  and  measured  by  belting 
the  motor  to  a  direct-current  generator,  and  measuring  the  electrical 
output  of  this  generator.  For  further  description  and  details  of  the 
break-down  test,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the  break- 
down test  for  induction  motors. 

Self-Starting  Test.  The  object  of  a  starting  test  on  a  syn- 
chronous motor  is  to  determine: 

(a)  The  voltage  and  current  required  to  start  the  motor. 

(b)  The  time  required  for  the  motor  to  reach  synchronous  speed  (syn- 
chronism). 

(c)  The  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  field-magnet  windings  at  the 
instant  of  starting. 

The  starting  test  is  made  on  polyphase  motors  only,  for,  as 
previously  stated,  single-phase  synchronous  motors  are  not  inher- 
ently  self-starting,  but  must,  even  in  the  smaller  sizes,  be  provided 
with  special  starting  devices. 

The  synchronous  motor  to  be  tested  is  connected  to  mains 
suppljdng  alternating  currents  of  the  proper  frequency.  Arrange- 
ment is  made  to  adjust  the  voltage  applied  to  the  armature  ter- 
minals of  the  motor  by  means  of  potential  (voltage)  regulators  con- 
nected in  the  armatin^  circuits  between  the  supply  mains  and  the 
armature  terminals.  An  ammeter  is  connected  in  series  with  each 
phase  winding  of  the  armature,  that  is,  two  ammeters  are  needed 
for  a  two-phase  motor,  and  three  ammeters  for  a  three-phase  motor. 
A  voltmeter  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of 
a  small  step-down  potential  transformer,  the  primary  coil  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  field  winding  of  the  motor. 
A  voltmeter  is  also  connected  between  the  supply  mains. 

The  test  is  made  with  no  current  in  the  field  and  the  field  cir- 
cuit  open.*   The  voltage  applied  to  the  armature  terminals  is  slowly 

*The  primfuy  of  the  potential  trazLBformer  takes  buL  little  ourrent,  and  the  field  oir- 
cuit,  to  all  intents  and  purposee,  is  open. 
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increased  until  the  motor  starts  to  revolve.  At  the  instant  that 
the  motor  starts,  the  readings  of  all  the  instruments  are  recorded 
as  follows:  volts  between  armature  terminals;  amperes  in  the  arma- 
ture (each  phase);  and  volts  induced  in  field  windings. 

After  the  motor  starts,  the  voltage  applied  to  the  armature 
terminals  is  kept  constant;  and  the  time  required  for  the  motor  to 
attain  synchronous  speed,  reckoned  from  the  instant  it  starts,  is 
observed.  The  exact  instant  that  synchronism  is  reached,  is  indi- 
cated by  violent  swings  of  the  pointers  of  the  ammeters  as  well  as 
those  of  the  voltmeters  connected  to  the  armature  terminals.  At 
synchronism,  another  set  of  observations  is  taken. 

In  order  to  find  the  most  unfavorable  position  of  the  armature 
and  the  corresponding  starting  current,  and  the  time  required  to 
reach  synchronous  speed  from  this  most  unfavorable  position,  the 
above  procedure  is  repeated  for  a  series  of  initial  positions  of  the 
armature,  chosen  as  follows: 

The  circumference  of  the  armature  between  the  centers  of  two 
adjacent  field  poles  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  this 
number  not  being  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  phases,  nor  of  the 
number  of  slots  per  pole  per  phase;  usually  there  are  seven  parts. 
The  starting  positions  thus  chosen  will  include  every  possible  posi- 
tion that  a  magnet  pole  may  have  relative  to  an  armature  slot. 
These  parts  are  marked  by  chalked  lines,  and  the  various  starting 
positions  of  the  armature  relative  to  the  field-magnet  poles  are  deter- 
mined by  setting  each  of  the  marks  in  succession  into  coincidence 
with  a  given  field  pole  tip, 
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PART  IV 


TRANSFORMER 

Description.  The  transformer  consists  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  coils  of  wire  insulated  from  each  other,  and  womid  upon  one 
and  the  same  laminated  iron  core.  Fig.  242,  page  273,  shows  a  sec- 
tional view  of  a  commercial  type  of  transformer.  In  practice,  one 
of  the  coils  receives  alternating  ciurent  from  a  high  (or  low)  voltage 
source  of  supply;  and  the  other  coil  delivers  alternating  current  to 
a  receiving  system  at  a  low  (or  high)  voltage.  When  the  transformer 
receives  alternating  current  at  high  voltage  and  delivers  it  at  low 
voltage,  we  have  what  is  called  step-dovm  transformaiion;  when  the 
transformer  receives  alternating  current  at  low  voltage  and  delivers 
it  at  high  voltage,  we  have  what  is  called  stejHup  transformation. 

The  coil  of  a  transformer  which  receives  alternating  current 
from  a  source  of  supply,  is  called  the  primary  coU;  and  the  coil 
which  delivers  alternating  current  is  called  the  secondary  coil.  In 
Fig.  242,  each  limb  of  the  core  is  wound  with  half  of  the  secondary 
coil  (coarse  wire)  next  to  the  core,  and  with  half  of  the  primary  coil 
(fine  wire)  over  the  secondary. 

The  alternator,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  machine  in  which  an 
alternating  electromotive  force  is  produced  by  the  cutting  of  a 
permanently  established  magnetic  flux  by  wires  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  flux  relative  to  the  wires. 

The  transformer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
an  alternating  electromotive  force  is  produced  in  a  stationary  coil 
of  wire  (secondary)  by  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  through  a  station- 
ary iron  core,  these  reversals  of  flux  being  produced  by  alternating 
current  supplied  to  the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer. 

Copyright,  191$,  ^  American  School  of  Corre$pondence. 
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Physical  Action.  WUhotU  Load.  When  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer  is  on  open  circuity  it  can  of  course,  deliver  no  current; 
and  the  transformer  is  said  to  be  operating  at  zero  load.  Under  these 
conditions,  only  a  small  amount  of  alternating  current  flows  through 
the  primary  coil.  This  current  causes  repeated  reversals  of  magnetic 
flux  through  the  iron  core.  These  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  induce 
electromotive  forces  in  both  coils.  The  electromotive  force  thus 
induced  in  the  primary  coil  is  opposite  in  direction,  and  very  nearly 
equal,  to  the  electromotive  force  applied  to  the  primary  coil.  Only 
the  difiference  between  the  applied  electromotive  force  and  the 
opposing  induced  electromotive  force  is  available  for  producing 
current  through  the  primary  coil;  and  since  this  difference  is. small, 
the  primary  current  is  small  at  zero  load.  The  primary  current  kt 
zero  load  is  called  the  no4oad  current  of  the  transformer. 

With  Load.  Whether  the  secondary  coil  of  a  transformer  is 
delivering  current  or  not,  the  reversals  of  magnetic  flux  in  the  trans- 
former core  always  induce  an  alternating  electromotive  force  in  the 
coil.  Wlien  alternating  current  is  taken  from  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer,  the  transformer  is  said  to  be  loaded.  The  action  of  this 
secondary  current  as  it  flows  through  the  secondary  coil,  is  to  oppose 
the  magnetizing  action  of  the  slight  current  already  flowing  in  the 
primary  coil,  thus  decreasing  the  maximum  value  reached  by  the 
alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the  core,  and  thereby  decreasing  the 
induced  electromotive  forces  in  both  coils.  The  amount  of  this 
decrease,  however,  is  very  small,  inasmuch  as  a  very  small  decrease 
of  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil  greatly  in- 
creases the  difference  between  electromotive  force  applied  to  the 
primary  coil  and  the  opposing  electromotive  force  induced  in  the 
primary  coil,  so  that  the  primary  current  is  greatly  increased.  In 
fact,  the  increase  of  primary  current  due  to  the  loading  of  the  trans- 
former  is  just  great  enough  (or  very  nearly)  to  exactly  bcdance  the  mag- 
netiziTig  action  of  the  current  in  the  secondary  coU;  that  is,  the  flux  in 
the  core  must  be  maintained  approximately  constant  by  the  primary 
current  whatever  value  the  secondary  current  may  have. 

Electromotive  Force  Relations.  The  electromotive  forces  in- 
duced in  the  respective  coils  of  a  transformer  are  proportional  to 
the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  each;  and  from  the  above  discussion, 
it  is  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  primary  coil 
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is  sensibly  equal  to  the  supply  electromotive  force,  whether  the 
transformer  is  loaded  or  not.    Therefore 

in  which,  E'  is  the  electromptfve  force  applied  to  the  primary,  E" 
is  the  electromotive  at  which  the  secondary  coil  delivers  alternating 
current,  Z'  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary  coil,  and 
Z"  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil. 

Current  Relations,  The  magnetizing  action  of  the  primary 
current  /'  of  a  transformer  having  Z'  turns  of  wire  in  its  primary 
coil,  may  be  expressed  by  the  product  Z'/',  that  is,  by  ampere-turns; 
and  similarly,  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  secondary  current  /" 
may  be  expressed  by  the  product  Z"/",  where  Z"  is  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil.  Therefore,  since  the  magnetiz- 
ing actions  of  the  two  coils  are  equal  (and  opposite),  we  have 

Z7'=Z'7" 
or 

/'  _  Z" 

j77  ■"  ^v^  (33) 

in  which  Z'  and  Z"  are  the  turns  of  wire  in  the  respective  coils;  /"  is 
the  current  delivered  by  the  secondary  coil;  and  F  is  the  increase  of 
cmrent  taken  by  the  primary  coil  over  and  above  the  no-load  cur- 
rent, due  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  coil  is  delivering  current. 

Now  in  most  commercial  transformers  the  no-load  current  is  quite 
small;  and,  neglecting  this  current  entirely,  the  only  current  in  the 
primary  coil  would  be  the  increase  of  primary  current  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  secondary  coil  is  delivering  current.  Therefore,  equation 
(33)  expresses,  with  suflScient  accuracy  for  most  purposes,  the  relation 
between  the  actual  primary  current  /'  and  the  secondary  current  /". 

Summary  of  Electromotive  Force  and  Current  Relations,  A  trans- 
former which  delivers  current  /"  to  a  receiving  circuit,  takes  an  amount 

Z"  *' 
of  current  equal  to  i"X  -^^  (=  /')  from  the  source  of  supply.    The 

electromotive  force  of  the  source  of  supply  is  E\  and  the  electro- 
motive force  at  which  the  secondary  delivers  current  is  equal  to 
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(b)  That  the  reaistance  of  the  coils  is  negligible,  so  that  the  electro- 
motive force  applied  to  the  primary  coil  is  wholly  balanced  by  the  opposing 
electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  and  so  that  the  whole  of  the  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  that 
coil. 

(c)  That  all  the  magnetic  flux  which  passes  through  the  primary  coil 
passes  through  the  secondary  coil  also;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no 
magnetic  leakage. 

A  transformer  that  would  meet  these  conditions  would  be  an 
ideal  transformer.  A  well-designed  transformer  operating  on  mod- 
erate load  does  approximate  quite  closely  to  the  ideal  transformer 
in  its  action;  and  equations  (32)  and  (33)  are  much  used  in  practical 
calculations.  For  some  purposes,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  transformer,  taking  account  of  coil  resist- 
ances, of  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis,  and  of  the  fact  that  some 
lines  of  magnetic  flux  pass  through  one  coil  without  passing  through 
the  other  (magnetic  leakage).  The  extent  to  which  a  well-designed 
transformer  deviates  from  an  ideal,  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
actual  results  obtained  with  the  5J-kilowatt  transformer  used  in 
the  example  on  the  preceding  page. 

At  no  load,  the  value  of  E''  is  109.8  volts;  the  no-load  current  is  0.129 
amperes;  and  the  power  taken  from  the  mains  by  this  no-load  current  (core 
loss)  is  100  watts.     This  core  loss  is  nearly  constant  at  all  loads. 

When  100  lamps,  taking  50  amperes  of  current,  are  connected  to  the 
secondary,  then  E"  is  107.2  volts.  The  PR  loss  in  the  primary  coil  is  65  watts; 
and  the  PR  loss  in  the  secondary  is  65  watts.  Therefore,  the  power  delivered 
to  the  lamps  is  5.36  kilowatts;  the  power  taken  from  the  supply  mains  is 
5,360+  100+65+  65,  which  is  equal  to  5,590  watts;  and  the  full-load 
efficiency  of  the  transformer  is  96  per  cent. 

Maximum  Core  Flux*  In  the  designing  of  transformers  and  in 
the  predetermination  of  core  loss,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the 
maximum  value  reached  by  the  alternating  magnetic  flux  through 
the  transformer  core.  This  maximum  value  of  the  core  flux  may  be 
easily  and  accurately  calculated  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  ^  be  the  maximum  value  of  the  core  flux  (equal  to  the  pro- 
duct B^  of  maximum  flux  density  and  sectional  area  of  the  core) 
E  the  effective  value  of  the  electromotive  force  applied  to  the  primary 
coil,  Z  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary  coil,  and  /  the 
frequency  of  the  applied  electromotive  force,  in  cycles  per  second. 
Now  consider  the  instant  when  the  core  flux  is  at  its  maximum  posi- 
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tive  value  4>.    After  a  quarter  of  a  cycle,  or  after—  second,  the  flux 

is  reduced  to  zero.    The  average  rate  of  change  of  the  flux  during 
this  quarter  of  a  cycle  is  equal  to 

total  change  of  flux  _  ^  _  ^/^ 
elapsed  time  1 

4/ 
which  is  equal  to  the  average  electromotive  force  (in  c.  g.  s.  units) 
induced  in  each  tm-n  of  wire  in  the  primary  coil.  Therefore,  the 
total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  Z  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary 
coil  is  4/$Z  c.  g.  s.  units,  or  4:f^Z-^  10*  volts,  since  10*  c.  g.  s.  units 
equal  1  volt. 

The  average  value  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  Ls  equal 
(very  nearly)  to  the  average  of  the  electromotive  force  applied  to 
the  primary  coil;  and  it  must  be  multiplied  by  the  form  factor*  of 
the  electromotive  force  curve  to  give  the  effective  value  E  of  the 
applied  electromotive  force.  The  form  factor  of  a  sine-wave  electro- 
motive force  is  1.11.     Therefore 

E  =  1.11  X  average  value  =  4.44/ *Z -5-  10*  volts 

Hence,  solving  for  $,  we  obtain  the  equation 

AMXZXf  ^    ' 

m 

Example,  In  the  5i-kilowatt  transformer  used  as  an  illustration  on 
page  236,  there  are  660  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary  coil,  that  is  Z  »  660. 
This  primary  coil  is  connected  to  alternating-current  supply  mains  so  that  the 
electromotive  force  applied  to  the  primary  coil  is  1,100  volts  (effective).  The 
frequency  of  the  electromotive  force  is  125  cycles  per  second  (=/).  On  the 
assumption  that  the  electromotive  force  wave  is  a  sine  curve,  we  have,  using 
equation  (34), 

1,100  X  10» 

*  =  =  300,000  lines  of  magnetic  flux 

4.44X660X125  '  ^ 

This  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the  transformer 
core. 

The  cross-sectional  area  A  of  the  transformer  core  is  15^  square  inches, 
so  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  magnetic  flux-density  in  the  core  is 

*       300,000       ,^^^y  .     , 

-7-  =  — :rr: —  =  19,350  lines  per  square  mch 
A  loi 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  flux-density  of  3,000  lines  per  square  centimeter. 
*See  page  15. 
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Fig.  204.     Clock  Diagram 
for  Transformer  with- 
out Load 


Ideal  Transformer  Action  Graphically  Represented.     Case  (a) 

Without  Load.  The  line  0*  in  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  204,  repre- 
sents the  alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the  core 
of  a  transformer,  the  line  OE'  represents  the 
electromotive  force  applied  to  the  primary  coil, 
and  the  line  OE"  represents  the  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil.  When 
the  transformer  is  at  zero  load,  the  current  in 
the  primary  coil  (the  no-load  current)  lags  greatly 
behind  the  applied  electromotive  force  JE',  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  in  which  the  line  Oh 
repriesents  the  no-load  current.  The  electro- 
motive forces  induced  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  90  degrees  behind  the  core 
flux  0$  in  phase,  and  the  electromotive  force  OE' 
applied  to  the  primary  coil,  being  at  each  instant  opposite  to  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  the  primary,  is  90  degrees  ahead  of 
0$  in  phase. 

Case  (b)  With  Load,  Receiving  Circuit  Nearly  Non-Irvdudixe. 
The  lines  0$,  OE'  OE",  and  O/o  in  Fig.  205  represent  alternating 
core  flux,  primary  applied  electromotive  force,  secondary  induced 
electromotive  force,  and  no-load  current,  exactly  as  in  Fig.  204.  The 
line  OV  represents  the  secondary  current 
lagging  slightly  behind  the  secondary  electro- 
motive force  0E"\  and  the  line  OA  represents 
the  increase  of  primary  current  due  to  the 
loading  of  the  transformer.  The  total  pri- 
mary current  is  represented  by  the  line  OV, 
which  is  the  vector  (or  geometric)  sum  of 
OA  and  O/q.  The  current  OA  is  exactly 
opposite  to  OV  in  phase;  and  the  product 
of  this  current  OA  and  the  primary  turns  Z' 
balances  the  magnetizing  action  Z'T'  of  the 
secondary  current.  As  is  evident  from  Fig. 
205,  the  loading  of  a  transformer  (non- 
inductive  load)  not  only  increases  the  value 
of  the  primary  current,  but  reduces  its  angle 
of  lag  behind  the  primary  applied  electromotive  force.    Thus,  at  zero- 
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Ftg.  206.     Clock  Diagram  for  Tran»- 
*foriner'with  Load — highly  Induo- 
tive  Receiviog  Circuit, 


load  the  primary  current  is  Oh;  and  when  the  transformer  is  loaded 
(non-inductive  load)  the  primary  current  becomes  0I\ 

Case  (c)  With  Load,  Receiving 
Circuit  Highly  Inductive.  In  Fig. 
206  the  line  0/"  represents  the  cur- 
rent delivered  by  the  secondary  coil 
of  a  transformer  to  a  highly  indue 
tive  receiving  circuit;  the  line  OA 
represents  the  increase  of  primary 
current  due  to  the  load;  and  OP 
represents  the  total  primary  current. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  part  OA  of 
the  primary  current  is  exactly  op- 
posite in  phase  to  the  secondary  cur- 
rent 0/". 
Influence  of  CoU  Resistances  and  Magnetic  Leakage.  The 
foregoing  discussion  takes  accoimt  of  the  no-load  current  of  a  trans- 
former. This  no-load  current  is  the  only  factor  that  affects  the  ideal 
relation,  equation  (33),  between  primary  and  secondary  currents  in 
a  transformer.  Coil  resistances  and  magnetic  leakage  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  things  that  affect  perceptibly  the  ideal  relations, 

equation  (32),  of  primary  and  secondary 
electromotive  forces. 

Magnetic  leakage  is  equivalent,  in  its 
efifect  upon  the  action  of  a  transformer,  to 
an  outside  inductance  (a  choke  coil)  con- , 
nected  in  series  with  the  primary  coil. 
Let  U  be  this  inductance  (in  henrys) 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  magnetic  leak- 
age of  a  transformer.  Then  cuU  (<o  equals 
2;r  times  the  frequency)  is  the  reactance 
(in  ohms)  of  this  inductance. 

The  effects  of  coil  resistances  and  mag- 
netic leakage  upon  the  ideal  relation  be- 
tween E'  and  JE"  are  shown  in  the  clock 
diagram.  Fig.  207. 
The  total  electromotive  force  0-E' ap- 
plied to  the  primary  coil  is  used  (a)  to  overcome  the  resistance  R'  of  the 


Fig.  207.     Clock  Diagram  Show- 
ing Effects  of  Coil  Resistance 
and  Magnetic  Leakage 
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primary  coil-  (b)  to  overcome  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the 
primary  coil  by  the  leakage  flux;  and  (c)  to  balance  the  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the  magnetic  flux  0$,  which 
passes  through  both  coils. 

The  part  (a)  of  OE'  is  equal  to  /'jB',  and  it  is  in  phase  with  /'. 
The  part  (b)  of  0J5'  is  equal  to  (oLT,  and  it  is  90  degrees  ahead  of 
/'  in  phase.  The  part  (c)  of  OE'  is  represented  by  the  line  0A\ 
The  total  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is  equal 

to  OA'X  •^.     This  electromotive  force  is  represented  by  the  line 

OB,  A  portion  of  this  total  induced  electromotive  force  OB  is 
used  to  overcome  the  resistance  il"  of  the  secondary  coil;  and  the 
remainder  OE"  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil 
to  force  current  through  the  secondary  receiving  circuit. 

From  Fig.  207  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  —  is  less  than  its 

Z"        OB 
ideal  value  -«7  (  =  ttj}  )    because  of  the  "resistance  loss"  PR'  of 

electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  because  of  the  "leakage  loss*' 
(o  L'  V  of  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  coil,  and  because  of  the 
"resistance  loss"  /"  R"  of  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  coil. 

Performance.  Wiih  Norirlndiictive  Load.  When  a  transformer 
secondary  delivers  current  to  a  non-inductive  circuit,  then  07", 
Fig.  207,  is  parallel  to  OB,  and  OP  is  nearly  parallel  to  OE',  so  that 
RT  is  nearly  parallel  to  0E\  and  aJjT  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
0E\  Therefore,  the  difference  in  value  between  OE'  and  OA'  is 
nearly  equal  to  PR',  and  nearly  independent  of  coL '/'.  Therefore,  the 
falling  off  of  the  secondary  voltage  JE",  with  increase  of  load,  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  /'/?'  and  to  P'R''  when  the  receiving  circuit  is  non-in- 
ductive, and  is  not  due,  to  any  perceptible  extent,  to  magnetic  leakage. 

Wiih  Highly  Inductive  Load.  When  a  transformer  secondary 
delivers  current  to  a  highly  inductive  circuit,  then  OP',  Fig.  207,  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  OB,  and  OP  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OE', 
so  that  PR'  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OE';  oJJP  is  nearly  parallel 
to  OE'i  and  further,  P'R"  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  OB.  There- 
fore, the  difference  in  value  between  OE'  and  OA'  is  nearly  equal 
to  o)L'P,  and  nearly  independent  of  KP,  while  OB  is  nearly  equal  to 
OE".    Therefore,  the  falling  off  of  the  secondary  voltage  E",  with 
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increase  of  load,  is  due  chiefly  to  mL'l',  that  is,  to  magnetic  leakage, 
when  the  receiving  circuit  is  highly  inductive,  and  is  not  due  to  any 
great  extent  to  coil  resistances. 

ExattvpU.    The  primary  of  a  certain  lO-kilowatt  (1,000-volt  1 100-volt) 
traneformer  has  a  resistance  of  1.5  ohms,  and  the  Beconduy  coil  has  a.  reaiBt- 
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mains  that  lead  out  from  the  supply  alternator.  This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  208,  in  which  P,  P',  P",  etc.,  are  the  transformer 
primaries;  S,  S',  S",  etc.,  are  the  corresponding  secondaries;  and 
A,  A',  A" J  etc.,  are  the  separate  receiving  units  or  groups  of  lamps. 
For  this  kind  of  service,  where  the  primary  of  a  transformer  is  sup- 
plied at  constant  voltage,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  transformer 
shall  deliver  current  to  a  receiving  unit  at  sensibly  constant  voltage 
irrespective  of  load,  L  e,,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  lamps,  the 
transformer  must  be  designed  so  that  a  very  slight  decrease  of  in- 
duced electromotive  force  in  the  primary  will  permit  the  necessary 
current  to  flow  through  the  primary  coil.  This  requires  that  the 
coils  of  the  transformer  shall  have  as  little  resistance  as  possible, 
and  that  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  shall  be  wound  close 
together,  so  that  no  perceptible  portion  of  the  magnetic  flux  that  is 
forced  through  the  core  by  the  magnetizing  current  may  flow  out 
of  the  core  between  the  coils,  instead  of  passing  through  the  sec- 
ondary coil  as  well  as  through  the  primary  coil.    A  transformer 


Fig.  208.     Diagram  of  Conoections'of  Constant- Voltage 
Transformers  in  Parallel 

specially  designed  to  realize  these  two  conditions  is  sometimes 
called  a  consiant'^tential  or  conatant-wltage  transformer. 

A  constant-voltage  transformer  is  necessary  if  it  is  desired  to 
transform  a  given  voltage  in  a  determinate  ratio  so  as  to  be  able 
to  infer  the  value  of  the  given  voltage  from  the  measured  value  of 
the  transformed  voltage.  Specially  designed  transformers,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  the  reason  that 
the  voltmeter  used  for  measuring  the  transformed  voltage  usually 
takes  very  little  current,  and  it  is  the  currents  in  a  transformer  that 
disturb  the  ideal  ratio  of  voltage  transformation. 

MuUi-CoU  Type.  Most  conmiercial  transformers  are  now  made 
with  two  (or  more)  primary  coils,  and  with  two  (or  more)  secondary 
coils.    Each  of  the  primary  coils  of  such  a  transformer  may  be 
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adapted  to  direct  connection  to  1,100-volt  mains^  and  be  wound 
with  wire  large  enough  to  carry,  say,  10  amperes  without  undue  heat- 
ing. In  this  case,  if  these  two  primary  coils  are  properly  connected 
in  parallel  they  constitute  in  effect  a  single  primary  coil,  suited  for 
direct  connection  to  1,100-volt  mains,  and  capable  of  taking  20 
amperes  without  undue  heating.    On  the  other  hand,  if  these  two 
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primary  coils  are  property  connected  in  series,  they  constitute  in 
effect  a  single  primary  coil  suited  for  direct  connection  to  2,200-volt 
mains,  and  capable  of  taking  10  amperes  of  current  without  undue 
heating.  Each  of  the  secondary  coils  of  such  a  transformer  may 
likewise  be  adapted  to  deliver  100  amperes  at  110  volts,  in  which 
case  the  two  secondaries,  if  properly  connected  in  parallel,  consti- 
tute in  effect  a  single  secondary  coil  adapted  to  deliver  200  amperes 
at  110  volts;  whereas,  if  the  two  secondaries  are  properly  connected 
in  series,  they  constitute  in  effect  a  single  secondary  adapted  to 
deliver  100  amperes  of  current  at  220  volts. 

Two  coils  of  a  transformer  (primary  or  secondary)  are  prop- 
erly connected  in  parallel  when  the  current  which  divides  between 
them  flows  around  the  core  in  the  same  direction  in  both  coils,  that 
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Fig.  211.     Proper  Series  Con- 
nections for  Transformers 


Fig.  212.     Improper  Series  Con- 
nections for  Transformers 


is,  so  that  both  coils  magnetize  the  core  in  the  same  direction.  Proper 
and  improper  connections  in  parallel  are  shown  diagrammatically  in 
Figs.  209  and  210.     See  also  "Polarity  Test,"  page  315. 

Two  coils  of  a  transformer  (primary  or  secondary)  are  properly 
connected  in  series  when  the  current  which  flows  through  them  flows 
around  the  core  in  the  same  direction  in  both  coils.  Proper  and 
improper  connections  in  series  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Figs. 
211  and  212. 
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When  two  primaries  of  a  transformer  improperly  connected 
in  parallel  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains,  the  currents  in  the 
coils  oppose  each  other  in  their  magnetizing  action  on  the  core. 
The  result  is  that  the  core  is  not  perceptibly  magnetized;  but  little 
opposing  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the  coils  (by  leakage 
flux);  and  the  two  improperly  connected  coils  constitute  a  short* 
circuit  when  they  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

When  two  primaries  of  a  transformer,  improperly  connected 
in  series,  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains,  the  current  which 
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Fig.  213.     Proper  Transformer  Connections  to  a 
Three- Wire  System 

flows  through  the  two  coils  will  have  equal  and  opposite  magnet- 
izing actions  in  the  two  coils.  The  core  flux  will,  therefore,  be 
practically  zero,  and  no  counter-electromotive  force  will  be  induced 
in  the  windings  to  balance  the  appHed  electromotive  force.  The 
flow  of  current  is,  therefore,  hindered  only  by  the  coil  resistances 
and  by  the  electromotive  forces  induced  by  the  leakage  flux.  The 
result  is  that  two  coils  improperly  connected  in  series  constitute  a 
short-circuit  when  they  are  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

Two  secondary  coils  improperly  connected  in  parallel  give 
rise  to  short-circuit  conditions. .  T\^^o  secondary  coils  improperly 
connected  in  series  do  not  lead  to  short-circuit  conditions,  but  give 
zero  electromotive  force  between  their  terminals. 
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Edison  Three-Wire  System — Single-Phase,  The  Edison  three- 
wire  system,  extensively  used  in  direct-current  distribution,  is  com- 
monly used  in  alternating-current  distribution.  Fig,  213  shows  two 
transformers  properly  connected  for  supplying  current  to  a  three- 
wire  system;  and  Fig.  214  shows  two  transformers  improperly  con- 
nected for  supplying  ciurent  to  a  three-wire  system.  In  the  proper 
connection,  the  middle  secondary  main  c  carries  only  the  difference 
of  the  currents  in  the  outside  mains  a  and  b;  and  in  the  improper 
connection,  the  current  in  the  middle  secondary  main  is  the  sum 
of  the  currents  in  the  outside  mains.    The  proper  connection  gives 
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Fig.  214. 
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Improper  Transformer  Connections 
to  a  Three-Wire  System 


double  voltage  between  the  outside  secondary  mains  and  the  im- 
proper connection  gives  zero  voltage  between  outside  secondary 
mains. 

The  Edison  three-wire  system  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
two-phase  and  three-phase  three-wire  systems.  The  advantages  of 
the  Edison  three-wire  system  when  used  for  the  distribution  of 
single-phase  alternating  currents,  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  when  used  for  the  distribution  of  direct 
currents,  namely,  a  great  saving  in  the  copper  required  in  the  dis- 
tributing mains.  This  saving,  in  general,  amounts  to  five-eighths 
of  the  copper  that  would  be  required  for  a  two-wire  system  using 
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one-half  the  total  voltage  between  outside  mains.  As  explained  on 
page  5,  the  amount  of  copper  required  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  voltage  used. 

Single-phase  current  may  be  supplied  to  Edison  three-wire 
distributing  mains  by  a  single  transformer  having  two  secondary 
coils  properly  connected  in  series  to  the  outside  mains,  the  middle 
main  being  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  two  secondary  coils. 
An  "autotransformer"  or  "balance  coil"  having  a  tap  at  the  middle 
point  of  its  single  winding  is  often  used.     (See  page  252.) 
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Fig.  215.     Connections  for  "Banked"  Transformers 


Banking  of  Transformers,  Two  service  mains  may  be  supplied 
with  current  by  two  or  more  transformers  with  their  primaries  con- 
nected in  parallel  between  the  supply  mains,  and  with  their  seconda- 
ries  properly  connected  in  parallel  to  the  service  mains.  Fig.  215 
shows  two  transformers  properly  "banked"  so  as  to  supply  current 
to  the  two  service  mains  a  and  b.  In  many  large  transmission 
systems,  such  as  the  Niagara-Buffalo,  a  dozen  or  more  large  trans- 
formers may  be  banked  (on  each  phase)  for  step-up  or  step-down 
transformation. 

It  is  very  important  to  note,  however,  that  proper  connections 
alone  will  not  insux»A  satisfactory  parallel  operations.    Perfect  oper- 
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ation  of  two  or  more  transformers  in  parallel  means  that  each  of 
the  separate  units  contributes  to  the  total  load  an  amount  of  power 
proportional  to  its  rated  output,  and  that  the  numerical  sum  of  the 
currents  in  the  separate  units  is  equal  to  the  line  (total)  current. 
To  secure  this  desirable  result,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  (a) 
the  ratio  of  primary  turns  to  secondary  turns  must  be  the  same  in 
all  the  units,  and  (b)  the  voltage  drop  from  no  load  to  full  load 
must  be  the  same,  both  in  magnitude  and  phase,  for  all  the  units. 

If  condition  (a)  is  not  fulfilled,  there  will  be  a  difference  at  all 
loads  in  the  secondary  voltages,  and  the  transformer  having  the 
highest  voltage  will  carry  the  largest  load.  Condition  (b)  is  ful- 
filled if  all  the  transformers  have  the  same  impedance  volts  (ZI) 
and  the  same  ratio  of  resistance  to  impedance.  If  the  transformers 
in  parallel  have  the  same  impedance  volts,  it  follows  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  furnished  by  each  will  be  inversely  as  its  im- 
pedance. If  further  they  have  the  same  ratio  of  reactance  to  resist- 
ance, it  follows  that  the  currents  delivered  by  each  will  have  the 
same  phase,  and  the  total  current  will  then  be  the  nuxnerical  sum 
of  the  individual  currents. 

Given  two  or  more  transformers,  having  the  same  ratio  of  pri- 
mary to  secondary  turns  and  having  relatively  small  magnetizing 
currents,  to  be  banked  so  as  to  operate  in  parallel;  the  division  of 
the  total  load  between  them  depends  chiefly  upon  the  total  impe- 
dances between  the  bus  bars,  including  with  each  transformer  its 
connecting  wires  and  any  meters  or  relays  through  which  the  cur- 
rent may  pass.  In  any  case  where  transformer^  banked  in  parallel 
do  not  divide  the  total  load  according  to  their  rated  capacities,  a 
proper  division  of  the  current  may  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
impedance  in  the  circuit  of  the  transformer  which  delivers  more 
than  its  share  of  the  total  cturent.  This  may  be  easily  done  by 
inserting  a  suitable  choke  coil  (a  coil  of  wire  wound  on  a  laminated 
iron  core)  in  series  with  either  its  primary  or  secondary  lead  wires. 

When  the  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance  is  unequal  in  the 
transformers,  the  phases  of  the  secondary  currents  are  not  the  same, 
so  that  the  transformers  may  deliver  equal  currents,  and  still  not 
deliver  equal  amounts  of  power  to  the  circuit.  It  follows  that  a 
wattmeter  connected  with  its  series  (current)  coil  in  circuit  with  only 
one  of,  say,  two  transformers  of  equal  rating  will   not   measure 
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half  of  the  total  power.    It  will  measure  more  than  half  or  less  than 

half  according  to  the  value  of  cos  0  in  the  expression  EI  cos  0,  where 

reactance 

tan  d  =  — ; . 

resistance 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  evident  that  special  care  must 
be  taken  in  banking  transformers  for  parallel  operation  to  see  that 
the  several  imits  are  delivering  their  proper  share  of  the  total  cur- 
rent output.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  trans- 
formers even  of  the  same  rated  capacity  and  of  the  same  make  will 
share  a  given  load  equally  when  operated  in  parallel.  The  only 
safe  procedure  in  such  cases  is  to  measure  the  voltage,  current,  and 
watts  of  the  several  transformers. 

Series-Current  Transformers*  In  some  of  the  older  systems 
of  distribution  by  alternating  currents,  it  was  desired  that  each 
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Fi^.  216.     Connectionfl  for  TranaformerB  in  Series 

receiving  unit  (arc  lamp,  for  example)  should  receive  a  constant 
current  equal  to  the  whole,  or  to  a  definite  fractional  part,  of  the 
constant  current  delivered  by  an  alternator.  This  condition  can 
be  realized  by  supplying  each  unit  or  group  of  units  from  the  sec- 
ondary of  a  separate  and  distinct  transformer,  the  primaries  of  all  the 
transformers  being  connected  in  series  as  shown  in  Fig.  216,  in  which 
P,  P',  P",  P'",  etc.,  are  the  primaries  of  the  respective  transformers; 
S,  S",  S"',  S''',  etc.,  are  the  transformer  secondaries;  and  Aj  A\  A", 
A*'\  etc.,  are  the  receiving  units.  For  this  kind  of  service,  where 
the  primary  of  a  transformer  is  supplied  with  a  definite  current, 
and  it  is  desired  that  the  transformer  shall  deliver  to  a  receiving 
unit  a  current  which  is  equal  to  an  invariable  fractional  part  of  the 
primary  current,  irrespective  of  variations  of  resistance  in  this  unit, 
the  transformer  must  be  designed  to  take  as  small  a  magnetizing 
current  as  possible,  for,  according  to  the  discussion  on  page  235,  it 
is  the  magnetizing  current  that  disturbs  the  ideal  relation  of  primary 


an  ammeter  from  the  reading  of  which,  together  with  the  known 
ratio  of  current  transformation,  the  value  of  the  whole  alternating 
current  is  deduced. 

The  current  transformer  here  described  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  conatard-cuTrerd  traruformer  which  receives  variable 
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current  from  a  constant  voltage  supply,  and  delivers  a  constant 
current  to  a  group  of  receiving  units  connected  in  series,  the  delivered 
current  being  constant  irrespective  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  receiving  units. 

The  connection  of  a  transformer  primary  in  series  in  a  circuit 
contwning  many  other  elements  (lamps)  so  that  the  current  pass- 
ing through  the  primary  does  not  vary  much  with  the  varying  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit  to  which  tlie  secondary  of  the  transformer 
delivers  current,  gives  rise  to  actions  which  are  not  very  familiar 
to  electrical  engineers,  for  the  reason  that  this  arrangement  is  now 
seldom  used  in  practice.  The  actions,  however,  which  are  inter- 
esting, are  as  follows: 

Fig.  217  represents  a  transformer  primary  P  connected  in 
series  in  a  circuit  containing  many  elements  e',  e",  e'",  etc.,  (lamps). 
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The  action  will  be  described  in  two  steps,  viz,  (a)  on  the  assumption 
that  the  magnetizing  current  of  the  transformer  is  always  negligi- 
ble, and  (b)  without  the  aid  of  this  simplifying  assumption. 

(a)  If  the  magnetizing  current  is  always  negligibly  small, 
then  the  current  in  A  is  equal  to  a  fixed  fractional  part  of  the  sensibly 
constant  current  in  the  main  circuit,  so  that  any  increase  of  the 
resistance  or  reactance  of  A  must  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  the  voltage  jB",  which  is  pushing  current  through  A; 
and  this  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
voltage  E'  between  the  terminals  of  the  primary  coil  P.  Thus,  if 
A  has  zero  resistance  and  zero  reactance,  then  £"  is  zero,  and  E'  is 
zero.  That  is,  the  current  in  the  main  circuit  flows  through  P  with- 
out any  opposition  at  all,  just  as  if  P  were  a  connection  of  zero  re- 
sistance. 

If  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  A  is  increased,  E^'  (and  also  £') 
must  increase,  which  means  that  the  current  in  the  main  circuit 
encounters  greater  and  greater  opposition  in  flowing  through  P, 

If  the  circuit  of  A  is  opened  (infinite  resistance),  then,  on  the 
above  assumption  of  negligible  magnetizing  current,  the  opposition 
to  the  flow  of  current  in  P  becomes  infinite,  so  that  breaking  the 
circuit  of  ^  is  equivalent  to  breaking  the  main  circuit. 

(b)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  ^1  is 
increased,  causing  an  increase  of  £"  and  E\  the  magnetism  of  the 
transformer  core  must  increase  proportionally  with  E"  and  E'  in 
order  that  these  increased  voltages  may  actually  be  induced  in  the 
transformer  coils;  and  this  increase  of  magnetism  of  the  core  requires 
more  and  more  magnetizing  current.*  The  magnetizing  cmrent, 
therefore,  is  not  always  negligible  irrespective  of  the  resistance  of  A. 
In  fact,  when  the  resistance  of  A  is  infinite  (open  circuit),  there  is 
no  secondary  current;  all  the  current  in  the  coil  P  is  magnetizing 
current;  and  the  voltage  £',  which  opposes  the  flow  of  current 
through  P,  rises  only  to  that  value  which  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  magnetism  of  the  core  that  can  be  produced  by  the  magnetizing 
action  of  the  whole  primary  current.  The  transformer  then  becomes 
simply  a  choke  coil. 

Autotransformer.     Given  a  source  of  supply  of  alternating 

*It  must  be  remembered  that  the  magnetising  current  is  that  part  of  the  primary 
current  whose  magnet ixing  action  is  not  balanced  or  annulled  by  the  secondary  current  as 
explained  on  page  235. 
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current.  This  current  may  be  delivered  to  a  receiving  unit  in  three 
ways: 

(a)  By  connecting,  the  unit  directly  to  the  supply  mains. 

(b)  By  connecting  the  unit  to  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  of  which 
the  primary  is  connected  to  the  supply  mains. 

(c)  By  a  combination  of  methods  (a)  and  (b). 

The  combination  method  may  be  realized  with  any  ordinary  trans- 
former; which,  when  so  used,  is  called  an  aviotransformer,  or  com- 
pensaior. 

Note.  It  will  appear  in  the  following  discussion  that  when  the  voltage 
of  the  supply  differs  but  little  from  the  desired  service  voltage,  the  combina- 
tion method  is  much  preferable  to  the  method  in  which  the  transformer  alone 
is  used,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  smaller  transformer  suffices,  and  because 
the  combination  method  involves  less  energy  loss.  This  combination  or  auto- 
transformer  method  is  quite  simple  of  treatment  when  attention  is  con^ned 
to  a  particular  case;  but  it  is  complicated  when  attempt  is  made  to  give  it  a 
general  discussion,  that  is,  when  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  all  the  theoretically 
possible  ways  in  Which  a  given  ordinary  transformer  may  be  used  as  an  auto- 
transformer. 

In  Fig.  218  A  and  B  are  alternating-current  supply  mains, 
between  which  the  voltage  is,  say  100;  C  and  D  are  service  mains, 

to  which  it  is  desired  to  deliver 

1       I  alternating .  current  at  90  or  110 

^-..^|,r=*j  volts;  P  and  S  are  the  primary 

=>  [to  s  I  and  secondary  coils  of  an  ordinary 

'^^ J  transformer.     The   primary  P  is 

...^ , D  connected  to  A  and  B  as  shown. 

Pig.  218.   Connections  for  Auto  st«p-up    The  Secondary  S  has  one-tenth  as 

Tranaformer  t>        i 

many  turns  as  P,  therefore,  the 
voltage  induced  in  S  is  one-tenth  of  the  voltage  acting  on  P,  or  10 
volts.  Let  the  dotted  arrows  represent  the  directions  of  the  induced 
electromotive  forces  in  the  two  coils  at  a  given  instant.  Then  the 
long  heavy  arrow  will  represent  the  directioi^of  the  voltage  between 
the  mains  at  the  same  instant,  inasmuch  as  the  induced  voltage  in 
the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer  is  always  opposed  to  the  supply 
voltage. 

Avio  Step-Up  Transfcyrrruitum.  The  10  volts  induced  in  the 
coils,  Fig.  218,  will  help  push  current  into  the  service  mains  if  we 
connect  from  supply  main  A,  out  of  which  the  current  at  the  given 
instant  is  tending  to  flow,  to  terminal  g  of  coil  S;  connect  from 
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terminal  /  to  service  main  C;  and  connect  from  service  main  D  to 
supply  main  5,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  this  case,  the  vol- 
tage induced  in  the  coil  S  is  added  to  the  supply  voltage,  and  the 
service  voltage  is,  therefore,  110  volts. 

Avio  StejhDown  Transformation.  The  10  volts  induced  in  the 
coil  S  will  oppose  the  flow  of  current  into  the  service  mains  if 
we  connect  from  supply  main  A  to  terminal/,  connect  from  terminal 
g  to  service  main  C,  and  connect  from  service  main  D  to  supply 
main  B,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  219.  In  this  case  the 
induced  voltage  in  the  coil  S  is  subtracted  from  the  supply  voltage, 
and  the  service  voltage  is  now  90. 

Current  Relationa.  In  Figs.  218  and  219  the  direction*  of  the 
induced  voltages  in  P  and  S  are  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows.  These 
induced  voltages  are  in  the  same  direction  in  the  two  coils.  The 
currents  in  the  two  coils  of  a  transformer  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  in  opposite  directions,  inasmuch  as  they  balance  the  mag- 
netizing action  of  each  other.  Suppose  for  the  sake  of  concreteness 
that  10  amperes  are  delivered  to  the  service  mains.  Then  we  have 
the  following  relations: 


-D  rn- 


Fig.  219.     ConnectioDB  for  an  Auto 
Step-Down  Transformer 


(a)  Ten  amperes  flow  through  S, 
fig.  218,  in  ike  same  direction  as  the  in- 
duced electromotive  force  of  ten  volts,  so 
that  one  ampere  (one-tenth  as  much  cur- 
rent, since  there  are  ten  times  as  many 
turns  in  P  as  in  iS)  flows  through  P  in 
opposition  to  the  induced  or  counter- 
electromotive  force  of  100  volts.  There- 
fore, the  coU  P  takes  100  watts  from 
the  supply  mains,  which  power  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  coil  S  by  ordinary  transformer  ax;tion,  whence  it  is  given  out  (ten 
volts  pushing  ten  amperes)  in  assbting  the  flow  of  current  to  the  service  mains. 
The  total  power  delivered  to  CD  is  evidently  1,100  watts  (10  amperes  at  110 
volts),  and  of  course  the  total  power  taken  from  the  supply  mains  is  1,100 
watts  (11  amperes  at  100  volts). 

(b)  Ten  amperes  flow  through  S,  Fig.  219,  in  a  direction  opposiU  to 
the  ten  volts  of  induced  electromotive  force,  so  that  one  ampere  flows  through 
P  in  the  same  direction  as  the  induced  electromotive  force  of  100  volts.  There- 
fore, of  the  1,000  watts  delivered  by  the  supply  mains  in  forcing  the  ten  am- 
peres through  jSi  and  through  the  service  mains,  100  watts  are  delivered  to  the 
coil  5,  and  900  watts  are  delivered  to  the  service  mains  (10  amperes  at  90 
volts).  The  100  watts  delivered  to  5  are  transferred  by  transformer  action 
to  the  coil  P,  and  delivered  by  p  back  to  the  supply  mains. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  only  100  watts  are  involvedin  the 
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above  as  genuine  transformer  action,  although  900  or  1,000  watts  are  actually 
delivered  to  the  service  mainB. 

The  autotransformer  is  used  commercially  for  many  purposes. 
A  common  use  is  as  a  "balance  coil"  in  a  three-wire  distribution  from 
a  two-wire  supply,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  balancer  in  connection 
with  rotary  converters  for  supplying  a  three-wire  direct-current 
service  as  explained  on  page  355.  Compensators  are  also  used  for 
the  operation  of  low-voltage  tungsten  lamps  in  parallel  for  house 
lighting,  for  electric  signs,  for  arc  lamps,  as  voltage  regulators  for 
mercury-vapor  rectifiers,  as  explained  on  page  324.  Autotrans- 
formers  are  also  widely  used  as  "starting  compensators"  for  alter- 
nating-current motors.  In  such  cases  they  supply  a  reduced  voltage 
(usually  half  voltage)  to  the  motor  circuits  while  the  armature  is 
accelerating  from  rest.  Each  autotransformer  is  usually  provided 
with  several  taps  so  that  a  number  of  low  voltages  may  be  obtained 
at  will. 

Autotransformers  are  used  for  supplying  a  varying  voltage  to 
single-phase  commutator  motors  used  on  electric  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, and  thus  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  motors. 

TRANSFORMERS  IN  POLYPHASE  SYSTEMS 

A  polyphase  transmission  system  is  essentially  the  utilization 
of  two  or  three  entirely  separate  and  distinct  single-phase  transmis- 


p'     s' 


Fig.  220.     Tranaformer  Con- 
nectioDB  on  a  Two-Phase 
System 


Fig.  221. ,  Transformer  Con- 
nections on  a  Three- Wire 
Two-Phase  System 


sion  systems  of  which  the  separate  and  distinct  electromotive  forces 
or  currents  are  maintained  in  definite  phase  relations  with  each  other  by 
mechanical  connections  in  the  generator.  Step-up  or  step-down  trans- 
formation in  a  polyphase  system  is  accomplished,  in  general,  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  transformer  of  the  ordinary  type  for  each  phase. 
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Two-Phase  System.    Fig.  220  shows  a  two-phase  system  in 
which  the  current  of  each  phase  A  and  \8  is  transmitted  over  an 


Fig.  222.     ConneotionB  for  Three  TranBformers  with  Primariea  Con- 
nected to  Three- Wire  Three-Phaae  Maina 


entirely  independent  circuit,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  each 
phase  is  stepped  down  (or  up)  by  an  ordinary  transformer  P^S'  and 
P"S*\  respectively.  Fig.  221  shows  what  is  called  the  three-^re, 
iwo-yhase  system^  in  which  one  line  wire  is  used  as  a  common  return 
wire  for  both  phases,  and  where  two  ordinary  transformers  P'S'  and 
P'^S"  are  used  for  stepping  the  voltage  down  (or  up).  These  two 
figures  contain  all  that  is  essential  in  the  step-down  or  step-up  trans- 
formation of  a  two-phase  system. 


Fig.  223.  System  Shown  in  Fig.  222  with  One  Tranaformer  Remoyed 

Three-Phase  System*    The  usual  transmission  line  for  a  three- 
phase  system  consists  of  three  wires,  each  wire  being  in  effect  a  com- 
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mon  return  for  currents  that  pass  out  over  the  other  two.  In  this 
case,  the  usual  arrangement  for  step-down  (or  step-up)  transforma- 
tion is  to  connect  the 
three  primaries  of  three 
ordinary  transformers 
to  the  supply  mains, 
(  using  either  Y  or  i  con- 

nections; and  to  connect 
the  three  secondaries  to 
the  service  mains,  using 
„   -~     ^.  ,  ,..      ,^     =       .  -^  either  Y  or  A  connec- 

Fig.  224.     Diairanmutlo  Vie*  of  Two  Bepantc  Ttbub- 

torm.™  fo'jBwp-^p^VhlSE'sy.lJm  ""'""^  *><'"^-  FurthermoK,  the 
primaries  may  be  Y-con. 
nected  and  the  secondaries  A-connected,  or  oicerera^.  The  A  connec- 
tions of  both  primaries  and  secondaries  are  preferred  in  practice,  inas- 
much as  with  this  [arrangement  the  complete  three-phase,  step-down 
(or  step-up)  transformation  is  still  effected  even  though  one  trans- 
former may  be  entirely  disconnected  because  of  burn-o;it  or  break- 
down. In  thb  case  the  two  remaining  transformers  are  said  to  be  con- 
nected in  V.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  two  remaining  transformers 
do  not  have  two-thirds  of  the  transforming  capacity  of  all  three,  but 
only  f  if'y  of  J  =  0.567  as  much,  or  a  little  over  one-half  the  capadty. 
Fig.  222  shows  three  ordinary  transformers  P'S',  P"S",  and 
P"'S"',  with  their  primaries  A-connected  to  three-wire,  three-phase 
supply  mains  1,  S,  and  S;  and  with  their  secondaries  A-connected 
to  three-wire,  three-phase  service  mains  a,  b,  and  c. 

Fig.  223  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fig.  222  with  one  of 
the  transformers  jP"'S"'omit- 
ted  (any  one  of  the  three  may 
be  omitted),  thus  g^Wng  the 
V  connection.  This  arrange- 
ment is  operative  for  three- 
phase,  three-wire  step-up  or 

Sig.  225. .  Two  Ttsnrforaar.  lor  Two-Ph«e  Syr        StCp-doWU  transformation,  ex- 
tern with  Common  Magnatio  Return  Circuit  ^  _  _       , 

cept  that  its  power  capacity  is 
only  about  57  per  cent  of  the  power  capacity  of  the  arrangement  in 
wluch  three  similar  transformers  are  used. 
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Transformers  with  Compound  Magnetic  Circuits.    Let  A  and 

B,  Yv%.  224,  be  the  two  separate  transformers  to  be  used  for  step-up 
or  step^own  transfor- 
mation OD  a  two-phase 
system.  Each  iron  core 
may  have  its  own  re- 
turn circuit  for  the  mag- 
netic flux;  or  a  single 
magnetic  return  C  may 
be  used  for  the  two,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  225.      In  n,.  226.     Thi«  TrBMtorme™  tor  Thrs^Phase  Byitflm 

.■        I    .,  Ill  *'(>>  Common  Micoitio  Return  Circuit 

the  latter  case  only  1.4  , , 

as  much  iron  need  be  used  for  the  common  return  as  would  have  to 

be  used  for  each  single  magnetic  return. 

Similarlyy  three  transformers  A,  B,  and  C,  Fig.  226,  used  for 
step-up  or  step-down:  transformation  on  a  three-phase  system,  may 
be  combined  magnetically  so  that  each  transformer  core  b  the 
magnetic  return  for  the  other  two,  as  shown.  Commercial  examples 
of  polyphase  transformers  are  described  on  pages  292  and  293. 

Phase  Transformation.  If  a  two-phase*  supply  is  connected 
to  the  similar  primaries  of  two  transformers,  an  ehdromoiive  force  q/ 
any  desired  value  and  cf  any  desired  phase  may  he  produced.  Fig.  227 
shows  the  two-phase  supply  mains  connected  to  the  similar  primaries 
P'  and  P"  of  two  separate  transformers.  On  core  A  is  wound  a 
secondary  coil  a,  and  on  core  B  is  wound  a  secondary  coil  6;  these 
two    secondary    coils 

are    connected    in  ""t,,P|„  J^       J 

series,  and  the  desired  A       [^Jtll^^^^^jB       I 

electromotive  force  E    __; """^f'  1        1 

is    produced   by   the  I — '        E 

two  secondary  coils  in  ~T^£|L. J^         ] 

conjunction.   In  order             8       \ii^ii^^mSm^^^^m 
that  the  desired  elec-     ^^~^  '"^         t 

tromotive  force  E  may  Fh.  227.     Conneotton.  lor  Ph««8  TrBngformatidn  from 

,  ,  ,    ,  .,  Two-PhMB  Supply  M«oa 

be  produced  by  coils 

a  and  h  jointly,  the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled: 

•Or   thre^phaw  rapply.      The  diMunion  o[  phue  tr»n»!orm»Hon  i»,  hoirever,  much 
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Fig.  228.     Vector  Diagram  of 
E.M.F.  Relations  for  Fig.  227 


Let  the  vectors  A  and  B  in  the  clock  diagram,  Fig.  228,  rep- 
resent the  two  two-phase  electromotive  forces;  and  let  E  represent 

the  desired  electromotive  force.  Then  coH 
a,  Fig.  227 ^  miut  be  wound  with  a  sujficierU 
number  of  turns  of  wire  io  produce  the 
component  a  of  E;  and  coU  b  must  be 
wound  with  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  of 
vrire  to  produce  the  componerU  b  of  E.  See 
Fig.  228. 
If  it  is  desired  that  the  resultant  elec- 
tromotive force  E  be  in  the  second,  third,  or  fomth  quadrant, 
the  coil  a  or  the  coil  b,  or  both  coils  a  and  b  must  be  reversed 
as  indicated  in  Fig,  229.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  by  cor- 
rectly proportioning  and  connecting  the  coils  a  and  &,  any 
desired  value  and  position  of  the  resultant  electromotive  E  may  be 
produced. 

The  general  two-phase,  three-phase  transformer  consists  of 
two  separate  transformers  with  similar  primary  coils  P'  and  P'' 
which  are  connected  to  the  respective  phases  of  the  two-phase 
supply  mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  227;  and  each  of  the  three-phase 
electromotive  forces  is  produced  by  a  pair  of  properly  proportioned 
and  properly  connected  secondary  coils  (one  coil  on  each  trans- 
former) connected  in  series.  Each  pair  of  secondary  coils  constitutes 
one  unit  of  the  three-phase  system,  and  these  three  units  may  be 
either  Y-connected  or  A-connected  to  three-wire,  three-phase  service 
mains. 

The   general    two-phase,  three-phase   transformer   is  greatly 

simplified  if  we  choose  to 
"^i  ^^*  have  one  of  the  three-phase 

eUctr(mu)tive  forces  in  phase 
with  one  of  the  two-phase 
electromotive  forces.  Thus, 
if  E,  Fig.  228,  is  in  phase 
with   B,  then   E  may  be 

Fig.  220.     Vector  Diagram  of  E.M.F.  Relations  produCcd    by   a   siuglc    SCC- 

for  B  in  any  Quadrant  .  .,  ^ 

ondary  coil  on  core  B, 
instead  of  being  produced  by  a  pair  of  secondary  coils,  one  on 
each  core. 
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Fis.  230. 


i*  »^^«lfc 


^A 


ScoU  Transformer,  The  two-phase,  three-phase  transformer  per- 
mits of  still  further  simplification  if  the  A-connection  of  the  three-phase 
units  is  excluded,  that  is,  if  the  three-phase 
units  are  to  be  adapted  only  for  Y-connection 
to  the  three-phase  mains.  This  ultimate  sim- 
plification is  realized  in  the  Scott  transformer. 
The  transformer  shown  in  Fig.  227 
may  be  converted  into  a  Scott  transformer 
by  replacing  its  windings  with  the  wind- 
ings shown  in  Fig.  234.  The  two  similar 
primary  coils  A  and  B,  which  are  connected 
to  the  respective  phases  of  a  two-phase  system,  are  placed  on  cores 
A  and  B,  respectively.    Coils  b,  a,  and  c  are  the  three  secondaries 

which   are  Y-connected   to   the   three-phase 

mains,     b  is  placed  on  core  B  and  gives  the 

electromotive  force  6,  Fig.  230.    It  is  to  be 

noticed   that  coils  a  and  c  are  formed   by 

bringing  out  a  connection  at  the  mid-point 

of  one  large  coil.  Fig.  231.    a  and  c  are  placed  on  core  A,  Fig.  227, 

and  give  the  electromotive  forces  a  and  c,  Fig.  230. 

The  number  of  turns 


ig.  :2SU.     Vector  Diagram  of 
E.M.F.  Relations  in  Three 
Secondaries  of  Scott 
Transformer 


— ^dbojoo 


mm 


Fifs.  231.     Diagram  of  Di- 
vided Secondary  in  Scott 
^Transformer 


-ft 


on  a 
and  c  are  equal.  The  number  of 
turns  on  b  are  made  to  equal  V  3 
times  the  turns  on  either  a  or  c, 
i.  e.,  if  a  and  c  each  have  50  tiuns,  6 
will  have  approximately  87  tiuns. 

The  points  1,  2,  and  S,  Fig. 
230,  are  at  the  angles  of  an  equilat- 
eral triangle.  The  point  0  repre- 
sents the  common  junction  point 
of  the  three  terminals,  one  from 
each  of  the  coils  a,  b,  and  c.  The 
other  terminals  of  these  coils  are 
connected  to  the  three-phase 
mains  represented  by  the  figures 
1,  2,  and  3,  Figs.  230  and  234. 

Review  page  124,  Book  II,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  electromotive 
force  and  current  relations  in  three-phase  systems  Y-connected, 


Fig.  232.     Vector  Diagram  of  E.M.F. 
Relations  in  Scott  Transformer 
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From  these  relations  and  keeping  in  mind  the  ratios  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coils  in  Fig.  234,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  electromotive 
force  a  helps  to  push  current  in  a  receiving  circuit  from  main  /  to 
main  S;  while  electromotive  force  b  opposes  o 
in  this  respect.  Therefore,  the  electromotive 
force  from  main  1  to  main  S  is  a—b,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  232.  Similarly  the  electromotive  force 
b  helps  to  push  current  in  a  receiving  circuit 
from  main  2  to  main  S,  while  electromotive 

. , „ force  c  opposes  6  in  this  respect.    Therefore, 

.Boon  Tnnirormer  for  the  electromotive  force  from  main  8  to  main 
'^  ^"™  S  b  b—c,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.  Lastly  the 
electromotive  force  c  helps  to  push  current  in  a  receiving  circuit 
from  muD  S  to  piain  1,  while  the  electromotive  force  a  opposes  c  in 
this  respect.  Therefore,  the  electromotive  force  from  main  3  to 
main  1  is  c—a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  232  will  show  that  a—b=b—c=c—a. 
Therefore,  if  £  is  allowed  to  represent  the  value  of  each,  thb  dis- 
cussion shows  that  the  electromotive  forces  between  m^ns  I  to  2, 
S  to  3,  and  SUtl  have  the  common  value  E  volts,  and  are  120  degrees 
apart  in  phase,  provided 

6  =  E  cos  30" 


a  =  c  =  £ain  30" 

But  the  ratios  of  the  windings  were  so  proportioned  that  this  is  true. 
Hence  the  e.  m.  f.  s  are  120  degrees 
I  I     apart    and  result    in   a    balanced 

I.Q.M(tflfigJ     th^pliase  circuit. 
,^^^^^        A  clear  idea  of  the  Scott  trans- 


former  may  now  be  obtained  as 

follows:    Two  similar  cores  have 

similar  primary   coils,  whidi  are 

Tr»o«iornier  connected  to  the  respective  phases 

of    a    two-phase  system.    One   of 

these  cores   has   a  secondary  winding  b,  one  end   of  which  is 

connected  to  one  of  the  three-phase  mains  ^mwn  S,  as  shown  in 


]}urpuse9  uirougbouc  vie  cny. 
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PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Transformer  Losses.  The  power  output  of  a  transformer  is  less 
than  its  power  intake  because  of  the  losses  in  the  transformer.  These 
losses  are:  (a)  the  iron  or  core  losses  due  to  eddy  currents  and  hys- 
teresis; and  (b)  the  copper  losses  due  to  the  resistances  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils. 

(a)  Iron  Losses,  The  iron  losses  are  practically  the  same  in 
amount  at  all  loads.  They  depend  upon  the  frequency  and  range 
of  the  flux  density  B,  upon  the  quality  and  volume  of  the  iron,  and 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  laminations.  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz  has 
found  by  exhaustive  experiments  that  for  ordinary  sheet  steel  the 
hysteresis  loss  may  be  expressed  in  watts  as 

FF,=i?F/B^-^X10-'  (35) 

in  which  /  is  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second;  B  is  the  maximum 
flux  density  in  the  iron  core,  in  lines  per  square  centimeter;  V  is  the 
volume  of  the  iron,  in  cubic  centimeters;  and  ij  is  a  coefficient  de- 
pending upon  the  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron.  For  plain  electrical 
sheet  steel  used  for  transformer  cores  the  value  of  ly  is  about  0.0021. 
For  silicon-steel,  now  much  used  in  constructing  the  cores  of  trans- 
formers, the  value  of  t)  may  be  taken  as  about  0.00093. 
The  eddy  current  loss,  in  watts,  is 

W,=-hVpm^Xl(y'  (36) 

in  which  t  is  the  thickness  of  the  laminations,  in  centimeters;  and 
6  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  specific  electrical  resistance  of 
the  steel.  For  ordinary  sheet  steel  the  value  of  b  is  1.65X10"", 
and  for  silicon-steel  0.57  X  10'".  InsuflScient  insulation  between 
laminations  causes  excessive  eddy  current  loss,  and  results  in  a  much 
higher  loss  than  equation  (36)  indicates.  The  equation  is  derived 
on  the  condition  of  perfect  insulation  between  laminations,  a  con- 
dition which  is  hardly  ever  realized  in  practice. 

Equations  (35)  and  (36)  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  ap- 
proximate hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  any  mass  of  laminated 
iron  subjected  to  periodic  magnetization)  such  as  alternator  armatures 
and  the  rotor  and  stator  iron  in  an  induction  motor,  but  the  losses 
thus  calculated  are  usually  smaller  than  the  actual  losses.  It  is 
preferable  when  possible  to  find  by  a  wattmeter  test  the  actual 
total  core  loss  per  pound  of  steel  at  different  flux  densities  and 
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TABLE  VII 
Transformer  Efficiencies,  Losses,  Etc. 
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KV-A. 

Wattb 
Loss 

Feb  Cknt  EmcxENcr 

Feb  Cent  Rsoulatiqn 

*  Exciting 
Current 

Iron 

Cop- 
per 

Full 
Load 

H  Load 

H  Load 

KLoad 

Wr 

fl 

fl 

fl 

i 

15 

13 

94.7 

94.4 

93.2 

88.7 

2.62 

3.21 

3.28 

3.16 

8.0 

1 

20 

24 

95.8 

95.7 

95.1 

92.0 

2.42 

3.03 

3.12 

3.04 

5.5 

li 

25 

35 

96.0 

96.0 

95.5 

92.7 

2.36 

2.96 

3.07 

3.00 

4.0 

2 

30 

42 

96.5 

96.5 

96.2 

93.8 

2.12 

2.76 

2.88 

2.86 

3.6 

2i 

33 

51 

96.8 

96.8 

96.5 

94.5 

2.08 

2.71 

2.83 

2.83 

3.3 

3 

34 

64 

96.8 

97.0 

96.8 

95.2 

2.16 

2.79 

2.91 

2.88 

3.0 

4 

40 

75 

97.2 

97.3 

97.1 

95.7 

1.90 

2.77 

3.00 

3.12 

2.5 

5 

45 

93 

97.3 

97.5 

97.3 

96.1 

1.90 

2.76 

2.99 

3.11 

2.3 

71 

62 

126 

97.6 

97.7 

97.6 

96.4 

1.70 

2.60 

2.84 

3.00 

2.2 

10 

80 

148 

97.8 

97.9 

97.7 

96.5 

1.51 

2.42 

2.68 

2.89 

1.9 

15 

105 

212 

97.9 

98.0 

97.9 

97.0 

1.44 

2.36 

2.63 

2.85 

1.6 

20 

131 

268 

98.0 

98.1 

98.0 

97.1 

1.39 

2.51 

2.87 

3.21 

1.5 

25 

147 

319 

98.2 

98.3 

98.2 

97.4 

1.33 

2.45 

2.82 

3.17 

1.3 

30 

163 

374 

98.2 

98.4 

98.3 

97.6 

1.32 

2.45 

2.82 

3.16 

1.2 

37i 

197 

433 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4 

97.7 

1.20 

2.34 

2.72 

3.09 

1.2 

50 

240 

550 

98.4 

98.6 

98.5 

97.9 

1.15 

2.29 

2.68 

3.07 

1.0 

*In  per  cent  of  full  load  current. 

frequencies.  Curves  may  then  be  plotted  one  for  each  fre- 
quency, using  total  core  loss  in  watts  per  pound  as  abscissas,  and 
B  as  ordinates. 

(b)    Copper  Losses.    The  copper  losses,  in  watts,  are 

W,=RT'+R'T''  (37) 

This  loss  is  nearly  zero  when  the  transformer  is  not  loaded;  it  in- 
creases with  the  square  of  the  current;  and  becomes  excessive  when 
the  transformer  is  greatly  overloaded. 

Transformer  Efficiency.  The  ratio  power  output -^power  irdake 
is  called  the  efficiency  of  a  transformer. 

Table  VII,  shows  the  efficiencies,  losses,  and  regulation 
of  a  recent  series  of  combined  core-  and  shell-type  transformers 
designed  and  manufactured  by  a  large  American  company.  These 
transformers  are  designed  for  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second  and 
primary  voltages  of  1,100  or  2,200  volts,  according  to  whether  the  two 
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halves  of  the  primary  coil  are  connected  in  parallel  or  in  series.   The 
secondary  voltages  are  110  or  220  volts. 

Fig.  235  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  the  efficiency 
and  the  output  for  a  7.5-kilowatt,  core-type  transformer  designed 
for  primary  voltages  of  1,040  and  2,080,  and  secondary  voltages  of 
104  and  208,  and  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second.  The  core 
loss  is  86.5  watts  and  the  total  copper  loss  at  full  load  is  117.8  watts. 
The  high  efficiency  throughout  a  wide  range  of  load  is  worthy  of  note 
and  is  typical  of  all  well-designed  transformers. 

Fig.  236  shows  graphically  the  various  losses  and  the  efficiency 
of  a  Westinghouse  air-blast  transformer  rated  at  550  kilowatts  used 

to  step  up  from  500  volts 
to  10,500  volts  at  a  fre- 
quency of  25  cycles  per 
second  (3,000  alternations 
per  minute). 

In  Fig.  236,  the  curve 
representing  the  iron  loss 
is  plotted  as  a  horizontal 
straight  line  because  the 
iron  loss  for  a  given  trans- 
former is  practically  con- 
stant for  all  loads.  The 
curve  representing  the 
copper  loss  is  a  parabola. 
The  efficiency  of  a  given  transformer  is  a  maximum  at  that  load  for 
which  the  iron  loss  is  equal  to  the  copper  loss.  This  load  is  evidently 
the  abscissa  of  the  point  at  which  the  iron-loss  line  intersects  the  cop- 
per-loss curve.  As  seen  in  Fig.  236,  the  maximum  efficiency  occurs  at 
about  101  per  cent  of  full  load;  at  any  other  load  (for  the  given 
transformer)  the  efficiency  will  be  less  than  at  101  per  cent  of  full  load. 
The  transformer  output  (non-inductive  receiving  circuit)  is 
£'7".  The  internal  loss  is  Wf,-\-  W,+W,,  so  that  the  intake  is  E'T' 
+Wf^+Wf-^Wc,  Bind  the  efficiency  is 
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Output  for  a  Coll  Type  Transformer 


efficiency  = 


E"l" 


(38) 


A  complete  calculation  of  efficiency  is  worked  out  on  page  314. 
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Since  the  iron  loss  of  a  given  transformer  is  continuous  as  long 
as  the  transformer  is  connected  to  the  primary  supply  mains,  it 
follows  that  to  obtain  a  high  all-day  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  transformer  whose  iron  loss  is  as  small  as  possible.  In  general,  if 
a  transformer  is  to  be  operated  at  light  loads  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  as  is  the  case  in  electric  lighting  service,  it  is  much  more  econom- 
ical to  use  a  transformer  designed  for  a  small  iron  loss  than  for  a  small 
full-load  copper  loss.  In  very  small  transformers,  the  iron  and  the 
copper  losses  are  made  about  equal,  but  for  outputs  of  about  5 
kilowatts  and  upwards,  the  iron  loss  is  often  made  only  about  one-half 
as  great  as  the  full-load  copper  loss.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  data  in 
the  second  and  third  columns  in  Table  VII. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  transformers  are  to  be  used 
to  supply  a  load  of  induction  motors,  and  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  transformers  are  operated  at  or  near  full  load  during  most 
of  the  day,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  transformers  designed  to  give 
equal  iron  and  copper  losses  at  full  load. 

In  general,  a  given  transformer  works  at  the  maximum  efficiency 
when  it  is  operating  at  a  load  such  that  its  iron  loss  is  equal  to  its 
total  copper  loss. 

Transformer  Regulation.  The  secondary  terminal  voltage  of 
a  transformer  falls  off  in  value  with  increasing  load,  and  rises  with 
decreasing  load.  The  rise  of  secondary  terminal  voltage  from  rated 
non-inductive  load  to  no  load  (at  constant  primary  applied  terminal 
voltage),  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  secondary  terminal  voltage 
at  rated  load,  is  called  the  regulation  of  a  transformer. 

Example.  A  certain  5-kw.  transformer  gave  a  secondary  terminal 
voltage  of  200  volts  at  rated  non-inductive  load;  when  the  load  was  reduced 
to  zero,  the  voltage  rose  to  203  volts. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  definition,  the  regulation  of  this  traosfor- 

nier  is  ._  _  _     «^«v 

(203—200) 
^ — -— — -  X  100  =  1.5  per  cmt 

200  ^ 

The  regulation  of  the  average  distributing  transformers  on  the 
market  at  present  varies  from  about  1  per  cent  to  3.5  per  cent,  and 
when  operated  on  power  factors  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  the  regula- 
tion in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  4  per  cent.  In  incandescent  lighting 
it  is  especially  important  to  have  transformers  with  a  low  regulation, 
otherwise  the  voltage  at  the  lamps  will  fluctuate  excessively  as  the 
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load  changes.  This  means  unsatisfactory  illumination  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  more  frequent  lamp  renewals  for  the  lighting  company. 
Thus,  for  lighting  work  it  is  important  to  specify  a  low  regulation. 

The  regulation  of  a  transformer  is  lower  when  used  for  supply- 
ing a  non-inductive  load  (such  as  incandescent  lamps),  than  when 
supplying  an  inductive  load  (such  as  induction  motors).  For  a  given 
kind  of  load  the  regulation  of  large  transformers  is  lower  than  for 
small  sizes.  These  matters  are  clearly  brought  out  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  values  of  regulation  given  in  Table  VII.  The  method  of 
calculating  regulation  is  explained  on  page  313. 

Practical  and  Ultimate  Limits  of  OiUpiU.  When  the  secondary 
current  of  a  transformer  is  increased,  the  secondary  electromotive 
force  drops  off,  and  the  power  output  increases  with  the  current, 
reaching  a  maximum  as  in  the  case  of  the  alternator.  This  maximum 
power  output  is  the  ultimate  limit  of  output  of  the  transformer. 
Practically,  the  output  of  a  transformer  is  limited  to  a  much  smaller 
value  than  this  maximum  output,  (a)  because  of  the  necessity  of 
cool  running;  (b)  because  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
secondary  electromotive  force  be  nearly  constant;  and  (c)  because 
the  efficiency  of  a  transformer  is  low  at  excessive  outputs. 

Small  transformers  have  relatively  large  radiating  surfaces; 
and  in  such  transformers  the  requirements  of  a  small  (good)  regula- 
tion, as  a  rule,  determine  the  allowable  output. 

Large  transformers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  relatively  small 
radiating  surfaces,  and  their  allowable  output  is  limited  by  the 
permissible  rise  in  temperature.  Some  transformers  ranging  in  rated 
output  from  100  to  1,250  kilowatts  are  provided  with  air  passages 
through  which  air  is  .made  to  circulate  by  a  fan.  Transformers  which 
are  not  cooled  by  an  air  blast  up  to  about  500  kilowatts  capacity  are 
submerged  in  oil,  which,  by  convection,  carries  heat  from  the  trans- 
former to  its  enclosing  case,  where  it  is  radiated.  Very  large  trans- 
formers are  not  only  submerged  in  oil,  but  are  also  water-cooled. 

Rating  of  Transformers.  A  transformer  is  rated  according 
to  the  power  it  can  deliver  continuously  to  a  non-inductive  receiv- 
ing circuit  without  undue  heating;  and  the  ratio  of  transformation, 
together  with  a  specification  of  the  frequency  and  effective  value  of 
the  primary  electromotive  force  to  which  the  transformer  is  adapted, 
are  also  given  by  the  manufacturer. 
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In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  rating  of  transformers  by 
manufacturers^  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  rec- 
ommends the  following  rules  concerning  the  allowable  rise  of  tem- 
perature: 

(1)  In  transformers  for  coniinuotis  service^  the  temperature  rise  should 
not  exceed  SO^'C.  as  measured  by  change  of  electrical  resistance  of  primary 
and  secondary  coils  and  by  thermometer  in  other  parts. 

(2)  In  transformers  intended  for  intermiUeni  s&rvicef  or  not  operating 
continuously  at  full  load,  but  continuously  in  circuit,  as  in  the  ordinary  case 
of  lighting  transformers,  the  temperature  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
air  temperature  should  not  exceed  50°C.  as  measured  by  resistance  in  electric 
circuits,  and  by  thermometer  in  other  parts,  after  the  period  corresponding 
to  the  term  of  full  load.  In  this  instance,  the  test  load  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  transformer  has  been  in  circuit  for  a  sufficient  time  to  attain  the 
temperature  elevation  due  to  core  loss.  With  transformers  for  commercial 
lighting,  the  duration  of  the  full  load  test  may  be  taken  as  three  hours,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

The  over-load  rating  of  a  transformer  is  recommended  to  be 
25  per  cent  for  two  hours;  and  it  is  based  upon  an  allowable  increase 
of  temperature  of  15°  C.  above  that  specified  for  full  load,  as  given 
above.  This  extra  rise  of  temperature  b  to  be  measured  after  the 
transformer  has  been  operating  for  two  hours  on  25  per  cent  over- 
load, the  transformer  having  previously  acquired  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  full-load  continuous  operation. 

When,  however,  transformers  are  to  be  used  with  other  apparatus 
for  which  an  over-load  capacity  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  is  guaranteed, 
the  same  guarantee  should  apply  to  the  transformers. 

Abnormal  Conditions  of  Operation.  Transformers  are  fre- 
quently used  under  conditions  departing  more  or  less  widely  from 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  manufacturer  in  regard  to  values  of 
primary  and  secondary  voltages,  frequency,  and  current  output. 
Thus,  if  a  transformer  is  used  with  a  primary  applied  voltage  in 
excess  of  the  rated  value  (frequency  being  unchanged),  the  core 
flux  will  be  increased  according  to  equation  (34)  and  the  core  losses 
will  be  increased  according  to  equations  (35)  and  (36). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  transformer  is  used  with  a  frequency 
less  than  the  rated  frequency  (the  voltage  applied  to  the  primary 
being  unchanged),  the  core  flux  will  be  increased  according  to  equa- 
tion (34),  and  the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  core  will  be  increased  according 
to  equation  (35) ;  whereas,  the  eddy-current  loss  is  un  changed. 
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The  increase  of  core  loss  due  to  increase  of  primary  applied 
voltage,  or  to  decrease  of  frequency,  or  to  both,  may  be  compen- 
sated for  by  reducing  the  allowable  current  output,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  copper  loss,  in  order  that  the  total  heating  of  the  trans- 
former may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount. 

Examples,  A  given  transformer  is  rated  at  5  kilowatts,  and  is  designed 
to  take  current  from  1,100-volt  mains  at  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second. 
Under  these  conditions  hysteresis  loss  TTj^,  eddy  current  loss  W^f  and  copper 
loss  We,  will  be  called  normal. 

(a)  The  transformer  is  loaded  so  that  the  output  is  6  kilowatts  at  the 
rated  electromotive  force  and  frequency.    Find  We  in  terms  of  normal. 

(b)  The  transformer  is  used  at  rated  electromotive  force,  but  at  a 
frequency  of  75  cycles  per  second.    Find  Wji  and  W^  each  in  terms  of  normal. 

(c)  The  transformer  is  used  at  rated  frequency,  but  with  primary 
electromotive  force  of  1,500  volts.    Find  Wh  and  We  each  in  terms  of  normal. 

(d)  The  transformer  is  used  on  primary  electromotive  force  of  1,500 
volts.    Find  /  for  which  Wk  is  normal. 

(e)  With  primary  electromotive  force  of  1,500  volts,  what  load  would 
give  normal  TTc? 

Solvlions.  (a)  Increasing  the  output  in  the  ratio  5  to  6,  increases  both 
primary  current  and  secondary  current  in  the  same  ratio  and,  therefore,  in- 
creases /'^jB'  and  r'^R"  in  the  ratio  of  5^  to  6^.    Therefore,  the  total  copper 

oil 

loss  becomes —- =  1.44  times  the  normal  copper  loss. 
25 

(b)  Increasing  the  frequency  in  the  ratio  60  to  75  decreases  the  flux- 
density  B  in  the  same  ratio,  namely,  75  to  60.  Hence,  the  hysteresis  loss  per 
cycle  is  decreased  in  the  ratio  75^ '  to  60*'^,  and  the  total  hysteresis  loss  is 

75  ^  60**        /60\'  • 

■rr-X— -jgOr  (— I,  or  0.87.    Therefore,  the  total  hysteresis  loss  at  the  in- 
creased frequency  is  0.87  times  the  normal  hysteresis  loss. 

From  equation  (36),  the  eddy  current  loss  is  proportional  to  /*  B». 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  /  is  increased  and  B  is  decreased  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  that  the  product  /*B^  remains  unchanged.  Hence,  the  eddy-current 
loss  in  a  given  transformer  is  independent  of  the  frequency  with  given  primary 
applied  voltage. 

(c)  Increasing  the  primary  voltage  in  the  ratio  11  to  15  increases  the 

flux-density  B  in  the  same  ratio.    Therefore,  the  hysteresis  loss  is  increased 

/ 15  \*"* 
in  the  ratio  (  —  )     »  1.64:  and  the  eddy  current  loss  is  increased  in  the  ratio 

f — j    =1.86.    That  is,  the  hysteresis  loss  becomes  1.64  times  its  normal 

value;  and  the  eddy  current  loss  becomes  1.86  times  its  normal  value. 

(d)  The  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  to/B**;  and  B  is  proportional 

to  —  ;  therefore,  the  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  *o/  X  (^— j     or  to  -pyj^* 
This  ratio  —p;j  must  Ij         .  r^g  gj^me  value  under  the  normal  conditions  as  under 
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if  the  hysteresis 

losa 

is  to  be  the 

(1.100)' 

-'  = 

(1,500)" 

(1,100)''  X  x"'  =  (fiO)"'  X  (1,500)''' 
or  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides,  we  have 

(l.exlog  1,100) +(0,6  X  log  »)  =  (0.6  X  log  60)  +  (1.6Xlog  1,500);  or, 
(0.6xlog  i)  - {0.6 Xlog  60)  + (l.exlog  1,500)- (1.6 Xlog  1,100);  from  which 
we  find  X  equal  to  137  cycles  per  second. 

(b)  The  copper  loss  W,  has  normal  value  when  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary currents  have  normal  value.  Therefore,  when  the  primary  applied 
voltage  is  increased  in  the  ratio  11  to  15,  the  output  increases  in  the  siune  ratio, 

the  current  and  Wg  being  normal.    Therefore,  the  output  is  —  X    5  kw.,  or 

6.S2  kilowatts,  to  gjve  normal  H^gWith  a  primary  applied  voltage  of  1,500  volts. 

COMMERCIAL  TVPBS  OF  TRANSFORMERS 

Transformers  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  relative  dis- 
position of  the  iron  and  copper,  into  core-type  transformers  and  sksll- 
type  transformers.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  types  of 
transformer  maybe  understood 
by  referring  to  Figs.  237  and  267. 
In  the  core  type.  Fig.  237,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  iron  core  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  copper  ivindings,  while  in  the 
shell  type.  Fig.  267,  the  coils  are 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  sheet-iron  laminations,  form- 
ing a  shell. 
rn.2a7.  Con-Type  of  Tniuformer  There  has  been  much  discus- 

sion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  shell  and  core  types,  some  manufacturers  going  so  far  as  to  claim 
exclusive  advantages  for  one  or  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  no  gen- 
eral conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  which  type  is  better,  for  each 
possesses  inherent  characteristics  which  specially  adapt  it  to  certain 
conditions.  A  brief  comparison  of  these  characteristics  will  aid  in 
determining  which  type  to  use  for  specified  conditions  of  service,  size, 
voltage,  and  the  like. 
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Fig.  238.     Standard 

Form  of  Laminated 

Transformer  Core 


The  core  type  has  relatively  a  lighter  core  of  smaller  sectional 
area  but  a  greater  length  of  magnetic  circuit,  while  the  copper  is 
relatively  heavier,  containing  more  turns,  although  of  shorter  mean 
length.  The  core  type  is  more  easily  wound  as  cyl- 
indrical formed  coils  may  be  used,  and  the  coils  are 
more  accessible  and  expose  more  surface  to  radia- 
tion. The  core  type,  with  its  relatively  large  wind- 
ing space,  is  better  adapted  for  high  voltages  which 
require  many  turns  and  large  space  for  insulation, 
smaller  currents  and,  therefore,  small  wires,  and 
higher  frequencies  with  low  magnetic  flux  densities. 

The  shell  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
larly suited  for  transformers  of  moderate  voltage, 
requiring  few  turns  and  little  insulation,  large  cur- 
rents, and  low  frequency  with  corresponding  mag- 
netic flux. 

The  net  result  is  that  manufacturers  generally  adopt  the  core 
type  for  transformers  of  small  capacity  and  high  voltage,  and  the 
shell  type  for  large  transformers,  even  up  to  150,000  volts. 

Substantial  advance- 
ment in  transformer  de- 
sign has  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years,   notably 
in  the  combination  of  the 
advantages  of   both  the 
core  and  the  shell  t^^jes  in 
one  transformer,  in  the 
use  of  silicon-steel  for  the 
laminations,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  core  loss,  in 
the  use  of  better  insulat-  Fi«-  239. 
ing  materials  and  meth- 
ods, and  in  more  effective  methods  of  cooling.    With  these  improved 
materials  and  methods  it  is  even  feasible  to  build  reliable  transformers 
with  outputs  up  to  14,000  kilovolt  amperes,  and  for  voltages  up  to 
150,000,  or  higher. 

Core  Type.  Fig.  237  shows  a  complete  core-type  transformer 
without  its  case;  Fig.  238  shows  the  complete  core  built  up  of  thin 


-"On^ 


Uffl^ 


Core  with  Upper  Yoke  Removed,  Showing  One 
Coil  in  Position 
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sheet  steel  strips,  or  stampings.    The  two  upright  portions  of  the 
core  upon  which  the  wire  coils  are  placed,  as  shown  in  Figs.  237, 239, 


LamiuUKl  StrlpB  Which  Form  lh«  Upper  Ynke  of  Core 

and  240,  are  called  the  Hmhs  of  the  core.    The  short  horizontal  parts 

of  the  core  that  do  not  have  windings  of  wire  upon  them  are  called 

yokes.     These  yokes  serve  to  complete  the  magnetic  circuit,  and 

they  are  made  just  long  enough  to  give 

room  for  the  coils,  as  shown  in  Fig.  241. 

Fig.  239  shows  the  core  with  its  upper 

connecting  yoke  removed  to  permit  of 

the  slipping  of  the  coils  into  position 

on  the  core;  the  left-hand  limb  of  the 

core  b  shown  wrapped  with  a   thick 

layer  of  insulating  material  in  order 

to  prevent  electrical  contact  between 

the  wire  of  the  coil  and  the  iron  of  the 

core.        Fig.    240    shows     the     coils     in         F1«.  241.     SocUon  Through  Core- 

place,  and  a  pile  of  loose  sheet-iron 

stampings  which  are  used  to  form    the  upper  connecting  yoke. 

Fig.  241  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  completed  core  and  coils; 

and  Fig.  242  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  complete  transformer  enclosed 
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in  a  cast-iron  case,  which  is  usually  filled  with  oil.  Half  of  the  primary 
coil  and  half  of  the  secondary  coil  also  is  placed  upon  each  limb  of  the 
core,  as  shown  by  the  sec- 
tional view,  Fig.  241.  The 
tn-minals  of  each  half  of  the 
primary  (fine-wire)  coil  are 
connected  to  binding  screws 
on  a  porcelain  connection 
board  mounted  on  top  of 
the  transformers  inside  the 
case,  as  shown  at  the  right 
in  Fig,  242.  The  terminals 
of  each  half  of  the  secondary 
(coarse-wire)  coil  are  passed 
through  porcelain  bushings 
to  the  outside  of  the  case,  as 
shown  at  the  right  in  Fig. 
242.  The  half  coils  of  the 
primary  may  be  connected  in 
parallel  or  in  series  according 
to  the  value  of  the  voltage  applied  to  the  primary;  and  the  half  coils 
of  the  secondary  may  be  connected  in  parallel  or  in  series  according 
to  the  desired  value  of  the  secondary  voltage,  as  expluned  on  page  244. 


FVi  marie  s  iri  Rirallel 


Fie.  243.     Plan  at  Truisfoi 


Fig.  243  is  a  top  view  of  the  transformer  with  the  cover  of  its 
case  removed  showing  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coils,  and  the 
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porcelfun  connection-board  to  which  the  terminals  of  the  primary 
coil  are  connected,  llie  change  from  series  to  parallel  connection 
of  the  halves  of  the  primary  coils,  b  effected  by  means  of  the  copper 
connecting  straps  S  S. 

The  style  of  core-type  transformer  illustrated  in  Figs.  237  to 
242  is  adopted  by  several  manufacturers  for  transformers  of  small 
output.    The  style  of  core-type  transformer  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  for  larger  outputs  up  to  350  kilowatts,  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  244  to  248,  which  show  a  high  voltage  core-type 
transformer  designed  for  60  cycles.    These 
transformers  are  submerged  in  tanks  of  oil, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  248,  and  which 
are  made  with  a  cast-iron  base  and  sides  of 
heavy  steel  with  deep  corrugations  to  fa- 
cilitate cooling  of  the  tank  by  radiation. 
T^g.  246   shows   the    arrangement  of  the 
coils  on  the  core;  it  also  shows  the  pas- 
sages between  the  core  and  the  inside  coil, 
and  between  the  two  coils,  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  oil. 

Oil  is  a  better  heat-conducting  medium 
than  air;  it  carries  heat  from  a  transformer 
to  the  containing  case  much  better  than 
air,  so  that  a  transformer  in  oil  will  show  a 
much  lower  temperature.     The  use  of  oil, 
moreover,  preserves  the  insulation,  keeping 
it  soft  and  pliable,  and  preventing  oxidation 
by  air;  consequently,  its  use  is  advantageous  in  producing  proper 
conditions  to  maintain  uniform  core  loss  and  a  superior  insula- 
tion.   Furthermore,  oil    is  itself  a  very  good  insulator  having 
the    valuable    property   common    to    all    liquid    insulators,   that 
it  b  not  permanently  damaged  by  a  puncture  caused  by  lightning; 
for  example,  in  thb  case  the  resistance  of  the  oil  Is  only  momen- 
tarily broken  down,  the  oil  immediately  flowing  into  the  break  and 
sealing  the  insulation. 

Another  variety  of  the  core  type  b  that  adopted  by  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company  in  their  "remek-type"  transformer.  The  core 
punchings  are  shown  in  Fig.  249.    Each  lamination  consbts  of  a 
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core  and  yoke  punching,  which  are  punched  simultaneously  from 
the  whole  sheet  by  a  compound  die.  In  assembling  the  transformer, 
care  is  taken  to  get  the  core  and  yoke  punchings  back  into  the  same 


Core-Typo  TruMfon 


!ore-TVpa 

relative  position  as  before  punching,  in  order  to  secure  the  lowest 
possible  magnetic  reluctance  of  the  joints,  and  hence  a  small  mag- 
netizing current.     The  laminations  when  assembled  are  held  to- 
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gether  by  iroa  end  plates  bolted  together  and  the  core  portions  are 
securely  clamped  together  and  to  the  yokes,  as  shown  In  Fig,  250. 
llie  core,  as  seen,  constitutes  a  double  mag- 
netic circuit,  the  magnetic  fiux  due  to  the 
windings  on  the  central  core  dividing  on  pass- 
ing into  the  yokes,  half  on  each  side.  The 
yoke  laminations  are  made  wider  than  one- 
half  the  width  of  the  central  core,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  flux  density  in  them,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  core  loss  and  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent. 

The   windings  consist   of   former-wound 

coils  which  surround  the  core  as  illustrated  in 

"^M*p.i  S  "t™"  "'      ^'K'  251 .     The  high  voltage  winding  is  placed 

'"ou'dukb""'  between  the  two  halves  of  the  low  voltage 

winding  in  order  to  reduce  magnetic  leakage 

and  thus  improve  regulation. 

Vertical  ducts  are  provided  between  the  windings,  and  between 
the  core  and  windings,  as  may  be  seen  in  I^g.  251.  This  arrange- 
ment is  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  the  oil  in  which  the  transformer 
is  immersed  and  facilitates  dissipation  of  the  heat  by  radiation  and 
convection. 

The  assembled  transformer  core  and  coils  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  oil-filled  tank  are  shown  in  Fig.  252.    The  high  voltage  termi- 


.    Spocimen  Coila  fc 


nals  are  shown  connected  to  a  terminal  board  in  front,  and  the 
four  secondary  terminab,  two  for  each  coil,  are  shown  in  the  rear. 
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These  "remek-type"  transformers  are  wound  for  a  primary 
voltage  of  2,200,  secondary  voltages  of  220  and  110,  and  are  built 
in  sixteen  sizes  ranging  from  0,6  to  50  kilowatts. 

Fig.  253  shows  a  10-kw.  combination  core-  and  shell-type 


transrormer  removed  from  its  tank.  It  is  called  the  distributed 
core  type  (type  H  form  K)  by  its  makers,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, although  it  resembles  the  shell  rather  than  the  core  tj-pe. 
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The  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  are  wound  on  formers  of 
cylindrical  shape,  and  placed  on  the  center  limb  only.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  core  by  spacing  blocks, 
thus  forming  ducts  and  passages  for  free  circulation  of  the  oil  with 
which  the  containing  tank  is  filled.  Fig.  254  shows  clearly  the 
disposition  of  the  coils,  mica  insulation,  and  oil  duets,  with  respect 
to  the  central  limb. 

The  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  255,  contains  four  magnetic  circuits  in 
'parallel,  each  circuit  consisting  of  a  separate  core  similar  in  general 
outline  to  that  used  in  the  simple  core  type.  One  limb  of  each 
magnetic  circuit  is  built  up  of  two  different  widths  of  punchings, 
forming  a  cross-section  such  that  when  the  four  circuits  are  assem- 


ir  Crocltei^WlinelBr  "B«mefc-TjT»"  TrMuformer 

bled  together  they  interlock  to  forra  a  common  central  limb  upon 
which  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  are  placed. 

The  four  remaining  legs  consist  of  punchings  of  equal  width. 
These  occupy  a  position  surrounding  the  coil  at  equal  distances 
from  the  center,  on  the  four  sides,  forming  a  channel  between  each 
leg  and  coil,  thereby  presenting  large  surfaces  to  the  oil  and  allow- 
ing it  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  winding. 

The  punchings  of  each  size  of  transformer  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  assembled  alternately,  and  forming  two  lap  joints  equally 
distributed  in  the  four  corners  of  the  core,  thereby  giving  a  mag- 
netic  circuit  of  very  low  reluctance. 

This  type  of  construction  combines  the  best  features  of  both 
shell  and  core  types,  namely  a  short  mean  length  of  turn  in  the 
windings,  and  a  short  length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  the  core. 
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Ilf.  252.     AsHmblod  "Remek"  Core  bi 
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Fig,  253.     GpneraJ  Eleotrin  Combuu^on  Core  ud  Sbell  Type  Tnnsfom 


Fig.  2S4.    DeUils  of  Core  ud  CoiJi  Shatriog  Oil  DucU. 
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Another  example  of  the  combined  shell-  and  core-tj-pe  of  trans- 
fonner  is  the  distributing  transformer  (t^pes  S  and  SA)  of  the  Weet- 


Bbell-Type  Truisformep  Wuund  with  Tape 

inghouse  Electric  Company,  These  transformers  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  form  and  design  with  the  "type  H  form  K"  transformers 
just  described. 
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Fig,  256  shows  the  core  and  coils  and  terminab  of  the  "type 
S"  transformers  removed  from  the  case,  and  a  general  view  of  the 
case.  Fig.  257  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
assembled  coils  and  leads  of  10-  and  15-kw. 
transformers,  with  the  ventilating  ducts.  The 
figure  shows  the  high  voltage  winding  mounted 
concentrically  between  two  low  voltage  wind- 
ings, which  arrangement  reduces  magnetic  leak- 
age and  thus  improves  "regulation." 

As  illustrated  in  Rg.  256,  separate  high 
and  low  voltage  porcelain  terminal  blocks  are 
mounted  upon  extensions  of  the  upper  end 
frame,  and  are  thus  kept  well  apart  to  prevent 
mistakes  inmaking  electrical  connection  between 
the  high  and  low  voltage  coils. 

Fie,  258  is  a  section  through  a  J-kw.  "type 
b     transformer,  and  shows   the   distnbution   of     showiDg  Un  ot  imu- 

_       _  ;  _  UMd  Fl»t  Stnpi 

the  windings   in   layers,   the  high  voltage  coils 

being  placed  between  two  sections  of  low  voltage  coils.     Fig.  259 

b  a  section  through  a  50-kw.  transformer  and  shows  the  large  oil 

ducts  arranged  between  sections  of  the  high 

voltage   winding.      The    angle    irons  used  to 

clamp  the  laminations  together  are  shown  at 

the  top  and  bottom.    These  distributing  "type 

S"  transformers  are  buUt  in  sixteen  sizes  from  1 

to  50  kilowatts,  and  for  the  standard  primary 

voltages  of  2,200  and  1,100,  and  secondary 

voltages  of  220  and  110.     Standard  frequencies 

are  25,  40,  and  GO  cycles. 

Shell  Type.  In  shell-type  transformers 
the  coils,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  usu- 
ally wound  in  pancake  form  on  formers,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  260  to  263.  The  coils  in  small 
transformers  are  wound  with  round  wire,  but  in 

,,       ,  •  n    .  .  I  ,   -       ■  FlB.  263,     Method  ot 

the  larger  sizes  nat  rectangular  copper  strip  is        sindioc  up  Pansaks 

1      .  1  1  .  »  T*.  Strip  Coild 

used  Hith  one  turn  per  layer,  in  many  layers,  r  igs. 

260  and  202.    The  insulation  between  turns  consists  of  paper,  mica, 

or  varnished  cambric,  or  all  three  together,  according  to  the  voltage 
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and  other  conditions.  The  thin  pancake  coils  are  then  treated 
with  an  insulating  compound  and  wound  with  a  number  of  layers 
of  tape  according  to  the  vpjtage  for  which  they  are  designed,  each 
layer  being  given  several  coats  of  insulating  varnish  baked  on  in 
ovens.  The  coils  are  then  assembled  into  groups  of  two  or  more 
sections,  Pig,  263,  and  the  groups  into  complete  windings,  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary  being  intermixed  or  sandwiched  in  order  to 


Fig.  2M.     Porlially  Aiweinbled  Air  Blul  Shell-TyiM  of 

reduce  magnetic  leakage.    Between  the  various  groups  suitable 
insulating  barriers  are  interposed. 

In  transformers  for  high  voltages  used  for  transmission  of 
power,  the  insulation  of  a  considerable  length  of  the  conductor 
nearest  the  terminal  leads  is  heavily  reinforced.  This  is  a  very 
important  precaution,  as  the  extra  dielectric  strength  of  the  insu- 
lation of  these  end  turns  is  a  safeguard  against  break-downs  which 
might  otherwise  occur  due  to  the  excessive  voltages  from  light- 
ning discharges  or  other  surges  to  which  transmission  lines  are 
unfortunately  subjected. 
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The  various  groups  of  windings  are  encased  in  a  box-like  struc- 
ture which,  while  serving  as  an  electrical  and  a  mechanical  protection, 
is  so  arranged  that  It  does  not 
obstruct  the  air  or  oil  ducts 
which  are  provided  between 
the  various  coil  sections.  The 
windings  are  then  set  up  verti- 
cally in  the  bottom  frame  and 
the  magnetic  circuit  is  built  up 
piece  by  piece  around  them  in 
the  form  of  rectangular  sheets 
of  steel,  Fig.  264.  In  building 
up  the  core  out  of  the  stamp- 
ings care  is  taken  to  break 
joints  in  successive  layers.  The 
top  frame  is  then  put  on  and 
tightly  clamped  to  the  bottom, 
thus  compressing  and  holding 
the  core.  After  the  addition 
of  connection  board,  leads,  in- 
sulating bushings,  and  the  like, 
the  transformer  b  ready  for  its 
casing  or  tank. 

Fig.  264  shows  a  large  General  Electric  air-blast,  shell-type 
transformer  at  that  stage  of  construction  where  the  core  stampings 
are  being  built  up  around  the  coils,  the  coils  being  protected  by  thick 
strips  of  insulating  material.   In  this  air-blast  transformer,  air  passages 
or  ducts  are  provided  between  the  layers  of  the  coils,  and  at  intervals, 
between  the  core  stampings,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.     The  air 
for  (X)oling  the  transformer  is 
admitted   at   the     base,    and 
passes  vertically  tlirough  the 
ducts  in  the  coils.    Air  is  also 
admitted  to  the  air  ducts  in  the 

core  through  a  damper  on  one       ^''^-  ^^^^   s^n^ie  Coii^for  Fort  w>yi» 
side  of  the  transformer,  and  es- 
capes through  the  perforations  in  the  casing  on  the  opposite  side. 
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Figs.  265  to  268  pve  a  general  view  and  structural  details  of 
a  15-Itw.  shell-type  transformer  manufactured  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Works.  The  shape  of  the  core  stampings  is  shown  in  Fig. 
265,  which  is  a  section  through  the  transformer.  The  secondary 
winding,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  is  subdivided  into  four  sections,  and 
the  primary  into  two.  The  order  of  the  sections  as  arranged  in 
the  "window"  of  the  core  is:  One-fourth  total  secondary  turns, 
one-half  total  primary  turns,  one-fourth  secondary  turns,  one-fourth 


Fie.  207.     AmmbtMl  Core  snd  Coilg  [or  Fort  Wnfne 
TranifofniEr 

secondary  turns,  one-half  primary  turns,  and  one-fourth  secondary 
turns.  This  intermixing  the  various  sections  reduces  greatly  mag- 
netic leakage,  and  thus  improves  regulation. 

Fig.  266  shows  a  group  of  pancake  coils  insulated  and  taped 
ready  to  be  assembled. 

Fig.  267  shows  the  core  and  coils  assembled.  The  four  leads 
on  the  left  ate  from  the  secondary'  toils,  and  the  six  leads  on  the 
right  are  the  four  primary  terminals  to  which  are  added  two  extra 
taps. 

Fig.  268  is  a  top  view  of  the  transformer  with  the  cover  re- 
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moved  and  shows  how  the  leads  are  brought  up  to  the  connection 
board  and  out  of  the  case.  Each  of  the  two  primary  sections  is 
provided  with  what  is  called  a  ten  per  cent  tap.  That  is,  while  the 
normal  voltage  for  which  each  primary  section  is  wound  is  1,100 
volts,  by  using  the  ten  per  cent  taps,  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
ratio  of  transfonnation,  and  obtain  ratios  of  20  : 1, 19  :I,IS  :  1,10:1, 
9.5:1,  9:1,  5:1,  and  4.5:1,  according  to  the  connections  of  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  sections,  whether  in  series  or  in  paralleL 
The  advantage  of  these  ten  per  cent  taps  b  that  it  permits  a 
transformer  to  be  used  near  the  station  where  the  voltage  is  high 
or  at  the  end  of  a  feeder  where  the  voltage  may  be  five  or  ten  per 
cent  lower,  by  simply  changing  the  electrical  connections  at  the 
terminal  board  shown  in  Fig.  268. 


Fie.  368.     Top  V!inr  of  Fort  Wftyne  TnnEfDrmer  with  Cover 

Figs.  269  to  271  show  constructive  details  pecuUar  to  very  large 
shell-type  transformers  which  are  usually  of  the  water-cooled  type. 
Fig.  269  represents  a  General  Electric  transformer  with  its  contain- 
ing tank  removed  to  show  the  method  of  suspending  the  core  and 
cooling  coils  from  the  cover.  The  cooling  coils  are  of  lap-welded 
wrought-iron  pipe  with  electrically  welded  joints.  Water  is  kept 
circulating  through  these  coils  in  order  that  the  oil  filling  the  case 
and  surrounding  the  transformer  may  be  kept  cool  while  the  trans- 
former is  in  operation.  The  core  and  the  coils  are  first  assembled 
after  which  they  are  tightly  clamped  and  suspended  from  the  cover 
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by  means  of  heavy  bolts,  as  shown  m  Fig.  269.  The  completed  trans- 
former filled  with  oi!  may  be  easily  lifted  and  moved  about  by  means 
of  the  heavy  lifting  lugs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cover. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  cover  suspension  construction 
are:    (a)  all  coil  terminals  are  brought  out  through  the  cover  and, 


ll-Typ«  WBter-Cooled 


therefore,  are  not  interfered  with  when  the  transformer  is  removed 
from  its  tank,  (b)  ITie  terminal  board  at  the  top  is  accessible 
through  openings  in  the  cover  and  changes  in  electrical  connection 
^n  be  made  by  simply  raising  the  transformer  a  few  feet  out  of  the 
tank  by  a  crane,  without  drawing  off  any  oil.  Inspection  of  all 
parts  is  also  easily  and  quickly  made,  (c)  There  being  but  a  few 
bolts  to  loosen,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  transformer  from  the  tank, 
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or  to  lift  tank  and  all  by  means  of  the  lugs  on  the  cover,  (d)  With 
this  construction  there  is  no  need  of  lowering  crane  hooks  or  chains 
into  the  tank,  thereby  avoiding  possible  danger  to  insulators  and 
to  coil  insulation. 

The  construction  of  water-cooled  transformers  is,  in  mechanical 


Oeoeral  ElMtrio  W*ter-C(wl«l 


and  electrical  design,  similar  to  the  oil-cooled  transformers,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  tank.  Id  the  water-cooled  type  the  tauk  b 
built  up  of  heavy  boiler  plate  iron  riveted  to  a  cast-iron  base.  All 
joints  on  the  tank  are  heavily  riveted  and  thoroughly  caulked  to 
make  them  oil  tight. 

Three-Phase  Transformers.     During  the  past  few  years  the 
size  of  transformer  units  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  response 
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to  the  demand  from  the  power  companies  engaged  in  generating 
and  transmitting  electrical  power  on  an  enormous  scale.  Long- 
distance transmission  of  electrical  power  is  most  economically 
carried  out  by  the  three-phase  system,  which  is  the  standard  prac- 


tice. These  conditions  have  caused  a  demand  for  large  three-phase 
transformers,  which  under  certain  conditions  are  to  be  preferred  to 
three  single-phase  transformers  of  the  same  aggregate  capacity, 
but  no  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
types. 

The  advantages  of  the  three-phase  transformer  over  a 
group  of  three  single-phase  transformers  of  the  same  total  capa- 
city are: 
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(1)  Lower  cost. 

( 2 )  Higher  efficiency 

(3)  Requires  less  floor  space. 

(4)  Has  less  weight. 

(5)  <  Connectionsandoutside  wiring  very  much  simplified  as  only  three  primary 

and  three  secondary  leads  are  usually  brought  out. 

(6)  Lower  transportation  charges  and  cost  of  installation. 

(7)  Presents  a  symmetrical  and  compact  appearance. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  three-phase  type  are: 

(1)  Greater  cost  of  spare  units. 

(2)  Greater  derangement  of  service  in  case  of  break-down. 

(3)  Greater  cost  of  repairs. 

(4)  Reduced  capacity  obtainable  in  self-cooling  units. 

(5)  Greater  difficulty  in  bringing  out  taps  for  a  large  number  of  voltages; 

In  general  single-phase  transformers  are  preferable  where  bnly 
one  transformer  is  installed  and  where  the  expense  of  a  spare  trans- 
former would  not  be  warranted.  In  such  installations  the  burnout 
of  one  phase  of  a  three-phase  unit  would  cause  considerable  incon- 
venience for  the  reason  that  the  whole  transformer  would  have  to  be 
disconnected  from  the  circuit  before  repairs  could  be  made.  If, 
however,  single-phase  transformers  are  used,  the  damaged  trans- 
former can  be  cut  out  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble,  and  the 
other  two  transformers  can  be  operated  at  normal  temperature 
open  A  -  (or  V-)connected  at  58  per  cent  of  the  normal  capacity 
of  the  group  of  three  transformers,  until  the  third  unit  can 
be  replaced. 

With  a  three-phase  shell-type  transformer,  if  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  are  A-connected,  trouble  in  one  phase  will  not 
prevent  the  use  of  the  other  two  phases  in  open  delta.  By  short- 
circuiting  both  primary  and  secondary  of  the  defective  phase  and 
cutting  it  out  of  circuit,  the  magnetic  flux  in  that  section  is  entirely 
neutralized.  This  cannot  be  done,  however,  with  any  but  A-con- 
nected transformers.  Where  a  large  number  of  three-phase  trans- 
formers can  be  used,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  three-phase 
units. 

Three-phase  transformers  are  made  both  of  the  core  and  the 
shell  types,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  Fig.  272  shows  a 
three-phase  core-type  transformer  with  its  case  removed,  made  by 
the  General  Electric  Company.  A  three-legged  core  is  used,  each 
leg  being  wound  with  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  of  one 
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phase.  The  magnetic  ciiy;uit,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  226,  is 
explained  on  page  47.  Since  the  weight  of  the  core  and  the  coils 
is  greater  than  in  the  single-phase  transformers,  the  core-clamps 
and  other  mechanical  parts  are  made  larger  and  stronger  while  two 
bolts  on  each  side,  instead  of  one,  are  used  to  support  it  from  the 
cover.  Three  leads  only  are  brought  out  of  the  cover  on  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  sides,  all  connections  being  made  on  the  inside 
of  the  tank. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  built  three-phase  trans- 
formers of  the  shell  type  up  to  10,000  kilowatts  capacity,  for  100,000 
volts  primary  and  11,000  volts 
secondary,  and  a  frequency  of  60 
cycles.  They  are  now  building 
thera  for  an  output  of  14,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Fig.  273  shows  a  three-phase 
shell-type  of  transformer  removed 
from  its  tank.  It  is  rated  at  1,800 
kilovolt-ampwres,  48,000  volts 
and  25  cycles.  This  transformer, 
which  b  built  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  is  designed  to  be 
placed  in  a  tank  filled  with  oil 
which  is  kept  cool  by  water  circu- 
lating in  a  coil  of  brass  tubing  sur- 
rounding the  transformer  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  coil. 

Cooling  of  Transformers. 

Transformers   of   moderate   size 

have  large  radiating  surface   compared   with   their   losses.     Such 

transformers,  therefore,  can  radiate  the  heat  due  to  core  losses  and 

copper  losses  without  excessive  rise  of  temperature. 

A  transformer  which  is  twice  as  large  as  a  given  transformer 
in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  thickness,  has  eight  times  as  much 
volume  but  only  four  times  as  much  radiating  surface  as  the  latter. 
The  large  transformer  having  nearly  eight  times  the  losses  and 
four  times  the  radiating  surface  of  the  smaller  transformer  would 
rise  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  smaller  transformer  in 
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order  to  radiate  the  heat  due  to  its  losses.  Large  transformers 
must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  special  means  for  cooling.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  provide  special  cooling  devices  than  to  attempt  to 
make  the  transformer  large  enough  to  keep  cool  by  natural  radiation. 


Various  methods  of  cooling  are  adopted  in  practice,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  following  classification  of  transformers  may 
be  made: 

Self-cooling  dry  transformera. 
Self-cooling  oil-filled  transformers. 
Transformers  cooled  by  forced  current  of  air. 
Transformers  oil-filled  coaled  by  forced  current  of  water. 

Self-Cooling  Dry  TransformeTs.  These  transformers  are  usually 
of  small  outputj  and  no  special  means  of  cooling  is  provided,  the 
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natural  radiation  being  depended  upon  for  cooling.  Some  larger 
ones  up  to  5-  or  10-kilowatt  capacity  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
but  they  are  heavier  and  more  expensive  than  if  oil-cooIed. 

Self-Cooling^  Oil-Filled  Transformera.  Transformers  of  this 
type  are  very  generally  employed,  the  entire  core  and  coils  being 
immersed  in  oil.  Transformers  are  practically  always  enclosed  in 
a  cast-iron  or  sheet-steel  case,  and  this  is  simply  filled  with  a  special 
high-grade  mineral  oil.  No  increase  in  cooling  surface  is  thereby 
secured,  but  the  natural  circulation  of  the  oil  tends  to  equalize  the 
temperature  of  the  various  parts,  and  carries  the  heat  to  the  case, 
from  which  it  is  radiated.  In  most  self-cooling  types,  the  case  is 
made  with  external  ribs  or  corrugations  to  increase  its  radiating 
surface.  The  large  volume  of  oil  also  absorbs  considerable  heat, 
so  that  the  temperatm^  rises  more  slowly.  Hence,  for  moderate 
periods  of  operation,  up  to  3  or  4  hours — which  is  ordinarily  sufficient 
in  electric  lighting — the  maximum  temperature  would  not  be  reached. 
Another  advantage  gained  by  this  arrangement  is  an  improvement  in 
insulation.  This  is  due  to  the  high  insulating  qualities  of  the  oil 
itself,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  through 
it  much  less  readily  than  through  the  air  that  it  displaces,  distances 
being  the  same.  This  arrangement  possesses,  moreover,  the  power 
of  self-repairing  any  break  in  the  insulation.  If  ordinary  materials, 
such  as  cloth  or  mica,  become  punctured,  they  lose  their  insulating 
properties,  and  the  apparatus  cannot  be  used  until  the  fault  is  re- 
paired, which  ordinarily  involves  considerable  time  and  expense. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  oil  is  punctured,  it  tends  to  close  in  and  repair 
the  break,  unless  the  discharge  lasts  so  long  that  a  charring  occurs, 
which  may  make  a  permanent  conducting  path. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  oil  is  the  danger  of  fire.  If 
a  short-circuit  occurs  inside  the  transformer,  the  oil  may  be  thrown 
out  and  ignited  at  the  same  time;  or  a  fire  started  in  any  other  way 
might  be  made  far  more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  In  this  way,  several 
power  plants  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  with  large  loss  of  prop- 
erty. There  is  no  special  precaution  that  will  entirely  eliminate 
this  risk;  but  care  in  locating  such  transformers,  in  avoiding  over- 
heating, and  in  protecting  the  machines  by  effective  lightning  ar- 
resters, will  reduce  the  hazard. 
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CHI-cooled  transformers  can  be  built  for  any  voltage  and  to 
almost  any  size,  although  the  economical  maximum  hmit  in  output 
is  reached  at  about  500  kilowatts. 


Re.  371.    Bank  of  Aii>Blart  T^anafDrmen 


Air-Blast    Tranirformera.     These   transformers   are   now   com- 
monly employed,  and  have  advantages  over  those  of  the  oil-cooled 
type,  in  that  the  danger  of  fire  is  avoided,  and  the  cooling  effect 
can  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  working  conditions.    They  are 
so  constructed  that  air  can  circulate  through  and  around  the  core 
and  coils,  the  ventilation  being  forced  by  a  blower  driven  by  a 
motor.      A  transformer  of  100-kw,  capacity  requires  about  450 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  0.5   ounce 
per  square   inch,  the  power 
consumed  by  the  blower  set 
being  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  full-load  output  of  the 
transformer.    The  flow  of  air 
b  controlled  by  dampers;  and 
the  proper  amount  of  air  can 
be  determined  from  its  tem- 
perature as  It  issues  from  the 
top;  ordinarily  this  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  more  than 
20°C.  above  the  temperature 
of  the  room. 

Fig.  274  shows  a  bank  of  six  large  air-blast  transformers  sup- 
ported on  I  beams  over  an  air  chamber  supplied  with  air  from  a 
fan  blower.     The  air  passes  in  at  the  bottom  of  each  transformer 
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case,  penetrates  through  ducts  in  the  core  and  coils,  and  passes  out 
at  the  top  of  the  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275. 

The  process  of  building  up  the  core  of  a  shell-type  air-blast 
transformer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  264.  The  air-blast  type  is  used  for 
moderate  voltages  where  cooling  water  is  expensive  or  not  available^ 
and  is  built  for  voltages  up  to  33,000  in  sizes  up  to  5,000  kilowatts. 
The  limiting  voltage  for  this  type  is  determined  by  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  solid  insulation  needed  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
in  radiating  heat  from  the  copper.  For  voltages  above  33,000,  the 
oil-insulated  water-cooled  type  is,  therefore,  recommended. 

Water-Cooled  Transformers,  Transformers  in  which  water  is 
used  for  cooling  are  always  immersed  in  oil.  In  an  oil-insulated 
water-cooled  transformer,  all  the  heat  generated  in  the  iron  and 
copper,  except  a  small  amount  radiated  from  the  siu^ace  of  the  case, 
b  dissipated  by  means  of  water  flowing  through  coils  of  pipe  placed 
imder  the  oil  near  the  siu^ace.  As  the  copper  and  iron  become 
heated,  the  heat  is  transferred  to  the  oil  coming  into  contact  with 
their  surfaces.  As  the  oil  is  heated  up,  convection  currents  are  pro- 
duced by  the  hot  oil  rising  from  the  transformer  and  flowing  over 
towards  the  sides  of  the  case;  here  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  cooling  coils,  giving  up  its  heat  to  them  and  then 
sinks  along  the  sides  of  the  case  to  the  bottom  where  it  is  ready  to 
be  heated  up  again  and  repeat  the  cycle.  This  method  of  water 
cooling  is  so  effective  that  very  little  heat  is  dissipated  from  the 
tank  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  corrugations.  From  this 
it  is  seen  that  the  cooling  coils  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
oil-insulated  water-cooled  transformer  and  that,  if  for  any -reason 
they  should  fail  to  perform  their  work  of  carrying  away  the  heat  or 
should  develop  a  leak,  the  transformer  may  be  seriously  damaged 
or  even  destroyed. 

Water  cooling  is  at  present  the  most  effective  method  for 
dissipating  the  heat  generated  in  very  large  units  and  where- 
ever  the  voltages  exceed  33,000  volts.  It  is  very  convenient  for 
water-power  plants,  the  supply  of  water  being  at  hand;  but  where 
a  natural  flow  is  not  available,  and  pumps  or  city  water  mains  have 
to  be  utilized,  the  expense  may  be  prohibitive.* 

*\u.  any  of  theae  typea  of  transformers  depending  upon  forced  circulation  of  air  or 
water,  it  is  vitally'  important  to  avoid  any  stoppage  of  the  fiow,  as  this  is  likely  to  cause  a  bum- 
out  of  the  transformer  coils. 
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Series  or  Current  Transformers.    The  chief  difference  between 
the  series  (curreot)  and  the  shunt  (voltage)  transformer  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  in  the  manner  of  connecting  it  in  the  circuit.    The 
series  transformer  has  its  primary  coil  in  series  with  the  line,  while 
the  shunt  transformer  has  its  primary  shunted  across  the  line  wires. 
In  the  latter  the  primary  voltage  is  determined  by  that  of  the  main 
«ircuit,  and  the  primary  current  is  determined  by  the  impedance 
of  the  transformer,  varying  according  to  the  secondary  load.     In 
the  series  transformer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  current  is 
determined  by  the  current  in  the  main  circuit,  and  the  primary  vol- 
tage is  merely  the  drop  across  the  primary  terminab  due  to  the 
primary  impedance.    The  total  impedance  of  the  secondary  circuit 
being  normally  constant,  the  change  in  load  is  due  to  a  simultaneous 
change  in  the  primary  current 
and  voltage.      In    the   shunt 
(voltage)  transfonner  the  act- 
ual ratio  of  the  primary  to  the 
secondary  current  is  of  minor 
consequence,  whereas  a  con- 
stant ratio  of  voltages  (espe- 
cially in  the  so-called  potential 
transformers  used  in  connec- 
tion with  voltmeters  and  watt- 
meters) is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance.   In  the  design  of  a  series 
transformer,  the  questions  of    Fig.  279.   Ponabie  Cumpt  Tranifora™  showim 

'  '  Fnmary  Wmoing  rerimaaw 

constant-voltage  ratio  and  of 

high  efficiency  receive  no  attention,  whereas  the  matter  of  securing  a 
definite  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  amperes  receives  the  most  care- 
ful attention. 

It  was  pointed  out  on  page  249  that  a  transformer  intended  to 
give  an  accurately  fixed  ratio  between  primary  and  secondary  cur- 
rents must  be  so  designed  as  to  have  a  very  small  magnetizing 
current.  This  is  accomplished  by  using  a  very  low  magnetic  flux 
density  in  the  iron  core,  so  as  to  reduce  the  watts  of  core  loss  to  a 
minimum.  The  magnetizing  current  is  also  reduced  by  using  iron- 
core  plates  of  high  permeability  and  with  no  breaks  or  joints  in  the 
magnetic  circuit. 
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The  series  transformer  is  mostly  employed  for  insulating  an 
ammeter,  a  current  relay,  or  series  coil  of  a  wattmeter  or  watt-hour 
meter  from  a  high  voltage  cireuit,  or  for  reducing  the  line  current 
to  a  value  suited  for  these  instruments.  The  secondary  coils  of  such 
current  transformers  are  usually  wound  for  five  amperes. 

Figs.  276  and  277  show  two  commercial  t>-pes  of  portable  cur- 
rent transformers  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company.     Both 
types  have  cores  built  up  of  closed  ring-shaped  stampings  of  thin 
sheet  steel.    The  primary  winding  of  the  transformer  shown  in  Fig. 
276  ia  divided  into  four  coila,  both  ends  of  each  coil  being  brought 
out  at  one  end  and  connected  to  suitable  terminal  blocks.    By  con- 
necting these  coils  in  series,   series-parallel,  or  in  parallel,  three 
different  current  ratios  are  obtained,  the  standard  ratings  being 
200-100-50  amperes   primary  with  5 
amperes  secondary.     The  secondary  is 
wound  as  one  coil,  the  terminab  of 
which  are    brought  out  at    the  top. 
The  type  shown  in  Fig.  277  has  no 
regular  primary  winding,  but  the  core 
is  provided  with  an  opening  through 
which  a  cable  carrying  the  current  to  be 
measured  may  be  passed  one  or  more 
times  to  make  the  primary  winding. 
The  ratio  of  transformation  depends 
upon  the  number  of  times  the  cable  ia 
Fi«.  277.   Portable  Cur«,.t  T™»^      ^^^^  **>  P^  through  this  Opening. 
former  witbmit^riisr  Primary        ^his  foHu  of  cuTrcnt  transformer  is 
designed  to  have  1,000  ampere  turns  at 
full-load  rating.    The  standard  transformer  has  a  5-ampere  secondary 
winding  ^ving  a  ratio  with  one  primary  turn  passing  through  the  center 
ofthecoreof  100:5,or200:l.   Ifthe  cableispassed  through  the  open- 
ing twice,  the  ratio  is  500: 5,  or  100:1,  etc.    Both  tjpes  are  rated  at  40 
watts,  and  may  be  used  on  circuits  the  voltage  of  which  does  not  exceed 
2,500  volts. 

The  instrument,  such  as  an  alternating-current  ammeter,  to 
be  used  with  these  transformers,  is  connected  directly  in  series  with 
the  secondary  coil.  If  the  ratio  of  transformation  is  200:5  and  the 
ammeter  indicates  5  amperes,  the  actual  value  of  the  current  passing 
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in  the  line  and  through  the  primary  will  be  200  amperes.  In  Fig. 
217  the  coil  A,  in  series  with  the  secondary  coil  S*,  may  represent 
the  switchboard  ammeter. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  why  the  switchboard  anmieter  b 
not  connected  as  a  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  a  low-resistance 
link  inserted  in  the  main  circuit  whose  current  is  to  be  measured, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  switchboard  ammeters  for  direct  currents. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  arrangement  would  not  be  permissible : 

(a)  An  alternating  current  does  not  divide  between  two 
branches  of  a  circuit  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resistances  of  the 
branches,  when  either  branch  has  inductance.  Therefore,  the  reading 
of  a  shunted  alternating-current 
ammeter  cannot  be  multiplied 
by  a  constant  factor  to  give  the 
total  current  in  the  main  circuit. 

(b)  It  is  objectionable  to 
have  the  ammeter  in  electrical 
connection  with  high-voltage 
mains.  The  use  of  the  series* 
transformer  is,  therefore,  prefer- 
able on  the  grounds  of  both 
accuracy  and  safety. 

Constant-Current  Transform- 
ers. The  constant-current  trans- 
former is  a  transformer  spe- 
cially designed  to  take  a  nearly 
constant  current  at  varying  angles  of  lag  from  constant-voltage 
mains,  and  to  deliver  a  constant  current  from  its.  secondary  coil  to 
a  receiving  circuit  of  variable  resistance.  The  action  of  this  trans- 
former is  as  follows:  The  primary  coil  P  and  the  secondary  coil  S 
of  the  transformer  surround  a  long,  laminated-iron  core,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  278.  This  core,  and  the  yokes  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides, 
form  a  double  magnetic  circuit.  The  magnetic  flux  4>,  which  at  a 
given  instant  passes  through  the  primary  coil,  flows  partly  through 
the  secondary  coil  as  the  useful  flux  U,  and  partly  leaks  across  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  coils  as  the  leakage  flux  L. 

The  leakage  flux  Z,  in  flowing  across  the  air  spaces  from  core  to 

*The  electrical  conneciiona  for  a  series  transformer  have  been  described  on  page  249. 


Fig.  278.     Magnetic  Circuit  in  Constant- 
Current  Transformer 
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TABLE  VIII 
Coastant-Current  Transformer  Data* 


Pbimart 

Number  of 

Volts  pbb 

SiCONDABT 

Second ART 

Volts 

Lamps 

Lamp 

"Volts 

Amperes 

2,200 

50 

76.6 

3,830 

6.60 

2,200 

40 

77.6 

3,105 

6.70 

2,200 

30 

77.2 

2,315 

6.67 

2,200 

25 

81.4 

2,035 

6.65 

2,200 

20 

84.2 

1,685 

6.65 

2,200 

15 

86.0 

• 

1,290 

6.65 

^Test  of  a  60-ligbt,  6.6-ampere  constant-current  transformer,   frequency  60  cycles  per 
second. 

yokes,  constitutes  an  intense  magnetic  field  which  pushes  up  on  the 
secondary  coil.  The  secondary  coil  is  suspended,  and  partly  counter- 
balanced by  a  weight,  so  that  the  upward  push  of  the  leakage  flux 
just  suflSces  to  sustain  the  coil.  If  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
receiving  circuit  is  increased,  thQ  immediate  result  is  to  reduce 
the  secondary  current  below  its  normal  value,  which  lessens  the 
upward  push  of  the  leakage  flux  on  the  secondary  coil.  The  sec- 
ondary coil  then,  owiiig  to  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  weight, 
moves  down  towards  P;  the  leakage  flux  is  lessened  in  amount 
and  the  useful  flux  U  is  increased  in  amount.  This  increase  of 
useful  flux  increases  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  S;  and  the 
downward  movement  of  S  continues  until  the  induced  electromo- 
tive force  in  S  is  large  enough  to  produce  the  normal  value  of  the 
current  through  the  increased  secondary  resistance. 

Similarly,  a  decrease  of  resistance  of  the  secondary  receiving 
circuit  causes  a  momentary  increase  of  secondary  current  which 
increases  the  upward  push  on  the  secondary  coil.  This  coil  moves 
upwards  until  the  secondary  current  is  reduced  to  the  normal  value. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  approximate  constancy  of  secondary  cur- 
rent in  a  constant-current  transformer  supplx-ing  current  to  a 
varying  number  of  arc  lamps  connected  in  series  to  its  secondary  coil. 

With  50  lamps,  the  primary  current  is  14.83  amperes;  and 
with  20  lamps,  is  14.78  amperes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
current  lags  71  degrees  behind  the  primary  applied  voltage;  the 
power  factor  corresponding  to  this  angle  is  0.326;  and  the  power 
received  from  the  mains  is  2,200  X  14.78  X  0.326=  10,600  watts,  or 
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530  watts  per  lamp.  With  40  lamps,  the  primary  current  lags  55 
degrees  behind  the  primary  applied  voltage;  the  power  factor  corre- 
sponding to  this  angle  of  lag  is  0.574;  and  the  power  received  from 
the  mains  is  2,200X14.81X0.574  which  is  equal  to  18,800  watts, 
or  470  watts  per  lamp.  The  efficiency  of  the  transformer  with  a 
50-lamp  load  was  93.9  per  cent,  and  with  a  20-lamp  load  it  was 
85.7  per  cent.    The  power  factor  of  the  system  as  a  whole  varies 


fic.  ^9-     MeotuDina  o[  Oananl  Bleotrio  Two-Coil  ConiUDt-Cunent  TrmnifDnaeT 

from  72  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  at  full  load,  decreasing  considerably 
at  light  loads. 

Fig.  279  is  a  general  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  two-coil 
(one  primary,  and  one  secondary),  constant-current  transformer 
of  the  General  Electric  Company;  and  Fig.  280  shows  the  trans- 
former in  its  containing  case. 

The  mechanism  of  the  transformer  is  surrounded  by  a  corru- 
gated sheet  iron  casing  designed  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
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coils.  The  casing  is  enclosed  by -a  cast-iron  base  and  top  whiclt  are 
provided  with  ample  openings  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
transformer. 

Within  the  working  limits,  the  magnetic  repulmon  between 
the  fixed  and  moving  coils  of  the  system  for  a  given  position  is  pro- 
portional to  the  current  flowing  in  the  coils,  which  makes  the 


Fig,  3§0.    GeasnJ  Eleclrio  Two-Coil  Tmafarmet  Completely 

transformer  capable  of  being  adjusted,  therefore,  so  as  to  main- 
tain any  current,  simply  by  changing  the  amount  of  counter- 
weight. 

In  transformers  up  to  and  including  50-Iamp  capacity  having 
but  one  movable  coll— the  secondary,  as  in  Fig.  27&— the  counter- 
weight is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  coil  less  the  electrical  repul- 
^on;  and  a  reduction  in  the  counterweight  will  produce  an  increase 
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in  the  current.  A  lever  is  supported  by  knife-edge  bearings  on 
hardened  steel  tables  which  are  clamped  to  the  top  of  the  core.  To 
one  end  of  this  lever  are  secured  two  fixed  arcs  to  which  are  attached 
two  cables  which  support  the  movable  secondary  coil.  At  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever  an  adjustable  arc  carries  a  counterweight  suspended 
by  a  cable. 

In  transformers  designed  to  supply  75  and  100  lights,  having 
two  primary  and  two  secondary  coils,  the  movable  secondary  coils 
are  balanced  one  against  the  other  by  a  system  of  double-rocker  arms 
supported  on  knife  edges.  The  weight  necessary  to  balance  the 
repulsion  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  is  carried  on  a 
small  auxiliary  lever.  •  In  this  case,  a  decrease  in  the  counterweight 
is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  current. 

The  arc  on  the  counterweight  lever  is  made  adjustable  because 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  given  current  flowing  in  the  coils  is  not  the 
same  for  all  positions  of  the  coils,  being  greater  when  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  close  together  and  less  when  the  primaries  are 
separated.  By  means  of  the  adjustable  arc,  the  effective  radius  of 
the  balancing  weight  is  made  to  change  as  the  coils  move  through 
their  working  range.  When  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  ' 
are  separated  by  the  maximum  distance,  the  resultant  force  which 
tends  to  attract  them  to  each  other  should  be  less  than  when  they 
are  close  together. 

Regulation,  When  current  flows  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils,  the  mutual  repelling  forces  separate  the  coils  until  equilib- 
rium  is  restored.  The  current  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
equilibrium  may  be  adjusted  by  changes  in  the  counterweights,  and 
the  coils  will  then  always  take  such  a  position  as  will  maintain  that 
current  constant  in  the  secondary  coils,  regardless  of  the  external 
resistances  to  which  the  coils  are  connected.  With  any  current  less 
than  normal,  the  repelling  force  diminishes,  and  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  approach  each  other,  thus  restoring  normal  current. 
As  soon  as  the  secondary  current  exceeds  normal,  the  resultant  pull 
exerted  by  the  counterweight  and  coils  is  overcome,  and  the  sec- 
ondary coil  moves  away  from  the  primary,  again  restoring  normal 
current.  Transformers  of  this  design  can  be  made  to  maintain 
constant  current  even  more  accurately  than  the  constant-voltage 
transformer  maintains  uniform  voltage. 
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In  Fig.  281  on  the  left  is  shown  the  liiagram  of  electrical  con- 
nections for  a  constant-current  transformer  for  either  5,  35,  or  50 
lights,  and  on  the  right,  the  diagram  for  the  75-  or  100-light  trans- 
former. The  75-  and  100-light  transformers  are  furnished  with  two 
primary  coils  which  may  be  connected  in  series  for  2,200  volts  or  in 
parallel  for  1,100  volts;  for  example,  connecting  B  toC  puts  the  two 
primary  coils  in  series,  and  connecting  B  to  D  and  C  to  A  puts 
them  in  parallel  for  1,100  \'olts.  In  these  larger  transformers  there 
are  two  secondary  coils  also,  and  leads  are  arranged  so  that  the 


yj.d  Source 
iformer  lor  S,  35,  50,  7S.  and  100  Lighta 

lamps  can  be  divided  between  two  circuits  by  means  of  multi- 
circuit connections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  281  on  the  right. 

Open-circuiting  plug  switches  are  used  to  disconnect  the  line 
from  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  when  testing  for  a  ground 
or  an  open  circuit.  These  are  also  used  to  disconnect  one  of  the 
circuits  of  a  multi-circuit  transformer  in  order  that  it  may  be 
repaired  without  interrupting  the  other  circuit.  The  ammeter 
jacks,'  which  are  pmvided,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
one  ammeter  to  measure  the  current  in  more  than  one  circuit-     By 
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inserting  the  plug  in  any  ammeter  jack,  that  particular  ammeter 
ia  connected  in  series  with  that  circuit. 

The  primary  windings  are  provided  with  fuses  which  are  made 
part  of  the  primary  plug  switch  and  are  mounted  on  the  back  of 


m.  282.     WeBtioghouK  Single-Pole  Primuy  Fuse  Blook 

the  panel.  They  are  of  the  tube  expulsion  type,  depending  on  the 
expubive  force  exerted  by  the  gases  formed  by  melting  of  the  fuse. 
This  force  is  sufficient  to  blow  out  any  arc  which  tends  to  form 
within  the  narrow  tube  in  which  the  fuse  is  located, 

Transformer  Fuse  Blocks.     The  safety  fuse  links  designed  to 
protect  a  transformer  from  burn-out  in  case  of  short-circuit,  are 
usually  placed  in  circuit  with  both  primary  and  secondary  coils. 
The  fuse  links  connected  in  circuit  with  the 
high-voltage  coil  are  usually  encased  in  a 
porcelain  tube  which  encloses  the  arc  that  is 
formed  when  the  fuse  melts;  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  highly  heated  vapors  in  the  tube 
extinguishes  the  arc  by  what  is  called  "expul- 
sive" action. 

The  tubes  containing  the  fuses  are  usu- 
ally provided  with  brass  terminals  for  the 

fuses,  the  terminals  projecting  as  blades  from  p^^  2^3  p^^  wayne  sin- 
one  side  of  the  tube.     With  fuse  and  termi-  ■''^^''''''BioJk"*^  ^"" 

nals  complete,  the  tube  is  pushed  home  in  a 

receptacle  containing  metal  spring  clips  that  receive  the  fuse  terminals 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  knife-switch. 
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When  the  fuse  melts  or  "blows,"  the  tube  carrying  the  fuse 
and  terminals  is  withdrawn  from  the  receptacle,     A  new  fuse  may 


Fig,  aS4,     Method  of  Connoctine  Wina  to 
l>rlmar>  Fuse  Block  od  Poles  Before 

then  be  put  in  place  without  danger  to  the  attendant,  after  which 
the  tube  and  fuse  may  be  replaced  in  the  receptacle. 

In  small  transformers  for  moderate  voltages,  the  fuse  recep- 
tacles sometimes  form  part  of  the  containing  case;  but  in  large 
transformers   the   fuse   receptacles  are,  as  a  general  rule,  entirely 
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separate  from  the  transformer,  and  are  mounted  at  any  convenient 
point  near  the  tranaformer,  for  example,  on  a  cross-arm  or  on  the 
pole  where  the  transformer  is  placed.  In  the  case  of  transformers 
for  use  out-of-doors,  the  fuse  receptacles  always  consist  of  water- 
proof cases  of  cast  iron  or  porcelain,  usually  the  latter. 

Fig.  282  shows  the  t^'pe  of  ^ngle-pole  primary  fuse  block  fur- 
nished by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Tlie  block  h  made 
of  porcelain,  finbhed  in  black, 
and  b  weatherproof.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  cut-out  contains 
the  stationary  contacts  which  are 
deeply  recessed  in  the  porcelain 
and  are  well  separated  from  each 
other.  The  contacts  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  plug  b  held  se- 
curely in  place  by  giving  it  a  par- 
tial turn  after  inserting  it.  \Mien 
the  plugb  in  position,  the  fuse  b 
in  sight,  so  that  its  condition  can 
be  easily  noted  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  opening  the  primary 
circuit  by  pulling  out  the  fuse  plug 
while  the  fuse  is  still  intact  and 
the  transformer  b  under  load . 

Hg.  28-3  shows  a  single-pole 
fuse-plug  block  made  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Electric  Works  for  pro-  ^ 
tecting  primary  circuits.  The 
block  and  plug  are  all  porcelain, 
finished  in  black,  and  serve  as 
both  a  primaiy  switch  and  a  cut-  ^-  '"  ^'T-tSfSSS^ '"  *""""" 
out.  The  block  is  mounted  on  the 

upper  cross-arm  of  the  pole  and  is  shaped  so  as  to  be  used  as  an 
insulator.  The  wires  may  be  brought  directly  from  the  line  to  the 
cut-out,  and  thence  to  the  primary  winding  of  the  transformer 
without  other  support,  as  shown  in  Kg.  284. 

The  plug  and  cavity  in  the  fuse  block  are  elliptical  in  section. 
The  plug,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  block  in  Fig.  283,  is  inserted 
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concentrically  with  the  cavity  and  by  a  quarter  turn  the  contact 
blade  is  forced  between  bronze  spring  terminal  clips,  and  the  major 
axis  of  the  elliptical  section  of  the  plug  brought  into  line  with  the 
minor  axis  of  the  cavity.  The  result  is  that  the  cavity  is  divided 
into  two  parts  separated  by  the  plug  which  tightly  fits  the  cavity. 
The  fuse  lies  in  a  groove  in  the  plug  with  its  ends  held  under  screws 
on  the  plug  blades.  The  groove  is  long  enough  to  prevent  arcing, 
and  danger  of  shock  is  prevented  by  the  insulated  rim  of  the  plug. 
The  plug  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  the  spring  terminal  clips. 

Mounting  of  Outdoor  Transformers.  Fig.  285  shows  a  trans- 
former in  its  water-tight  containing  case,  mounted  on  a  pole,  with 
its  primary  coil  connected  through  a  double-pole  fuse  block  to 
1,100-volt  mains,  and  its  two-coil  secondary  connected  to  three- 
wire  mains  for  supplying  incandescent  lamps  in  a  near-by  building. 
Two  suspension  hooks  A,  made  of  heavy  strap  iron,  are  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  transformer  case  by  slipping  the  bolt-heads  B 
into  the  sockets  C,  after  which  the  nuts  are  screwed  tight. 

The  transformer  is  hoisted  to  its  position  on  the  building  or 
cross-arm  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain,  which  is  slipped  over  the 
two  hoisting  lugs  Z).  When  the  transformer  is  hoisted  into  posi- 
tion, the  suspension  hooks  are  slipped  over  the  cross-arm,  and 
screwed  fast  by  means  of  lag  screws.  The  lead  wires  from  the 
primary  coil  are  connected  to  the  lower  fuse-box  leads,  and  the 
upper  fuse-box  leads  are  connected  to  the  mains.  The  wires  from 
the  secondary  coils  are  led  into  the  building  where  the  secondary 
fuses  are  placed.  It  is  now  more  usual  to  install  two  single-pole 
fuse  blocks  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  284,  than  one  double-pole  block 
as  shown  in  Fig.  285. 

TRANSFORMER  TESTS 

Heat  Test.  The  simplest  method  of  performing  this  test  is  to 
connect  the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer  to  mains  giving  the 
rated  voltage  and  frequency  of  the  transformer,  and  to  load  the 
secondary  with  a  bank  of  lamps  or  a  water  rheostat,  adjusting  the 
resistance  so  as  to  get  rated  full-load  current  from  the  transformer. 
The  run  should  be  continued  until  an  approximately  constant  tem- 
perature is  reached. 

The  objection  to  loading  the  transformer  in  the  way  described 
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is  that  it  requires  taking  the  full  rated  power  from  the  transformer, 
which  power,  therefore,  is  usually  wasted.  If  two  transformers  of 
the  same  voltage  and  rated  capacity  are  available,  the  test  may 
be  made  on  the  two  simultaneously  by  what  is  known  as  the  motor- 
generator  method^  as  follows: 

The  two  secondaries,  Fig.  286,  connected  in  parallel,  are  excited  from 
a  low- voltage  circuit  A  at  normal  voltage  and  frequency;  consequently  normal 
voltage  b  induced  in  each  primary  winding.  The  two  primaries  are  connected 
in  series,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  oppose  each  other.  The  resultant  voltage 
between  the  points  a  and  h  will  then  be  zero,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
full  voltage  exists  between  the  terminals  of  each  transformer  secondary. 
Therefore,  if  the  points  a  and  6  be  joined  together  no  current  will  flow.  If, 
however,  instead  of  being  joined,  these  terminals  are  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  circuit  C,  any  voltage  impressed  at  C  will  produce  a  current  in 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  coils  independent  of  the  voltage  existing  in  each  of 
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Fig.  286.     Connections  for  Transformer  Heat  Test 


the  primary  coils.  Since  each  transformer  is  in  effect  short-circuited  by  the 
other,  it  follows  that  approximately  twice  the  impedance  vgltage*  of  one 
transformer  impressed  at  C  will  cause  full-load  current  to  flow  through  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  of  both.  Under  these  conditions,  the  transformers 
will  run  at  full  load,  while  the  total  energy  required  for  the  test  amounts  to 
merely  the  losses  in  the  two.  The  circuit  A  supplies  the  excitation  current 
and  core  losses,  the  circuit  C  the  full-load  current  and  copi>er  losses. 

The  auxiliary  electromotive  force  impressed  at  C  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  electromotive  force  at  ^,  by  means  of  a  transformer. 


*rhe  impedance  voltase  of  a  transformer  is  the  'electromotive  force  which  must  be 
applied  to  ihe  primary  coil  to  produce  full-load  current  in  both  coils  when  the  secondary 
eou  is  short-circuited.  Thb  voltage  is  from  2  per  cent  to  0  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load 
primary  voltage.      See  page  312. 
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A  regulating  resistance  must  be  connected  in  series  with  it  to  allow  adjust- 
ment of  the  electromotive  force  at  C until  the  ammeter  registers  full-load  current. 

The  important  temperatures  to  be  observed  are  those  of  the  coils,  core, 
and  room.  The  temperature  of  the  case  and  of  the  oil  may  be  observed  as 
checks.  The  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  coil  may  be  made  by 
thermometer  or  by  measurement  of  resistance.  If  a  transformer  has  remained 
in  a  room  of  constant  temperature  many  hours,  so  that  the  temperature  is 
approximately  uniform  throughout,  thermometer  measurement  indicates 
quite  accurately  the  temperature  of  the  windings.  If,  however,  the  transformer 
is  radiating  heat,  as  during  the  heat  run,  the  actual  temperature  of  the  copper 
coils  will  be  much  greater  than  the  temperature  of  surface  insulation. 

If  we  know  the  ''cold''  resistance,  as  measiured  under  the  first  of  the 
above  conditions,  and  the  temperature  of  the  coil  at  the  time  of  measurement, 
we  have  a  means  of  finding  the  ''hot''  temperature  of  the  coil  by  measuring 
its  "hot"  resistance.  The  rise  in  temperature  above  the  temperature  at  which 
the  "cold"  resistance  was  measured,  may  be  determined  from  the  equation 

r-(238.1  -f  i)(^'--l) 

^  Ri        ^ 

in  which  Ri  is  the  "cold"  resistance,  Rt+r  is  the  "hot"  resistance,  t  is  the 
initial  temperature,  and  r  is  the  rise  in  the  temperature  expressed  in  degrees 
centigrade.  The  temperature  coefficient  for  commercial  copper  wire  is  taken 
at  0.0042. 

If  the  room  temperature  di£Fers  from  25^C.  the  observed  rise  in  tempera- 
ture should  be  corrected  by  0.5  per  cent  for  each  degree  centigrade.  Thus, 
with  a  room  temperature  of  35^  C.  the  observed  rise  should  be  decreased  by 
5  per  cent;  and  with  a  room  temperature  of  15^  C,  the  observed  rise  should 
be  increased  by  5  per  cent. 

Core-Loss  and  Exciting-Current  Test.  For  this  test,  the  trans- 
former is  connected  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  287,  the  primary 
being  left  on  open  circuit.  Theoretically  the  test  may  be  carried 
out  with  either  coil  connected  to  mains  of  the  proper  voltage  and 
frequency.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  better,  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  convenience  and  of  safety,  to  connect  the  secondary  coil. 

The  electromotive  force  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  variable 
resistance  until  the  voltmeter  indicates  rated  secondary  voltage. 
The  ammeter  then  indicates  the  exciting  or  no-load  current;  and 
the  wattmeter  indicates,  very  closely,  the  core  loss. 

Resistance  of  Coils.  The  resistance  of  a  coil  of  a  transformer 
may  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  drop-of-voltage  method.  This 
method  consists  in  passing  through  the  coil  a  direct  ciurent,  the 
value  of  which  is  noted  by  an  ammeter,  while  the  drop  of  voltage 
across  the  coil  is  measured  by  a  voltmeter.    Then  the  resistance  b 
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Knowing  the  resistance  of  the  coils^  we  can  determine  the 


drop  in  voltage  due  to  resistance,  under  load.    This  loss  of  electro- 


Transformer 


Fig.  287.     Wiring  Dimgram  for  Core  Lom  and  Exciting  Current  Test 

motive  force  is  usually  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  electromotive 
force  supplied  to  the  primary. 

Impedance.  One  of  the  important  constants  of  a  transformer 
is  its  impedance  ratio,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  consumed  by 
its  total  internal  impedance  at  full-load  current  to  its  rated  full- 
load  voltage.  The  impedance  of  a  transformer  is  measured  by  short- 
circuiting  one  of  its  windings,  impressing  an  alternating  electromotive 
force  on  the  other  winding  and  making  simultaneous  measurements 
of  current  and  impressed  voltage.    E  and  I  being  thus  observed, 


yAAAAA 


Fig.  288.    Diagram  of  Connections  for  Making'Transformer  Impedance  Test 

E 
the  impedance  is  found  as  Z=  —  ohms.    The  value  thus  obtained 

includes  the  impedance  of  both  primary  and  secondary  windings. 
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Impedance  may  be  considered  as  constant  at  all  loads.  It  is 
usually  measured  at  full-load  current,  and  the  impressed  voltage 
is  then  called  the  impedance  volts,  and  when  expressed  in  per  cent  of 
the  rated  voltage  of  the  transformer,  it  is  called  the  per  cent  im- 
pedance drop.  It  is  evident  that  the  "impedance  ratio"  as  defined 
above  is  simply  the  per  cent  impedance  drop  divided  by  100. 

The  impedance  of  a  transformer  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  regulation  by  calculation.  To  determine  the  im- 
pedance voltage,  the  transformer  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  288. 
As  the  impedance  voltage  is  not  very  large — varying  from  2  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent  of  rated  primarj'^  voltage  in  standard  transformers 
— a  much  more  accurately  readable  deflection  of  the  voltmeter  will 
be  obtained  if  the  primary  coil  is  connected  to  the  mains.  As  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  288,  the  sefcondary  coil  is  short-circuited. 
The  primary  coil  is  connected  in  series  with  an  adjustable  resistance 
to  the  low-voltage  mains.  The  resistance  is  slowly  cut  out,  until 
full-load  current  flows  in  the  coil,  as  indicated  by  the  ammeter. 
Then  the  voltmeter  indicates  the  impedance  voltage.  This  should 
be  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  normal  voltage  of  the  coil.  From 
the  equation* 


the  total  impedance,  inductance,  and  reactance  can  be  computed, 
provided  R  and  the  frequency  /  are  known. 

Example,  In  a  test  on  a  7.5-kw.  transformer  with  secondary  short- 
circuited  and  primary  connected  to  2,080-volt  mains,  the  impedance  voltage 
was  61.1  volts  at  full-load  current  of  3.6  amperes  in  the  primary,  at  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles.    The  impedance  drop  being  61.1,  the  per  cent  impedance 

61.1  61.1 

^^P  ^  ni\Qf\  =2.935  per  cent,  and  the  impedance  is  j?=-;r^  =16.95  ohms. 

Since  impedance  =  Z  =  ^R^+X^,  X  =  <Z^-R^  and  the  total  reactivo 
drop  expressed  in  per  cent  is 

%X/  =  V(%  impedance  drop)2-(%/2/)2 

If  %  RI ^\.bl  from  test,  and  %  J?/  =2.935  as  calculated  above,  then 

%Z/  =  -V  2.935    -  1.57     =  2.48 


or 


^      2.48       2080       _  ^    , 

Z=  — -r  X =  14.3  ohms 

3.6         100 
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Regulation.  The  definition  of  regulation  given  on  page  266  \^'ill 
be  repeated  here,  it  is:  the  rise  of  secondary  terminal  voltage  from  rated 
non-dnductive  load  to  no  load  {at  constant  primary  impressed  terminal 
voUage)  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  at  rated 
had.  The  regulation  of  a  transformer  may  be  determined  directly 
by  exciting  the  transformer  at  rated  frequency  and  with  a  primary 
voltage  such  that  rated  secondary  voltage  is  obtained  at  full  load, 
using  lamps  or  a  water  rheostat  as  load.  The  increase  in  secondary 
terminal  voltage  from  full  load  to  no  load  is  then  observed,  die 
primary  voltage  and  frequency  being  kept  constant  throughout 
the  test.  This  increase  in  secondary  voltage  divided  by  the  second- 
ary full  load  voltage  is  then  the  regulation  expressed  in  per  cent. 
This  method  is,  however,  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  small  differ- 
ence between  the  full  load  and  no  load  values,  and  the  liability  of 
error  in  measuring  either  of  them.  Much  more  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  results  calculated  from  separate  measurements  of  impedance 
drop  and  resistance  than  on  actual  measurement  of  regulation. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  calculation  of 
transformer  regulation,  but  the  following  formula  will  be  found 
simple  and  practically  correct. 

per  cent  regulation  =  pRI  +  qXI  +  -  ^— ^^^^-     (40) 

in  which  RI  is  total  resistance  drop  in  the  transformer  due  to  load 
current  expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage;  XI  is  total  reactive 
drop  due  to  load  current  similarly  expressed;  p  is  power  factor  of  the 
load  on  the  secondary  =  cos  5;  for  a  non-inductive  load  p=  1;  and 
q  is  reactive  factor  of  the  load  =  sin  0. 

Example.    A  7.5-kw.,  60-cycle  transformer  of  10  to  1  ratio  with  secondary 
voltage  of  208  at  full  load  has  the  following  constants: 

Primary  resistance,  Ri  —  b.^b  ohms.  20  34 

Primary  RJi  =5.65  X  3.6  =20.34  volts,  or  7oRJi  =    oosn"^^^  "^•^^^^* 

Secondary  resistance,  i22  =0.0334  ohih. 

Secondary  222/2  =  0.0334X36  =  1-24  volts,  or   %/e2/2  =  0.596%. 

Total  RI  (reduced  to  primary)  =20.34  + 10  X  1.24  =32.74  volts,  or  1.57%. 

Reactive  drop,  Jr/=2.48%. 

(a)     Regulation  on  non-inductive  load. 

Here  cos  0  =  1  =p,  and  sin  ^  =  0  =  g.  -i , 

_         ,    .                                                 (1  X  2.48-1.57  XO)* 
%  regulation  =  1  X  1.57  +  0  X  2.48  +  ^^ —- ^ 

==1.57+0.031  =  1.60 
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(b)     Regttlaiion  on  indtuiive  load. 


Assuming  the  power  factor  of  the  load  to  be  0.80  «p,  gives  q 


=  Vi~o^ 


0.6 


%  regulation  «  0.8  X  1.67  +  0.6  X  2.48+ 


(0.8X2.48-0.6X1.57)' 
200 


=  1.256  +  1.488  +  0.0054  =  2.75. 
The  regulation  for  any  other  power  factor  p  may  be  calculated  in  a  similar 


manner. 


Efficiency  Calculation.  The  efficiency  of  any  piece  of  apparatus 
at  a  given  load  is  equal  to  the  output  divided  by  the  input.  The 
input  is  equal  to  the  output  plus  the  losses.  The  efficiency  may  then 
be  defined  as  the  raHo  of  the  ouiput  to  the  otUpui  plus  the  losses.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  efficiency  can  be  determined  more  accurately 
by  measuring  the  losses,  and  then  computing  the  efficiency  accord- 
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Fig.  280.     Transformer  Connected 
for  Polarity  Teat  ^ 


Fig.  200.     Wiring  Diagram  for  Transformer 
Polarity  Test . 


ing  to  the  second  definition,  than  by  attempting  to  measure  the  total 
output  and  input,  and  then  taking  their  ratio. 

Example,  A  given  5-kw.  transformer  is  rated  at  2,000  volts  primary, 
and  200  volts  secondary,  at  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second.  The  coil 
resistances  are  found  by  measurement  to  be: 

Primary  coil  resistance 10.1  ohms 

Secondary  coil  resistance 0.067  ohms 

At  full  load,  full-load  currents  are: 

Primary  current 2.5  amperes 

Secondary  current 26.0  amperes 

Core  loss,  as  determined  by  test 70  watts 

Copper  losses  at  full-load  are: 

Primary  loss =/'2fi'  =  10.1  X  (2.5)*= 63  watts 

Secondary  loss  -  r^R" = 0.067  X  (25)*  « 42  watts 
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Total  loss  at  fulHoad 175  watta 

Full-load  output 5,000  watts 
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the  terminals  a  and  c  are  the  proper  ones  to  connect  together  to  one  service 
main;  and  the  terminals  h  and  d  are  to  be  connected  together  to  the  other  service 
main;  and  8ec4mdf  the  terminals  a  and  c  are  not  the  proper  ones  to  be  connected 
together,  but  b  and  c  are  properly  connected  together  in  order  to  connect 
the  two  coils  in  series,  the  other  two  terminals  a  and  d  being  connected  to  the 
service  mains.  • 
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PART  V 


CONVERSION  OF  ALTERNATING  INTO 

DIRECT  CURRENT 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  use  of  alternating  currents^  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  devices  of  various  kinds  for  converting  the 
power  received  from  an  alternating-ciirrent  circuit  into  power  in 
the  form  of  direct  current.  Thus,  many  electro-chemical  processes, 
electrolytic  refining  of  silver  and  copper,  the  charging  of  storage 
batteries,  and  direct-cinrent  motors  all  require  direct  cmrerit.  Elec- 
tric power,  as  is  well  known,  can  be  transmitted  long  distances  most 
economically  by  the  three-phase  alternating-current  system  employ- 
ing high  voltages.  The  demand  for  direct-current  power  arises 
when  the  power  is  to  be  utilized  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 

The  conversion  from  alternating  current  to  direct  current  is 
accomplished  in  practice  in  the  following  ways :  (a)  by  the  rectifying- 
commutator;  (b)  by  the  aluminum  valve  rectifier;  (c)  by  the  mercury- 
vapor  rectifier;  (d)  by  the  rotary  (or  synchronous)  converter;  (e)  by 
the  motor-generator. 

Rectifying  Commutator.  The  rectifying  commutator  is  a  com- 
mutator driven  at  a  speed  synchronous  with  the  alternating  current 
supplied  to  its  brushes  and  it  reverses  the  connections  of  the  armature 
windings  of  an  alternator  as  a  whole.  The  rectifying  action  consists 
in  reversing  alternate  (negative)  half  waves  of  the  current  delivered 
by  the  alternator  so  that  the  current  in  the  receiving  circuit  is  always 
in  one  direction.  The  application  of  this  device  to  the  compounding 
of  alternators  is  explained  on  page  111. 

The  rectifying  commutator  is  limited  to  the  rectifying  of  com- 
paratively small  currents  at  moderate  voltages  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  sparking  which  occurs  at  the  brushes  at  high  voltages 
and  large  outputs. 

•   Copyright  101 1,  by  American  School  of  Correspondent, 
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I  Valve  Rectifier.  The  aluminum  valve  rectifier  is 
an  electrolytic  «m]  wliicb  depends  on  the  property  of  aluminum 
electrodes  in  certain  electrolytes  to  let  electric  current  pass  in  one 
direction  (when  the  aluminum  electrode  is  cathode)  but  not  in  the 
other.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  single- cell  valve  rectifier 
is  to  connect  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  whose  current  is  to  be 
converted  into  direct  current  to  the  positive  plate  (iron)  of  the  cell 
and  the  negative  plate  (aluminum)  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
storage  battery  to  be  charged.  To  complete  the  series  circuit  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  storage  battery  is  connected  to  the  other 
end  of  the  transformer  secondary.  A  common  glass  battery  jar, 
containing  an  approximately  neutral  solution  of  pure  ammonium 
phosphate  in  which  an  iron  plate  (the  positive)  and  an  aluminum 


4- 


j 


plate  (the  negative)  are  immersed,  constitutes  the  rectifier.  With 
such  a  single  cell  only  one-half  of  the  complete  alternating-current 
wave  is  utilized,  the  other  half  of  the  current  wave  of  reversed  sign 
being  suppressed  by  the  aluminum  valve  action.  The  reversed  cur- 
rent which  would  tend  to  flow  from  the  aluminum  plate  through  the 
electrolyte  to  the  iron  plate  is  stopped  because  of  the  formation  of 
a  thin  insulating  film  of  aluminum  oxide  over  the  aluminum  plate 
which  resists  the  passage  of  current  unless  the  voltage  exceeds  about 
150  volts. 

A  better  plan  of  connecting  a  single  cell  so  that  both  halves 
of  the  alternating-current  wave  will  be  rectified  is  ^ven  in  Fig.  291. 
The  choke  coil  C  is  an  autotransformer,  tapped  at  its  middle  point 
by  a   connection  to  the  direct-current  load   B,  such  as  a  storage 
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battery  to  be  charged.  The  other  terminal  of  the  battery  is  connected 
to  the  iron  plate  in  the  cell.  The  coil  C  offers  a  high  impedance  to 
the  alternating  current,  but  very  little  impedance  to  the  intermittent 
direct  current  flowing  out  from  its  middle  tap,  because  an  equal  amount 
oif  current  comes  from  each  end  and  flows  in  opposite  directions  around 
the  'core  of  the  choke  coil.  Assuming  that  at  a  given  instant  the 
terminal  A  of  the  secondary  of  the  supply  transformer  is  positive, 
the  path  of  the  current  will  be  as  shown  by  the  arrowheads.  Since 
current  cannot  enter  the  solution  of  the  cell  by  way  of  an  aluminum 
electrode,  the  5  amperes  have  to  pass  through  one-half  of  the  choke- 
coil  winding  and  out  of  the  middle  tap  into  the  battery  B,  from  which 
it  enters  the  rectifier  cell  through  the  iron  electrode  and  returns 
through  the  aluminum  electrode  at  the  right,  back  to  the  other  ter- 
minal D  of  the  transformer  secondary.  Since  the  tap  point  of  the 
autotransformer  C  is  at  its  middle  point,  the  energy  delivered  to  its 
lower  half  acting  as  a  primary  coil  is  transferred  by  transformer  action 
to  its  upper  half,  so  that  the  10-ampere  pulsating  direct  current 
is  furnished  by  the  combined  currents  of  5  amperes  in  each  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  coil  C  It  follows  that  at  any  instant  there  is  twice  as 
much  current  through  the  direct-current  circuit  B  as  through  the 
alternating-current  circuit,  but  at  half  the  voltage. 

Thus,  if  both  the  alternating-current  and  the  direct-current 
voltages  are  measiu^  by  alternating-current  voltmeters,  which  give 
effective  values,  the  alternating-ciuTent  voltage  would  be,  say,  100 
volts;  and  the  direct-current  voltage  would  be  50  volts.  In  prac- 
tice the  direct-current  voltage  would  be  less  than  50  volts  on  ac- 
count of  voltage  drops  and  leakage  in  the  cell. 

With  each  reversal  of  the  alternating-current  voltage,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  alternating-current  circuit,  including  the 
coil  C,  is  reversed  and  each  aluminum  electrode  alternates  with  the 
other  in  becoming  an  active  negative  terminal  and  then  an  inactive 
positive,  but  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  direct  current  through  the 
battery  B  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  aluminum  valve  rectifier  is  adapted  for  rectifying  relatively 
small  currents  (up  to  about  25  amperes  direct  current),  its  capacity 
being  limited  by  the  heating  of  the  cells.  The  eflSciency  is  low,  rang- 
ing from  50  to  60  per  cent  in  practice.  The  power  factor  is  never 
over  90  per  cent,  even  on  full  load.    The  highest  effective  value  of 
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the  alternating-current  voltage  that  can  be  used  with  the  cell  at 
normal  operating  temperatures  is  about  175  volts,  which  means 
that  about  55  volts  will  be  obtained  on  the  direct-current  side. 

As  electrolytes,  ammonium  phosphate  or  sodium  phosphate 
are  considered  best.  The  cell  should  be  artificially  cooled  to  work 
satisfactorily.  The  voltage  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  resistance 
in  either  the  alternating-current  or  the  direct-current  circuits,  but 
a  better  method  is  by  adjusting  the  alternating-current  voltage 
by  a  small  autotransformer  having  a  number  of  taps.  The  greatest 
advantage  of  the  aluminum  valve  rectifier  is  its  cheapness  and  ^m- 


plidty.  On  account  of  its  small  direct-current  output,  its  poor 
efficiency,  and  comparatively  high  cost  of  maintenance,  it  is  not  as 
yet  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Mercury-V^ror  Arc  Rectifier.  The  mercury-vapor  arc  rectifier, 
like  the  aluminum  valve  rectifier,  operates  by  the  action  of  electric 
valves.  The  rectifier  bulb  consists  of  a  closed  glass  vessel  provided 
with  four  electrodes;  those  marked  AA,  Fig.  292,  called  anodes  (or 
positives)  are  of  graphite,  and  the  other  two  B  and  C,  called  cathodes, 
are  of  mercury.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  bulb  which  contains 
only  mercury  vapor.     This  like  other  metal  vapors  is  an  electrical 
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conductor  under  some  conditions,  and  the  graphite  or  positive 
electrodes  are  immersed  in  this  vapor.  A  pool  of  mercury  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb  forms  the  negative  electrode  or  cathode  B, 
and  the  small  electrode  C  is  used  merely  for  starting  the  mercury  arc 
between  A  and  B. 

The  rectifying  action  depends  on  the  properties  of  mercury  in 
the  presence  of  mercury  vapor,  as  follows:  Current  can  readily 
pass  from  either  of  the  solid  graphite  electrodes  to  the  mercury 
vapor,  but  if  it  is  attempted 
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to  reverse  the  direction  of  the 
current,  a  very  high  apparent 
resistance  is  developed  at  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  elec- 
trode which  prevents  the  flow 
of  current  from  B  to  A.  The 
diagram  of  electrical  connec- 
tions for  a  mercury  rectifier  is 
given  in  Fig.  293.  The  alter, 
nating-current  supply  circuit 
is  connected  to  the  two  posi- 
tive electrodes  A  and  A'  of 
the  bulb  and  also  to  two  re- 
actance coils  F  and  E,  On 
account  of  the  check-valve 
action  just  described,  the  pul- 
sations of  the  alternating  cur- 
rent pass  alternately  from  A 
and  A*  into  the  mercury  (neg- 
ative) electrode  fi,  from  which 
they  are  delivered  as  an  tmi-directional  current  for  charging  the 
storage  battery  J.  When  the  bulb  starts  to  rectify  there  is  a  high 
resistance  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  which  must  be  broken  down 
before  current  can  pass.  This  cathode  resistance  acts  like  an  insulat- 
ing film  over  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  but  when  a  current  is  once 
started  it  will  continue  to  flow,  meeting  with  but  small  resistance 
as  long  as  the  current  is  uninterrupted.  The  briefest  interruption, 
however,  permits  the  cathode  resistance  to  increase  enormously, 
and  thus  stop  the  action  of  the  bulb. 


rQ  T 

Fig.  293.     ConnectioDB  for  Mercury- Vapor 
Arc  Rectifier 
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In  order  to  break  down  the  cathode  resistance,  on  starting  the 
rectifier,  the  bulb  is  tilted  or  shaken  so  that  the  small  starting  anode 
C,  Fig.  293,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  cathode  fi  by  a  mercury 
bridge.  Current  then  passes  between  C  and  B  and  the  little  stream 
of  mercury  which  bridges  the  space  between  the  electrodes  breaks 
with  a  spark  when  the  bulb  is  returned  to  its  normal  vertical  posi- 
tion. This  spark  or  initial  arc  breaks  down  the  cathode  resistance 
by  forming  mercury  vapor  which  enables  the  graphite  anodes  to 
become  active  and  the  rectifying  action  to  start.  After  the  tube  is 
in  operation,  the  circuit  through  C  is  opened  by  a  switch. 

The  action  of  the  rectifier  may  be  followed  in  detail  with  the 
aid  of  Fig.  293.  Let  us  assume  an  instant  when  the  terminal  H 
of  the  supply  transformer  is  positive,  then  the  path  of  the  current 
will  be  shown  by  the  small  arrowheads,  the  electrode  A  will  be 
positive,  and  the  current  is  free  to  flow  from  A  across  the  merciu'y 
vapor  to  By  the  mercury  negative  electrode  (cathode).  From  B 
the  current  passes  through  the  storage  battery  J,  through  the  re- 
actance coil  E,  and  back  to  the  negative  terminal  G  of  the  trans- 
former. A  moment  later  when  the  impressed  voltage  falls  below  a 
value  suflScient  to  maintain  the  arc  against  the  counter-electromotive 
force  of  the  arc  and  storage  battery,  the  current  would  be  interrupted 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  cycle  before  the  current  from  anode  A' 
could  be  established. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  interruption  two  reactance  (choke) 
coils  F  and  E  are  connected  in  the  circuit,  as  shown.  The  inductance 
of  these  coils  delays  the  decreasing  current  from  one  anode,  as  Ay  until 
the  voltage  of  the  transformer  has  passed  through  zero,  reverses, 
and  builds  up  to  such  a  value  as  to  cause  A'  to  start  an  arc  between 
it  and  the  mercury  cathode  B.  The  path  of  the  current  is  now  from 
G  down  to  A\  across  the  mercury  vapor  to  5,  out  through  J,  the 
coil  Fy  and  back  to  Hy  which  is  now  the  negative  terminal.  The  new 
path  is  indicated  by  the  arrows  enclosed  in  circles.  A  moment 
later  A  again  becomes  active,  and  the  path  of  the  current  is  again 
indicated  by  the  plain  arrowheads  as  at  first.  Mercury-vapor 
rectifiers  as  made  for  charging  storage  batteries,  operating  arc  lamps, 
small  direct-current  motors,  etc.,  are  furnished  in  four  sizes,  suitable 
for  10,  20,  30,  and  40  amperes  of  direct  current,  respectively.  They 
are  designed  for  a  frequency  of  60  cycles,  but  can  be  adapted  to  com- 
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mercial  frequencies  from  25  to  140  cycles  per  second.  They  are  made 
for  the  standard  secondary  alternating  voltages  of  110  and  220  volts. 
The  effidency  varies  with  the  direct-current  voltage  delivered, 
and  ranges  from  about  75  per  cent  from  one  quarter  to  full  load  when 
the  direct-current  voltage  averaged  80  volts,  up  to  over  80  per  cent 
fOT  direct-current  voltages  averaging  112  volts. 


nj.  294.     Front  uid  Back  View  ol  MenuryVapar  Arc  ReotiSet  Equipmgnt 

The  rectifier  tubes  differ  in  size  according  to  their  ampere  rating 
and  in  shape  according  to  the  direct-current  voltage  for  which  they 
are  designed.  The  average  life  of  a  tube  under  normal  operating 
conditions  is  about  600  hours,  when  a  new  tube  should  be  substituted. 

Fig.  292  shows  two  different  voltage  types  of  the  30-ampere 
size  of  tube  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  The  tube  on  the 
left  is  for  direct-current  voltages  from  25  to  45  volts;  and  the  tube 
on  the  right  is  for  90  to  250  volts. 

A  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  direct-current  voltage  is  easily 
obtained  by  manipulating  the  dial  switch  mounted  on  the  panel, 
shown  in  Figs.  294  and  295, 
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Rg.  294  shows  front  and  rear  views  of  a  complete  mercury  arc 
rectifier  -outfit  with  switchboard  panel,  as  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Fig.  295  shows  the  front,  rear,  and  side  views 
of  such  an  outfit  with  standard  dimensions.  The  outfit  consists  of 
a  rectifier  tube,  reactance,  regulating  compensator,  and  panel. 
The  panel  is  completely  wired  and  simply  requires  connections  to  be 
made  to  the  secondaries  of  the  supply  transformer  and  to  the  direct- 
current  load  circuit.  The  equipment  of  the  panel  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  295. 

The  double-pole  'line  switch"  to  the  left  in  Figs.  294  and  295 
connects  to  the  alternating  supply  circuit.    The  circuit  breaker  at  the 
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top  of  the  panel  protects  the  direct-current  circuit  from  excessive 
current.  The  "starting  switch"  is  a  single-pole  double-throw 
spring  switch  which  is  used  to  start  the  tube  on  a  resbtance  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  panel.  The  "anode  switch"  b  an  auxiliary  spring 
switch  mechanically  operated  by  the  "starting  switch"  and  auto- 
matically opens  the  starting  anode  circuit  as  soon  as  the  handle  of 
the  "starting  switch"  is  released. 

The  dial  switch  is  provided  with  a  double  set  of  contact  buttons, 
one  set  for  rough  and  the  other  for  fine  regulation  of  the  direct- 
current  voltage.     These  contact   buttons   are   connected   to  taps 
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brought  out  from  the  regulating  compensator  mounted  at  the  back 
of  the  panel. 

Another  important  application  of  the  mercury-vapor  rectifier 
is  in  connection  with  street  and  out-door  lighting  by  series,  constant, 
direct-current  arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  arc  lamps  commonly 
used  for  this  service  are  known  as  'Imninous  arc"  and  "flame  arc" 
lamps.  The  series  incandescent  lamps  for  this  service  have  filaments 
of  tungsten,  and  are  made  for  candle  powers  ranging  from  25  to  80, 
and  for  currents  of  4  and  6.6  amperes. 

This  system  of  series,  constant,  direct-current  lighting  involves 
an  alternator  delivering  alternating  current  at  2,200  volts  to  the 
primary  of  a  constant-current  transformer  whose  secondary  is 
designed  to  give  a  constant  alternating  current  of  either  4  or  6.6 
amperes  at  a  voltage  depending  upon  the  number  of  arc  lamps  in 
series  to  be  supplied.  A  merciu'y-vapor  rectifier  is  then  used  to 
convert  the  constant  alternating  current  into  a  constant  direct 
current  suitable  for  use  in  the  arc  lamps. 

The  rectifiers  constructed  for  this  service  differ  from  those 
described  above  only  in  certain  details.  The  rectifier  tubes  are 
operated  in  oil-filled  tanks,  for  cooling  purposes,  and  the  voltages 
of  the  rectified  current  range  from  1,200  volts  in  the  12-light  outfit 
up  to  6,450  volts  in  the  75-light  outfit.  Rectifier  tubes  can  be  built 
for  voltages  up  to  13,000. 

ROTARY  OR  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTER 

The  rotary  or  synchronous  converter  is  a  machine  for  convert- 
ing alternating  current  into  direct  ciurent,  or  vice  versd.  The  import- 
ance that  such  machines  have  assumed  in  the  electrical  industry 
is  due  to  several  causes: 

(a)  It  is  necessary,  for  economic  reasons,  to  use  alternating 
current  at  high  voltages  in  long-distance  transmission,  as  explained 
on  page  4.  Therefore,  rotary  converters  are  required  for  chang- 
ing the  alternating  current  into  direct  current  for  use  in  electric 
railway  motors,  which  must  be  supplied  with  direct  current  from 
the  trolley  wire  at  points  at  a  distance  from  the  power  house. 

(b)  Rotary  converters  are  needed  for  charging  storage  bat- 
teries in  places  where  the  central  station  supplies  alternating  cur- 
rent, and  inverted  rotaries  are  necessary  for  factory  driving  with 
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alternating-current  motors  in  cases  where  direct  current  only  is 
supplied  by  central  stations. 

(c)  Direct  current  is  necessary  in  many  of  the  chemical  and 
electro-metallurgical  industries  such  as  the  electrolytic  reduction  of 
aluminum  from  its  ores,  the  electrolytic  refining  of  copper,  etc.  If 
alternating  current  is  generated  and  transmitted  to  these  establish- 
ments, it  must  be  converted  into  direct  current  before  it  can  be 
utilized. 

The  rotary  converter  is  chiefly  used  to  convert  polyphase  alter- 
nating currents  into  direct  current  on  a  large  scale. 

Comparison  with  Direct-Current  Dynamo.  In  general  appear- 
ance and  construction,  the  rotary  converter  resembles  the  direct- 
current  generator  very  closely.  The  chief  outward  difference  is  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  collector  rings  concentric  with  the  shaft  on 
one  side  of  the  armature,  and  the  commutator  is  very  much  larger 
than  in  the  ordinary  direct-current  generator.  Another  point  of 
difference  is  in  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  magnetic  circuit, 
including  yoke  and  magnet  cores,  which  are  smaller  than  would  be 
usual  or  desirable  in  ordinary  direct-current  generators. 

Under  the  usual  condition  of  running,  the  armature  is  driven, 
as  in  a  simple  synchronous  motor,  by  alternating  current  supplied 
to  the  collector  rings  from  an  external  source.  While  so  revolving 
direct  current  can  be  taken  from  brushes  bearing  upon  the  com- 
mutator. 

The  current  in  the  armature  of  a  rotary  converter  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  difference  between  the  inflowing  alternating  cur- 
rents and  the  outflowing  direct  current.  The  average  value  of  the 
current  in  a  given  armature  conductor  is,  therefore,  smaller  in  value 
than  in  the  corresponding  direct-current  generator,  and  the  heat- 
ing effect  PR  is  correspondingly  less.  Furthermore,  the  magnetizing 
action  of  the  inflowing  alternating  current  upon  the  armature  is 
almost  completely  neutralized  by  the  magnetizing  action  of  the 
outflowing  direct  current.  Therefore,  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
conductors  may  be  wound  upon  a  given  armature  core  if  the  arma- 
ture is  to  be  used  for  a  rotary  converter,  than  would  be  permissible 
if  the  armature  were  to  be  used  for  a  direct-current  generator. 
That  is,  the  allowable  power  output  of  a  machine  of  given  size 
is  not  limited  to  so  small  a  value  if  the  machine  is  to  be  used  as 
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TABLE  IX 
Power  Ratines  or  Rotarj'  Converters  la  Kilowatts 
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Single- 
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Current 

Phase 

Phase 
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Phaae 

Dynamo 

Converter 

Converter 

Converter 

Converter 

100 

85 

■32 

162 

192 
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a  polyphase  rotary  converter,  as  it  would  be  if  the  machine  were 
to  be  used  as  a  direct-current  generator. 

Table  IX  gives  the  power  ratings  which  a  machine  that  would 
be  rated  at  100  kw.  if  used  as  a  direct-current  generator  has,  when 
it  is  used  as  a  single-phase,  three-phase,  two-phase  (four-ring),  and 
six-phase  converter,  respectively. 

To  Make  a  Direct-Current  Dynamo  into  a  Rotary  Converter. 
Consider  an  ordinary  bipolar"  direct-current  dynamo.  Ima^ne 
two  opposite  commutator  bars  of  the 
machine  to  be  marked  a  and  6,  re- 
spectively. Fig.  296.  Let  the  field  mag- 
net of  the  machine  be  excited,  and 
the  armature  be  driven  at  a  speed  of 
n  revolutions  per  second  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow.  At  a  ^ven  instant  the  marked 
bars  will  be  midway  between  the 
direct-current  brushes,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Let  us  call  the  position  of  the 
armature  at  this  instant  the  position 
A,  Fig.  297,  and  let  us  consider  the 
way  in  which  the  electromotive  force 

between  the  given   pair  of  commutator  bars  a  and  h  changes  as 
the  armature  rotates. 

(1)  While  the  armature  is  making  the  first  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution from  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  bar  a  touches 
the  4-  brush  and  bar  6  touches  the  —  brush;  and  the  electromotive 
force  between  the  bars  will  grow  from  zero  to  the  full  value  £  of  the 
direct  electromotive  force  between  the  brushes. 
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(2)  While  the  armature  is  making  the  second  quarter  of  a 
revolution  from  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  they  are 
again  midway  beween  the  direct-current  brushes;  and  the  electro- 
motive force  between  the  bars  will  drop  from  the  value  E  to  zero. 

(3)  While  the  armatiu-e  is  making  the  third  quarter  of  a 
revolution  from  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  bar  a 
touches  the  —  brush,  and  bar  b  touches  the  +  brush;  and  the  electro- 
motive force  between  the  bars,  which  must  now  be  considered  as 
negative,  will  grow  from  zero  to  the  value  E, 

(4)  While  the  armature  is  making  the  fourth  quarter  of  a 
revolution  from  the  A  position,  the  bars  will  move  until  they  are 
again  midway  between  the  direct-current  brushes;  and  the  electro- 
motive force  between  the  bars,  which  is  still  to  be  considered  as 
negative,  will  drop  from  the  value  E  to  zero. 


v/^evofuiioif. 
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Fig.  297.     E.M.F.  Curve  for  One  Revolution  of  D.  C.  Dynamo 

These  successive  changes  of  electromotive  force,  between  the 
given  pair  a  6  of  commutator  bars,  which  occur  during  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  armature,  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  297. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  between  the 
bars  a  and  h  is  an  alternating  electromotive  force,  and  that  this 
alternating  electromotive  force  passes  through  a  cycle  of  values 
during  each  revolution  of  the  armature,  so  that  iU  frequency  is  equal 
to  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  armature  in  the  case  of  a  bipolar 
machine. 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  alternating  electromotive  force 
between  a  given  pair  of  commutator  bars  a  6  on  a  direct-current 
dynamo  may  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  alternating  current; 
or  the  direct-current  dynamo  may  be  made  into  an  alternator  by. 
providing  a  pair  of  insulated  metal  collecting  rings  connected  per- 
manently to  the  bars  a  and  b,  respectively,  and  which  are  kept  in 
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continuous  connection  with  an  outside  circuit  by  means  of  an 
auxiliary  pair  of  brushes,  that  is,  brushes  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  direct-current  brushes 
before  mentioned. 

A  direct-current  dynamo  made  into 

an  alternator  in  this  manner  but  with  its  ,'"    ^ — *.^' 

direct-current   brushes  and   commutator  '    /     ^^o  /    "">    ' 

kept  intact,  and  provided  with  two  col-  /    /     ^     /  o^,    \ 

lecting-  rings  only,  is  called  a  single-phase  ^^    \    \     \r*     j 

rotary  converter.    When  the  mlachine  is  pro-  *\  '\^      ^    \    /    , 

vided,  as  explained  below,  with  three  col-  \^  ^"*— -'^^' 

lecting    rings,   four   collecting    rings,    or  "77   ' 

six  collecting  rings,  it  is  called  a  polyphase  /  / 

rotary  converter.  ^ig.  298.    Brush  and  Commu- 

Three-Ring  Converter.     Three  equi-        *'*°Ri^c?rvi?i7^"^ 
distant  commutator  bars    a,    6,    and  c, 

Fig.  298,  of  a  direct-current  dynamo  are  connected  to  three 
collector  rings.  It  is  shown  later  in  this  discussion  that  the 
electromotive  force  between  bars  a  and  6  is,  in  phase,  120  degrees 
ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between  bars  b  and  c,  and  240  degrees 
ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between  bars  c  and  a.  Three 
electromotive  forces  related  in  this  way  are  called  three-pha^se  electro- 
motive forces;  and  a  direct-current  dynamo 
provided  with  three  slip-rings  as  specified, 
is  called  a  three-phase,  or  three-ring,  rotary 
converter. 

Four-Rkig    Converter.      Four    equi- 
distant  commutator    bars    a,   b,    a',    V,      ' 
Fig.  299,  of  a  direct-current  dynamo  are      "  J 

connected  to  four  collecting  rings.     Then      \   \  ,       /' 

the  electromotive  force  between  the  rings         *n,    ^*-^.--'''  y 
a  and  a'  is  at  its  zero  value  when   the 
electromotive  force  between  rings  b  and 
V  is  at  its  greatest  value,  or  vice  versd.    Two 

,  .        .  1  1  •        1  •  ^*8-  209.     Bruflh  and  Commu- 

electromotive  forces  related  in  this  way  are         tator  Diagram  for  Four- 

*^  Ring  Converter 

called  two-phase  electromotive  forces;  and  a 

direct-current   dynamo   with   four   collecting   rings,   as    specified, 

is  called  a  two-phase,  or  more  accurately,  a  four-ring  rotary  converter. 
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Six-Ring  Converter.  Six  equidistant  commutator  bars  a,  b, 
c,  a\  b\  c\  Fig.  300,  of  a  direct-current  dynamo,  are  connected  to  six 
slip-rings.  Such  a  machine  is  called  a  six-phase  or  six-ring  rotary 
converter.  The  electromotive  force  between  the  rings  a  and  a'  is, 
in  phase,  120  degrees  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between  rings 
b  and  b\  and  240  degrees  ahead  of  the  electromotive  force  between 
rings  c  and  c\  Three  electromotive  forces  so  related  are  called  three- 
pha^e  electromotive  forces;  and  a  six-ring  rotary  converter  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  supplied  with  three-phase  alternating  currents. 

Multipolar  Rotary  Converters.  The  discussion  already  given 
on  converters  refers,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  a  bipolar  machine. 
In  case  of  a  multipolar  d.  c.  dynamo,  having  p  field  poles,  the 
connections  of  the  n  rings  of  an  w-ring  converter  are  as  follows: 

Ring  1  is  connected  to  the  —  equidistant  commutator  bars 

which,  for  a  given  position  of  the  armature,  are  squarely  opposite 

the  centers  of,  say,  the  north  poles  of 
the  field  magnet.  Let  i  be  the  distance 
between  the  commutator  bars  to  which 
ring  1  is  connected.    Ring  2  is  connected 

p 
to  the  —  equidistant  conunutator  bars 

^     1 
,      .  ,     which  are  —  of  d  ahead  of  the  bars  con- 


%•' 


nected  to  ring  1;  ring  S  is  connected  to 

p 
the  -^  equidistant  conmiutator  bars  which 

2 

Fig.  300.    Brush  and  Comma-     are  —  of  d  ahead  of  the  bars  connected 

tator  Diagram  for  Six-  i^ 

Ring  Converter 

to  ring  1;  and  so  on. 

For  example^  a  6-pole  direct-current  dynamo  with  72  conmiu- 
tator bars,  to  be  made  into  a  three-ring  converter,  would  have  ring 
1  connected  to  commutator  bars  J,  25^  and  Jfi;  ring  ^  connected  to 
conunutator  bars  9,  S3,  and  57;  and  ring  3  connected  to  commutator 
bars  17,  41>  and  63, 

E.  M.  F.  Relations  for  Rotary  Converter.  Let  E  be  the  value 
of  the  steady  electromotive  force  between  the  direct-current  brushes 
of  a  rotary  converter;  and  let  Ei,  E9,  E4,  E^,  be  the  effective  values 
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of  the  alternating  electromotive  force  between  adjacent  collecting 
rings  of  a  two-ring,  three-ring,  four-ring,  and  six-ring  rotary  con- 
verter, respectively.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  relationship  between 
these  various  electromotive  forces. 

Relationship  between  E  and  E^.  The  maximum  value  of  the 
alternating  electromotive  force  between  the  collecting  rings  of  a 
two-ring  converter  occurs  at  the  instant  when  the  commutator 
bars  to  which  the  collecting  rings  are  connected  are  in  contact  with 
the  direct-current  brushes,  and  this  maximum  value  is,  of  course, 
equal  to  E,  Therefore,  the  effective  value  E%  of  the  alternating 
electromotive  force  between  the  sUp'rings  of  a  two-ring  converter  is 

E 
equal  to  ^— .     That  is 


£,= 


E 


\/^ 


(41) 


Relationship  between  E2  and  E%.  The  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  E^  and  Ez  will  be  carried  out  for  a  very  special  case, 
namely,  where  the  armature  has  18 
conductors;  and  this  special  discus- 
sion will  lead  to  a  very  simple  geo- 
metrical construction  which  will 
easily  give  the  relationship  between 
£2,  Ezy  Ei,  and  E^,  and  will  also 
show  the  phase  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous electromotive  forces  of  a  three- 
ring,  of  a  foiu'-ring,  or  of  a  six-ring 
converter. 

Fig.  301  represents  a  direct- 
current  ring-wound  armature  having 
18  conductors,  each  conductor  representing  a  turn  of  wire.  Con- 
sider the  conductor  a.  This  conductor  has  an  alternating  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  it  as  the  armature  rotates.  Let  this  alter- 
nating electromotive  force  (effective  value)  be  represented  by  the 
short  line  a  in  Fig.  302. 

Consider  the  next  following  conductor  6.  The  alternating  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  this  conductor  has  the  same  value  as  that 


Fig.  301.     Diagram  of  a  D.  C.  Ring* 
Wound  Armature 


J 
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induced  in  conductor  a,  but  is  behind  it  in  phase  by  the  angle 


360' 
18 


=20**,  where  18  is  the  total  number  of  armature  conductors.    Let 

the  electromotive  force  induced  in  conductor  b  be 
represented  by  the  short  line  b  in  Fig.  302. 

Similarly,  the  short  lines  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  etc.,  in  Fig. 
302,  represent  the  alternating  electromotive  forces 
(effective  values)  induced  in  the  conductors  c,  d,  e,  /, 

Fig.  302.     E.M.P.  ,  »      7     ,^7 

Diagram  for        0,  CtC. 

Fig.  801  ^  , 

Consider  first  the  two-nng  converter.  Suppose 
that  its  slip-ring  1  is  connected  to  the  commutator  bar  which  is 
between  conductors  r  and  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  301;  then  its  other 
slip-ring  will  be  connected  to  the  bar  which  is  between  conductors 
i  and  j,  and  the  alternating  electromotive  force  E2  between  these 
two  slip-rings  will  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  a, 
6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h,  and  i  (Fig.  302),  as  shown  in  Fig.  303.  That  is, 
£2  (effective  value)  is  represented  by  the  diameter  of  the  polygon 
(circle)  in  Fig.  303. 

Consider  now  the  three-ring  converter.  Suppose  its  three  rings 
are  connected  as  shown  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  in  Fig.  301. 
Then  the  electromotive  force  E\y  between  rings  1  and  2  is  the  vector 
sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
303;  the  electromotive  force  £"j,  between  rings  2  and  5,  is  the  vector 

sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  g,  h,  i, 
j,  k,  and  I,  as  shown  in  Fig.  303  and 
the  electromotive  force  -£'"3,  between 
rings  3  and  1,  is  the  vector  sum  of  the 
electromotive  forces  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  and  r, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  303. 

Therefore,  the  effective  value  of  the 
electromotive  force  E2  between  the  two 
rings  of  a  two-ring  converter,  being 
represented  by  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
the  effective  value  of  the  electromotive 
force  Ez,  between  any  two  rings  of  a  three-ring  converter  is  repre- 
sented by  a  120-degree  chord  of  the  same  circle.    Therefore 


Fig.  303.     E.M.F.    Relations    in 

Two-,  and  Throe-Ring 

Converter 


Ei  = 


XEi 
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or,  using  the  value  of  Et  from  equation  (41),  we  have 


V  S  E 

Et=  -ji-  X  -7-=  =  0.612  E 
2  V  2 


(42) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  order  to  make  a  direct-current  machine 
into  a  three-,  four-,  or  six-ring  converter,  the  number  of  armature 
conductors  must  be  divisible  by  the  number  of  rings.  Therefore, 
the  armature  shown  in  Fig.  301  is  not  suitable  for  a  four-ring  con- 
verter, although  it  is  suitable  for  a  three-ring  converter. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  if  the  effective  value  of 
El  is  represented  by  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  then  the  effective  value 
of  £3  is  represented  by  a  120-degree  chord,  the  effective  value  of  Ei 


Fig.  304.    E.M.F.  Relations  in  a  Four- 
Ring  Converter 


Fig.  305.     E.M.F.  Relations  in  a  Sii- 
Ring  Ck)nverter 


is  represented  by  a  90-degree  chord,  and  the  effective  value  of  E^ 
is  represented  by  a  60-degree  chord  of  the  same  circle.   This  is  shown 
in  Figs.  303,  304,  and  305. 
From  Fig.  304,  we  have 


£4  = 


E, 


or,  substituting  the  value  of  E^  from  equation  (41),  we  have 


1  E 

Ei^TTirX 


12 


V    2 


2 


(43) 
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From  Fig.  305  we  have 


E^  =  —  Ei 


or,  substituting  the  value  of  E2  from  equation  (41),  we  have 

£,  =  i-  X  -^  =  0.354E  (44) 

2       V  2 

Summary  of  E.  M.  F.  Relations  for  the  Rotary  Converter.  Let  E 
be  the  electromotive  force  between  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a 
rotary  converter;  then, 

E2  =  0.707  E 
£s=  0.612  ^B 
Ei  =  0.500  E 
E,  =  0.354  E 


(45) 


in  which  £2,  E^,  Ea,  and  £«,  are  the  effective  values  of  the  alternating 
electromotive  force  between  adjacent  collecting  rings  on  a  two- 
ring,  three-ring,  four- ring,  and  six-ring  converter,  respectively,  and  E 
is  the  steady  value  of  the  electromotive  force  between  the  direct- 
current  brushes  in  each  case. 

ExampUa.     If  a  rotary  converter  is  to  deliver  direct  current  at  500  volts : 

(a)  It  must  be  supplied  with  single-phase  alternating  current  at  353.5 
volts  efifective  if  it  is  a  two-ring  converter. 

(b)  It  must  be  supplied  with  three-phase  currents  at  306  volts  effective 
between  each  pair  of  the  three  supply  mains,  if  the  converter  is  a  three-ring 
converter. 

(c)  It  must  be  supplied  with  two-phase  currents  over  four-wire  supply 
mains  with  250  volts  effective  between  mains  connected  to  adjacent  collector 
ringS)  or  353.5  volts  effective  between  mains  connected  to  opposite  collector 
rings,  if  the  converter  is  a  four-ring  converter. 

(d)  It  must  be  supplied  with  six-phase  currents  over  six-wire  supply 
mains,  with  177  volts  effective  between  the  mains  connected  to  adjacent  col- 
lector rings;  or  with  306  volts  effective  between  the  mains  connected  to  rings  / 
and  S;  or  with  353.5  volts  effective  between  the  mains  connected  to  opposite 
collector  rings. 

Modification  of  Theoretical  Voltage  Ratios  in  Actual  Machines. 
The  theoretical  ratios  of  alternating  to  direct-current  voltage  are 
not  always  found  to  hold  good  in  practice.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  chief  among  which  are:  the  deviation  of  the  generator 
voltage  from  a  sine  wave;  the  voltage  drop  in  the  armature  wind- 
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TABLE  X 
Voltage  Ratios  of  Rotary  Converters 


Pbbcbntaqe  Pole  Arc 

50  Per  Cent 

67  Per  Cent 

74  Per  Cent 

80  Per  Cent 

[  650-volt 

67 

63 

62 

61.5 

Three-phase  \ 

260-volt 

67.6 

63.5 

62.5 

62 

125-volt 

68 

63.8 

63 

62.5 

550-volt 

78 

73.5 

72.5 

72 

Two-phase     •    250-volt 

79 

74 

73 

72.5 

1  125-volt 

79.5 

74.5 

73.5 

73 

ings;  the  position  of  the  direct-current  brushes  on  the  commutator; 
and  the  degree  of  field  excitation. 

As  the  direct-current  voltage  at  the  commutator  brushes, 
neglecting  the  resistance  drop  IR  in  the  converter,  is  equal  to  the 
maximum  instantaneous  voltage  between  opposite  collector  rings, 
a  flat-top  wave  gives  a  higher  ratio,  i,  e,,  lower  direct-current  volt- 
age, and  a  peaked  wave  a  lower  ratio,  i.e.,  higher  direct-current 
voltage,  for  the  same  impressed  alternating-current  voltage.  More- 
over, the  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  wave  impressed  by  the 
generator  upon  the  converter,  is  modified  by  the  form  of  the  counter- 
electromotive  force  wave  of  the  converter.  Hence,  a  short  pole  arc 
of  the  converter,  producing  a  peaked  wave  of  counter-electromotive 
force,  tends  to  lower  the  direct-current  voltage,  and  a  long  pole  arc 
tends  to  raise  the  direct-current  voltage,  for  the  same  impressed 
alternating  voltage. 

A  displacement  of  the  brushes  from  the  neutral  point  decreases 
the  direct-current  voltage  for  a  given  alternating-current  voltage, 
the  variation  in  extreme  cases  amounting  to  several  per  cent. 
,^  Over-excitation  of  the  field  magnet  may  increase  the  direct- 
current  voltage  one  or  two  per  cent;  while  with  under-excitation,  i.  e., 
with  lagging  current  in  the  armature,  the  direct-current  voltage  may  be 
decreased  one  or  two  per  cent  for  a  given  alternating-current  voltage. 

Under  average  conditions  of  full-load  operation,  the  standard 
types  of  converters  have  ratios  aUemating-current  voltage  -7- direct^ 
current  voltage,  approximately  as  given  in  Table  X. 

In  the  normal  operation  of  the  rotary  converter,  namely,  when 
furnishing  direct  current,  the  drop  in  the  armature  reduces  the 
direct-current  voltage.     When  run  as  an  inverted  converter,  i.  e., 
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when  delivering  alternating  current,  direct  current  being  fed  to  the 
brushes,  the  drop  is  on  the  alternating-current  side;  consequently 
the  voltage  ratio  of  a  converter  is  lower  when  it  is  run  inverted. 

For  preliminary  calculations  where  the  data  of  operation  is 
not  known,  the  following  voltage  ratios  may  be  used  with  most 
standard  converters: 


No  load 

Full  load 

For  Ringle-phase 

71.6 

73 

For  two-phase 

71.5 

73 

For  three-phase 

61 

62.6 

For  Rix-phase 

71.6 

73 

(measured  on 

diameter) 

For  six-phase 

•^   .           61 

62.6 

(measured  on 

alternate  rings) 

In  operating  rotary  converters,  it  is  customary  to  make  allowance 
for  the  departure  of  the  actual  voltage  ratio  from  the  normal  ratio. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  cannot  always  be  pre- 
determined; but  any  ordinary  departure  from  the  theoretical  volt- 
age may  be  easily  compensated  for  by  using  transformers  provided 
with  taps  on  the  secondary  windings  which  will  permit  a  voltage 
change  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Current  Relations  for  Rotary  G)nverter.  The  rotary  converter, 
as  ordinarily  used  to  convert  alternating  current  to  direct  current, 
behaves  as  a  synchronous  motor  so  far  as  its  intake  of  alternating 
current  or  currents  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  synchronous 
motor  with  a  given  belt  load,  the  intake  of  alternating  current  varies 
with  the  degree  of  field  excitation,  the  intake  of  current  being  a 
minimum  for  a  certain  field  excitation,  and  the  power  factor  nearly 
unity  (see  page  226).  In  the  case  of  the  rotary  converter  also,  the 
intake  of  alternating  current  or  currents  is  a  minimum,  and  its  power 
factor  is  unity  for  a  certain  field  excitation,  the  direct-current  output 
of  power  being  given.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  definite 
relation  between  the  direct-current  /  delivered  by  the  converter, 
and  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  ciurent  flowing  in  at  each 
collecting  ring.  In  fact 

U  =  1.414  / 
/,  =  0.943  / 
/4  =  0.707  1 
U  =  0.471  / 


(46) 
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in  which  /j,  h,  I  a,  and  /«  are  the  effective  values  of  the  alternating 
current  entering  at  each  collector  ring  of  a  two-ring,  three-ring, 
four-ring,  or  six-ring  converter,  respectively;  and  /  is  the  direct 
current  delivered  by  the  converter.  These  equations  (46)  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  converter  has  unity  power  factor  as  above 
pointed  out,  and  that  the  intake  of  power  is  equal  to  the  output  of 
power,  i.  e.,  the  losses  of  power  in  the  machine  are  ignored. 

Derivation  of  the  Equations  for  1%  and  1 3,  The  method  of  deriv- 
ing equations  (46)  vnll  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  deriving  the  first 
two,  namely,  the  equations  for  h  and  /a. 

The  direct-current  output  of  power  from  the  converter  is  EI,  E 
being  the  electromotive  force  betWfeen  the  direct-current  brushes, 
and  /  being  the  direct  current  delivered.  The  intake  of  power  is 
JE2/2X  power  factor;  but  since  the  power  factor  is  supposed  to  be 
unity,  the  intake  of  power  is  simply  E2/2.  Therefore,  ignoring  losses 
of  power,   we  have 

£2/2  ^^  EI 

But  £f2=  0.707  S,  by  the  first  of  equations  (45),  so  that  EJz^ 
0.707EXl2=  EL    Hence 

0.707/2  =  / 
or,  in  final  form,  the  equation  for  I2  is 

/2=  1.414/ 

The  direct-current  output  of  power  is  EI,  and  the  intake  of 

power  is  V^  3  Ezh,  the  power  factor  being  unity;  that  is,  the  power 

delivered  by  three-phase  supply  mains  is  equal  to_l/  3  times  the 
voltage  between  mains  times  the  current  in  each  main,  as  explained 
on  page  128.  Therefore,  ignoring  power  losses  in  the  machine,  we  have 

yTEsh  =  EI 
But  Es  =  0.612  E,  according  to  the  second  of  equations  (46),  so  that 

y'T  EJi  =  y^Y  X  O.6I2  X  Eh  =  el  Hence 

I^YX  0.612  /8=/ 
or,  in  final  form,  the  equation  for  /a  is 

/3  =  0.943  / 

Example,  A  rotary  converter  delivers  500  amperes  of  direct  current, 
the  field  excitation  being  adjusted  so  that  the  intake  of  alternating  current 
may  be  a  minimum. 
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(a)  If  this  converter  is  a  two-ling  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
707  amperes  of  alternating  current  from  single-phase  mains. 

(b)  If  this  converter  is  a  three-ring  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
three-phase  currents  from  three-wire  mains,  with  471.5  amperes  effective  in 
each  main. 

(c)  If  this  converter  is  a  four-ring  converter,  it  must  be  suppHed  with 
two-phase  currents  from  four-wire  supply  mains,  with  353.5  amperes  effective 
in  each  main. 

(d)  If  this  converter  is  a  six-ring  converter,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
six-phase  currents  from  six-wire  mains,  with  235.5  amperes  effective  in  each 
main. 

ROTARY  CONVERTERS  IN  PRACTICE 

Uses  of  the  Rotary  Converter.  The  uses  of  the  rotary  con- 
verter are  as  follows: 

(a)  Direct-Current  Generator  or  Motor.  The  rotary  con- 
verter may  be  used  as  a  direct-current  generator  or  motor,  in  which 
cases  the  collector  rings  are  not  used,  but  the  machine  must  be 
provided  with  a  pulley. 

(b)  Alternating-Current  Generator  or  Synchrorums  Motor.  The 
machine  may  be  driven  by  belt  and  used  to  deUver  alternating 
currents  from  its  collector  rings  as  an  ordinary  alternator;  or  the 
machine  may  be  supplied  through  its  collector  rings  with  alternat- 
ing currents,  and  may  be  driven  as  an  ordinary  synchronous  motor 
delivering  mechanical  power  to  drive  machinery.  In  either  case 
the  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  may  be  taken  from 
the  conmautator  of  the  machine,  or  from  a  separate  direct-current 
dynamo  (exciter). 

(c)  Double-Current  Generator.  The  rotary  converter  may  be 
driven  by  belt,  and  used  to  deliver  both  direct  current  and  alter- 
nating current  from  commutator  and  collector  rings,  respectively. 
When  so  used,  the  machine  is  called  a  double-current  generator. 

(d)  Regular  Rotary  Converter.  The  machine  may  be  driven 
as  a  synchronous  motor  taking  alternating  current  from  supply 
mains,  and  delivering,  not  mechanical  power,  but  electrical  power 
in  the  form  of  direct  current  from  its  commutator.  When  so  used, 
the  machine  is  called  a  rotary  converter.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
use  of  the  machine.  The  rotary  converter  does  not  require  a  pulley. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  machine  exhibits  all  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  synchronous  motor.  Thus,  with  under-excited  field  magnet, 
the  rotary  converter  takes  an  unduly  large  amount  of  alternating 
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current  from  the  supply  mains  at  a  low  power  factor.  As  the  field 
excitation  is  increased,  the  intake  of  alternating  current  decreases 
(for  given  output  of  direct-current  power),  and  the  power  factor  in- 
creases. For  a  certain  degree  of  field  excitation  the  power  factor 
is  nearly  unity,  and  the  alternating  current  or  currents  delivered 
to  the  machine  are  in  phase  with  the  alternating  electromotive  forces 
between  the  supply  mains.  When  the  field  magnet  is  over-excited, 
the  alternating  cmrents  supplied  to  the  converter  are  ahead  of  the 
alternating  electromotive  forces  in  phase,  and  the  power  factor  is 
less  than  unity. 

(e)  Inverted  Rotary  Converter.  The  machine  may  be  driven 
as  a  direct-current  motor  taking  current  from  direct-current  supply 
mains  through  its  commutator,  and  delivering,  not  mechanical 
power,  but  electrical  power  in  the  form  of  alternating  currents 
from  its  collector  rings.  When  so  used,  the  machine  is  called  an 
inverted  rotary  converter;  it  does  not  require  a  pulley. 

Starting  Rotary  G)nverters.  There  are  three  methods  in  conunon 
use  for  starting  rotary  converters,  namely,  (a)  from  the  alternating- 
current  side,  as  an  induction  motor;  (b)  from  the  direct-current 
side,  as  a  shunt  motor;  or  (c)  by  means  of  a  special  direct-connected 
starting  motor,  usually  of  the  squirrel-cage  induction  type. 

(a)  As  an  Induction  Motor.  The  first  method  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  has  been  fully  discussed  on  page  209.  It  consists 
in  supplying  polyphase  currents  at  a  suitable  voltage  to  the  collector 
rings.  The  resulting  torque  developed  by  the  armature  will  bring 
the  converter  up  to  synchronous  speed  in  from  one  to  two  minutes. 
The  proper  value  of  impressed  voltage  for  starting  is  usually  obtained 
from  taps  on  the  main  transformers.  This  method  of  starting  has 
the  advantage  of  making  synchronizing  unnecessary,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  requires  a  large  starting  current  which,  if  the  converter 
is  relatively  large  as  compared  with  the  alternator  supplying  it, 
causes  an  excessive  drop  of  voltage  throughout  the  circuit. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  met  in  this  method  of  starting  is,  that 
a  particular  direct-current  brush  or  set  of  brushes  may  be  positive 
or  negative  according  to  the  direction  of  the  last  pulse  of  alternating 
current  just  before  the  machine  jumps  into  synchronism.  There- 
fore, when  several  rotary  converters  are  to  supply  direct  current  to 
common  bus  bars,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  polarity 
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of  a  given  machine  is  correct  before  it  is  connected  to  the  bus  bars. 
If  the  machine  happens  to  come  up  to  the  speed  with  the  wrong 
polarity,  the  field  "break-up"  switch,  described  on  page  220,  must  be 
thrown  from  one  position  to  the  other,  thus  reversing  the  field.  Self- 
starting  converters  are  also  generally  equipped  with  a  switch  for 
disconnecting  the  shunt  across  the  series  coils  from  the  series  field 
winding,  during  starting,  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  a  large 
induced  alternating  current  in  both  the  shunt  and  the  series  field 
winding.  The  induced  current  would  not  only  cause  excessive  heat- 
ing, but  would  also  hinder  starting  by  its  braking  effect. 

(b)  As  a  Shunt  Motor.  When  a  direct-current  supply  is 
available,  the  converter  may  be  started  as  a  direct-current  shunt 
motor,  by  supplying  direct  current  to  the  commutator  side  of  the 
machine,  the  alternating-current  main  switch  being  open.  j^This 
method  is  convenient  and  is  used  in  many  instaUations.  In  some 
cases  the  direct  current  is  obtained  from  another  converter  already 
in  operation,  or  from"  a  small  storage  battery  which  may  be  at  hand. 
Sometimes  a  small  motor-generator  set,  consisting  of  an  induction 
motor  coupled  to  a  direct-current  generator,  is  installed  to  supply 
current  for  the  starting  of  one  or  more  converters  in  a  station. 

In  the  direct-current  method  of  starting,  the  fields  should 
be  fully  excited  by  closing  the  field  switch  first,  and  there  should 
be  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  armature  when  the  motor  switch 
is  closed.  Failure  to  excite  the  field  may  cause  the  converter  to 
increase  its  speed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct- 
current  shunt  motor  with  excessively  weak  field,  for  in  starting 
the  converter  from  the  direct-current  side,  it  is  not  running  as  a 
synchronous  motor  but  as  a  simple  shunt  direct-current  motor. 
If  the  converter  is  compound  wound,  the  series  field  circuit  must  be 
opened,  otherwise  the  current  flowing  through  it  will  magnetize  the 
field  poles  in  opposition  to  the  shunt  field  windings  (differential  com- 
pounding) and  may  even  prevent  the  machine  from  starting. 

The  operation  of  starting  is  as  follows : 

(1)  See  that  the  alternating-current  main  switch  is  open. 

(2)  Close  the  field  switch. 

(3)  Leave  the  starting  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  armature,  and 
then  close  the  direct-current  main  switch. 

(4)  When  normal  speed  is  reached,   cut  out   the  starting  rheostat, 
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and  vary  the  field  strength  until  the  syncbroniziiig  device  shows  that  the 
converter  is  in  synchronism  with  the  generator. 

(5)  Cloee  the  main  alternating-current  switch  when  the  Bynchroniting 
device  shows  that  the  rotary  converter  is  in  step  with  the  alternating-current 
supply. 

If  the  converter  is  furnished  with  a  shunt  winding  only,  adjust  the  field 
to  give  minimum  alternating-current  input. 

If  the  converter  has  a  series  winding  also,  the  shunt  field  should  be  ad- 
justed to  give  at  no  load  the  direct^uirent  no-load  voltage  at  which  it  is  rated. 

When  a  rotary  converter  is  started  as  a  direct-current  motor. 


it  is  easy  to  bring  the  machine  into  operation  with  a  particular 
direct-current  brush  or  set  of  brushes  positive. 

(c)  By  Separate  Motor.  The  third  method  of  starting  rotary 
converters,  by  means  of  a  separate-starting  motor,  is  often  used. 
In  such  cases  the  starting  motor  is  usually  supported  on  the  con- 
verter either  on  one  end  of  the  base  plate  or  by  the  pillow  block. 
The  rotor  is  mounted  on  the  armature  shaft  of  the  converter  just 
outside  of  the  bearing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  306.  The  starting  motor 
is  usually  of  the  induction  type  with  squirrel-cage  rotor,  and  is 
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furnished  with  a  number  of  poles  which  is  two  less  than  the  number 
of  poles  on  the  converter.  This  enables  the  motor  to  bring  the  con- 
verter up  to  and  above  the  synchronous  speed,  and  speed  regulating 
devices  are  arranged  for  synchronizing  the  converter  with  the  alter- 
nating-<;urrent  supply  mains. 

Tnis  method  of  starting  has  the  grieat  advantage  of  requiring 
a  relatively  small  starting  current,  and  is  used  especially  when 
because  of  limited  capacity  of  generators  or  transmission  system 
it  is  essential  to  keep  the  starting  current  as  low  as  possible. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are:  that  it  requires  time  and 
skilled  attendants  to  synchronize  properly,  and  that  the  auxiliary 
motor  adds  to  the  cost  and  requires  additional  space. 

A  modification  of  the  last  method  is  sometimes  employed  in 
which  the  converter  is  started  from  rest  by  means  of  a  separate 
starting  motor  and  then  thrown  directly  on  to  the  alternating- 
current  busses  in  series  with  a  suitable  reactance  which  limits  the 
instantaneous  rush  of  cmrent  to  a  safe  value.  This  method  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  separate  motor  starting  and  self-starting 
from  the  alternating-current  side,  in  that  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  synchronizing  and  insures  the  rotary  coming  in  with  the  right 
polarity;  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  somewhat  more  time  than 
the  self-starting  method  and  a  heavier  line  current  than  with  the 
induction  starting  motor  alone.  An  example  of  this  method  is 
shown  in  Fig.  306,  a  300-kilowatt  three-phase  rotary  converter 
manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  It  has  10  poles 
and  when  supplied  with  alternating  three-phase,  60-cycle  currents, 
at  367  volts  per  phase,  delivers  a  direct  current  of  500  amperes  at 
600  volts  from  the  commutator.  This  converter  is  built  for  electric 
railway  substation  service,  and  is  provided  with  an  induction  motor 
for  separate  starting.  At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  shaft  may  be 
seen  the  mechanical  oscillator  described  below. 

Oscillators  for  Rotary  G)nvefters.  The  armature  of  a  belted 
dynamo  or  motor  is  always  caused  by  the  belt  to  shift  slowly  to  and 
fro  endwise  in  its  bearings,  thus  entirely  obviating  the  uneven  wear- 
ing away  of  the  commutator  in  grooves  where  the  brushes  rub. 
The  rotary  converter,  however,  not  being  mechanically  driven 
tends  to  run  without  end-play,  and  some  special  end-play  device, 
or  oscillator,  is  necessary.   An  effective  device  much  used  is  an  electro- 
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magnet  mounted  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  rotary-converter  shaft. 
This  electromagnet  is  excited  about  ten  times  per  minute,  and  at 
each  time  ^ves  an  endwise  pull  on  the  shaft,  causing  the  desired 
endwise  movement  of  the  latter.  A  mechanical  end-play  device 
regularly  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  consists  of  a  steel 
plate  with  a  grooved  ball  race  and  ball  backed  by  a  spring,  and 
mounted  at  one  end  of  the  shaft.  As  the  grooved  plate  is  not 
quite  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  when  the  converter  is  prop- 
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erly  installed  with  the  armature  slightly  inclined  towards  the  oscil- 
lator, the  hardened  steel  ball  is  caught  at  .the  lowest  point  be- 
tween the  race  and  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  ball  is  carried  upward 
as  the  armature  revolves  and  the  spring  is  compressed.  The  reaction 
of  the  spring  now  forces  the  shaft  away  and  the  ball  falls  back  to  its 
normal  position. 
?  Characteristic  Types  of  Rotaiy  Converters.  Fig.  307  shows  a 
300-kilowatt,  three-phase  (three-ring)  rotary  converter  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  It  has  a  six-pole  field  magnet  and 
six  sets  of  direct-current  brushes,  each  set  having  eight  single  brushes. 
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Its  rated  speed  13  500  revolutions  per  minute,  which,  with  a  »x-pole 
field,  ^ves  a  frequency  of  25  cycles  per  second.  The  three  collector 
rings  are  mounted  on  the  armature  shaft  on  the  end  opposite  to  the 
commutator.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  commutator 
is  larger  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  machine  than  is  usual 
in  an  ordinary  direct-current  generator.  Each  collector  ring  has 
three  brushes  bearing  upon  it  in  order  to  permit  of  the  delivery  to 
the  machine  of  the  very  large  alternating  currents  from  the  supply 
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mains.  The  use  of  three  brushes  on  each  collector  ring  is  preferable 
to  the  use  of  one  broad  brush,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  rings  narrow  to  save  space.  This  machine  is  rated  at  550  volts  be- 
tween its  direct-current  brushes,  so  that  the  full-load  direct-current 
output  is  300,000  watts  divided  by  550  volts,  or  546  amperes.  There- 
fore, on  the  assumption  of  unity  power  factor  and  100  per  cent 
efficiency,  as  explained  on  page  336,  the  alternating  current  entering 
at  each  collector  ring  is  546  amperes  X  0.943  =  515  amperes  effective; 
and  the  effective  voltage  between  collector  rings  is  550  volts  X  0.G12* 
=  336  volts.  The  alternating-current  power  supplied  to  the  machine 
b 

»^T  X  336  volts  X  515  amperes  =  300,000  watts 

•Sm  Equklion  1*2),  pm»e  33a. 
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Pig.  308  shows  a  three-phase  rotary  converter  manufactured 
by  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company  for  electric  lighting  service  at 
250  volts.  The  characteristic  features  which  distinguish  the  rotary 
.converter  from  the  direct-current  generator  are  here  especially 
prominent,  namely,  the  large  commutator  and  great  brush  contact 
area,  the  comparatively  large  collector  rings,  and  the  relatively 
small  magnetic  system,  including  yoke  and  field-magnet  cores. 

Hunting  of  Rotary  &)nverter.  A  rotary  converter  (regular), 
being  a  synchronous  motor  in  relation  to  its  alternating-current 
supply,  has  a  tendency  to  hunt,  as  explained  on  page  223. 

A  rotary  converter,  however,  having  no  pulley  and  not  being 
mechanically  connected  to  machinery,  is  much  more  sensitive  in 
responding  to  the  pulsations  of  an  engine  or  to  other  causes  of  hunt- 
ing than  is  a  synchronous  motor  delivering  mechanical  power. 

The  hunting  oscillations  of  a  synchronous  motor  are  always  due 
to  external  disturbances,  that  is,  to  disturbances  originating  outside  of 
the  alternating-current  generator,  the  line,  and  the  synchronous  motor. 

A  sudden  change  of  load  on  the  synchronous  motor,  for  ex- 
ample, is  followed  by  a  series  of  oscillations.  Whether  or  not  the 
oscillations  due  to  a  certain  change  of  load  give  rise  to  trouble, 
depends  largely  upon  the  resistance  and  the  reactance  of  the  trans- 
mission line,  and  upon  the  frequency.  The  greater  the  resistance 
and  the  reactance  of  the  transmission  line,  the  greater  the  trouble 
from  hunting;  and  at  high  frequencies  the  trouble  from  hunting 
is  much  greater  than  at  low  frequencies.  Thus  a  25-cycle  rotary 
converter  gives  no  serious  trouble  from  hunting  if  the  line  resist- 
ance and  reactance  are  not  excessively  high,  whereas  a  60-cycle 
rotary  converter  is  more  likely  to  give  trouble  unless  special  pro- 
vision is  made  to  diminish  hunting,  as  explained  below. 

A  periodic  variation  in  the  speed  of  the  engine  driving  the 
alternator  from  which  a  rotary  is  supplied  with  alternating  current, 
produces  very  troublesome  hunting  when  this  variation  of  speed  is 
in  rhythm  with  the  hunting  oscillations.  This  class  of  hunting  is 
obviated  by  increasing  the  fly-wheel  capacity  of  the  engine,  or  by 
changing  the  resistance  or  the  reactance  of  the  transmission  lines.  The 
latter  method  changes  the  rhythm  of  the  hunting  oscillations  and 
thereby  does  away  with  the  coincidence  of  rhythm,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  excessive  hunting  oscillations  due  to  engine  pulsations. 
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The  hunting  oscillations,  once  started,  usually  reach  their 
masinium  uuder  ^ven  conditions  in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  so  that 
serious  trouhle  due  to  hunting,  such  as  the  dropping  out  of  step  of 
the  rotary,  or  excessive  sparking  at  the  commutator,  usually  occurs 
soon  after  the  hunting  begins. 

Hunting  which  is  approximately  the  same  at  all  loads,  from  no- 
load  to  over-load,  is  more  troublesome  when  the  field  of  the  rotary 
converter  is  over-excited  so  as  to  take  leading  currents,  than  when 
the  excitation  b  such  as  to  give  either  unity  power  factor  or  lagging 
currents. 

Hunting  is  also  greater  when  several  rotaries  are  supplied  from 
an  alternating-current  generator,  than  when  a  single  rotary  con- 
verter is  supplied,  unless  there  are  short  lengths  of  alternating- 
current  mains  between  them,  or  unless  the  converters  supply  direct 
current  in  parallel  to  the  same  direct-current  mains. 

Dampers.  Hunting,  whether  due  to  en^ne  pulsations  or  to 
momentary  outside  disturbance,  such  as  sudden  change  of  load  or 
momentary  short-circuit,  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  massive 
copper  bridges  or  frames 
extending  partly  over  the 
pole  faces,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
199.  A  more  effective  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Figs. 
171  and  309.  A  number  of 
Fig.  3oe.    Diigrim  showiu  Copper  Dunper*        holes  or  channels  are  pro- 

these  holes  or  channels  heavy  copper  conductors  A  and  B 
are  placed,  and  these  conductors  are  short-circuited  by  being 
connected  at  the  ends  by  the  bars  C  C.  These  copper  frames  or 
"dampers"  diminish  hunting  oscillations  because,  when  a  machine 
is  hunting,  the  magnetic  flux  from  pole-face  to  armature  core 
is  shifted  forwards  and  backwards  over  the  pole-face,  and  this  shift- 
ing flux  induces  electromotive  forces  in  the  copper  frames,  which 
produce  currents  tending  to  oppose  the  shifting  of  the  flux,  and 
thereby  oppose  the  hunting  oscillations. 

A  rotary  converter  having  solid  cast-steel  pole  pieces  has  little 
or  no  tendency  to  hunt.  The  action  of  the  solid  poles  is  the  same 
as  the  action  of  the  massive  copper  conductors  shown  in  Fig.  309. 
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The  use  of  solid  poles,  however,  leads  to  excessive  eddy-current 
losses;  hence  solid  poles  are  not  considered  desirable. 

Inverted  Rotaries.  When  a  rotary  converter  is  used  to  convert 
a  direct  current  into  an  alternating  current,  taking  direct  current 
in  at  the  commutator  and  delivering  alternating  current  at  the 
collector  rings,  it  is  called  an  inverted  rotary  converter.  While  the 
rotary  converter  is  generally  used  to  convert  alternating  current 
into  direct  current,  it  sometimes  happens  that  inverted  converters 
are  desirable.  For  example,  in  a  low-tension,  direct-current  system, 
a  district  remote  from  the  central  station  may  be  supplied  with 
current  by  converting  direct  cmrent  to  alternating  current  at  the 
station  (by  means  of  inverted  rotaries);  then,  by  step-up  trans- 
formers, raising  the  voltage  to  a  high  value,  and  transmitting  it  as 
high-tension  alternating  current;  and  finally,  at  the  distant  pointy 
reconverting  it  (using  step-down  transformers)  to  direct  current. 
Again,  in  a  station  containing  direct-current  generators  for  short- 
distance  supply,  and  alternators  for  long-distance  supply,  the  con- 
verter may  be  used  as  the  connecting  link  to  shift  the  load  from 
the  direct  to  the  alternating  generators,  or  conversely.  The  ma^ 
chine  which  is  used  for  shifting  the  load  in  this  way  is  caused  to' 
operate  as  a  regular  rotary  or  as  an  inverted  rotary  according  to 
the  demand  for  direct  current  or  alternating  current. 

The  behavior  of  an  inverted  rotary  converter  is  different  in 
many  respects  from  the  performance  of  the  same  machine  when 
used  as  a  regular  rotary  converter.  When  converting  from  alter- 
nating current  to  direct  current,  the  speed  of  the  converter  is  rigidly 
fixed  by  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  supplied  to  it,  and 
cannot  be  varied  by  alternating  its  field  excitation.  Varying  the 
field  excitation  would  merely  change  the  phase  difference  between  the 
alternating  electromotive  force  and  current  supplied  to  the  machine, 
and  hence  the  power  factor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  synchronous  motor. 
When  converting  from  direct  current  to  alternating  current,  however, 
the  speed  of  the  converter,  as  in  a  direct-current  motor,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  applied  direct-current  voltage,  and  will  also  depend 
upon  the  field  excitation.  The  effect  of  weakening  the  field  is  to  in- 
crease the  speed,  and  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  field  is  to  de- 
crease the  speed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
little  or  no  series  field  winding  provided  on  an  inverted  rotary  con- 
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verter,  as  it  will  change  in  speed  under  load  and  deliver  alternating 
currents  at  a  variable  frequency.  If  the  field  becomes  greatly 
weakened,  an  invertied  rotary  converter  may  reach  a  dangerously 
high  speed  before  the  attendant  has  time  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
armature  of  the  machine  may  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  excessively 
large  centrifugal  forces. 

Changing  the  field  excitation  of  an  inverted  rotary  converter 
will  not  change  the  voltage  of  the  alternating  current,  because  the 
ratio  of  transformation  in  a  given  converter  is  fixed;  changing  the 
field  strength  merely  causes  a  change  in  the  speed  of  the  rotary. 

The  voltage  of  the  alternating  current  may  be  changed  by 
changing  the  voltage  of  the  applied  direct  current,  or  it  may  be 
varied  by  using  alternating-current  potential  regulators,  page  448. 

SpeedrLimiting  Devices.  An  inverted  rotary  being  an  alternating- 
current  generator,  its  field  strength  depends  upon  the  intensity  and 
the  phase  relation  of  the  alternating  current  supplied  by  its  armature; 
thus  a  lagging  current  in  the  armature  reduces  the  field  strength, 
and  hence  increases  the  speed  and  the  frequency;  whereas,  a  leading 
current  increases  the  field  strength,  and  thus  decreases  the  speed 
and  the  frequency.  Again,  if  the  alternating-current  side  of  an 
inverted  rotary  converter  delivers  large  lagging  currents  to  induc- 
tive receiving  circuits,  such  as  induction  motors,  the  demagnetizing 
action  of  the  lagging  armature  currents  on  the  field  may  result  in 
a  dangerously  high  speed.  In  operating  inverted  rotary  converters, 
therefore,  especially  when  they  are  liable  to  be  overloaded  on  the 
alternating-current  side,  as  in  the  starting  of  synchronous  or  induc- 
tion motors  supplied  from  the  inverted  rotary,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  field  excitation  is  always  great  enough  to  pre- 
vent excessive  speeds.  When  used  for  the  above  purpose,  special 
speed-limiting  devices  should  be  used. 

A  method  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  to  prevent 
this  tendency  of  the  inverted  rotary  converter  to  race,  is  as  follows: 

The  converter  is  separately  excited  by  a  small  direct-current  generator 
mechanically  connected  to,  and  driven  by,  it.  The  speed  of  the  exciter  will, 
therefore,  change  with  every  change  in  the  speed  of  the  inverted  rotary.  The 
magnetic  circuit  (magnet  cores,  yoke,  etc.,)  and  magnet  coils  of  the  exciter 
are  so  designed  that  its  armature  can  generate  normal  voltage  when  the  machine 
b  being  worked  at  a  point  considerably  below  the  ''knee''  of  the  saturation 
curve.    Any  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  exciter  will,  therefore,  cause  a  great 
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increase  in  its  voltage.  If  then  the  speed  of  the  inverted  rotary  converter 
increases,  the  voltage  of  the  exciter  immediately  increases  and  strengthens 
the  field  of  the  converter,  thus  checking  its  tendency  to  race. 

The  same  result  is  attained  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
but  in  a  different  manner,  as  follows: 

A  kind  of  centrifugal  governor  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  inverted 
rotary  and  revolves  with  it.  If  the  speed  of  the  rotary  converter  increases 
above  a  certain  value,  the  governor  acts,  thus  closing  aif  electric  circuit  which 
automatically  throws  off  the  power  supplied  to  the  rotary. 

G)ntrol  of  Direct-Cuirent  Voltage.  The  relations  between  the 
alternating-current  voltages  supplied  to  a  rotary  converter  and  the 
direct-current  voltage  of  the  machine,  as  explained  on  page  331,  and 
as  expressed  in  equations  (45),  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  field 
excitation  of  the  rotary  converter  is  such  that  the  alternating  cur- 
rents delivered  to  the  machine  are  in  phase  with  the  applied  alter- 
nating-current voltages;  that  is,  these  relations  apply  to  the  case 
in  which  the  power  factor  of  the  machine  is  imity.  The  direct- 
current  voltage  of  a  rotary  converter  may  be  slightly  greater  or 
less  than  the  ideal  value  given  in  equations  (45),  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  ratio  of  the  alternating-current  voltage  to  the  direct- 
current  voltage  of  a  given  converter  is  nearly  constant.  The  fixed 
ratio  of  these  voltages  is  a  serious  handicap  in  electric  railway  and 
similar  work  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  station  voltage  increase 
as  the  demand  for  current  increases,  in  order  that  the  voltage  at  a 
distant  point  of  the  line  shall  be  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
line  drop.  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  voltage  of  the  direct- 
current  output  of  the  rotary  converter  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
also  the  alternating-current  voltage  supplied  to  its  collector  rings. 
This  increase  of  voltage  may  be  secured  by  the  following  methods: 

(a)  Variable  ratio  step-down  transformers 

(b)  Variable  ratio  low-voltage  autotransformers 

(c)  Voltage  regulators  (see  page  448) 

(d)  Synchronous  regulators  or  boosters 

(e)  Series  field  winding  properly  proportioned  in  connection  with  series 
inductive  reactance   (compounding) 

Methods  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  are  non-automatic,  and  are  used 
where  the  load  is  fairly  constant  over  considerable  periods.  Method 
(e)  is  entirely  automatic  within  a  range  of  10  to  15  per  cent  and  is 
frequently  used  where  the  load  is  rapidly  fluctuating,  as  in  electric 
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railway  service.    With  the  necessary  auxiliary  apparatus,  methods 
(c)  and  (d)  can  be  made  to  operate  automatically. 

In  using  method  (a)  the  transformers  for  rotary  converter  sCTvice 
are  designed  for  the  normal  secondary  voltage  which  will  give  the 
required  direct-current  voltage.  They  are  provided  with  taps  on 
both  primary  and  secondarj-  windings  which  allow  compensation 
to  be  made  for  line  drop  or  for  any  small  variation  from  the  desired 
standard  voltage.  These  taps,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  controlling 
the  voltage  while  the  apparatus  is  in  service.  Method  (d)  requires 
a  synchronous  booster  which  is  merely  an  auxiliary  alternating- 
current  generator,  with  the  same  number  of  poles  as  the  converter, 
and  whose  armature  is  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  converter.  The 
armature  winding  of  this  generator  is  connected  in  series  between 
the  armature  and  the  collector  rings  of  the  converter.    The  field 
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magnets  of  the  booster  are  separately  excited  so  that  its  armature 
voltage  may  be  varied  from  zero  to  a  maximum.  Thus,  since  the 
armature  windings  of  both  the  converter  and  the  booster  are  in 
series,  the  alternating-current  voltage  supplied  to  the  collector 
rings  may  be  varied  at  will,  and  the  voltage  on  the  direct-current 
side  changed  accordingly. 

If  necessary  the  excitation  and  the  polarity  of  the  regulator 
may  be  reversed,  so  that  the  voltage  derived  from  the  regulator 
may  be  subtracted  from  the  normal  value  of  the  impressed  alternat- 
ing-current voltage  instead  of  added  to  it,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  direct-current  voltage  obtained.  The  regulator 
may  be  arranged  for  either  automatic  or  manual  control. 

With  a  synchronous  regulator  having  15  per  cent  of  the  rotary 
converter  capacity,  the  direct-current  voltage  can  be  varied  30  per 
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cent  at  will;  or,  if  desired,  a  constant  voltage  can  be  maintained. 
Moreover,  the  regulator  field  can  be  so  controlled  that  when  operating 
in  parallel  with  other  rotary  converters,  or  storage  batteries,  the  con- 
verter will  take  its  proper  share  of  the  total  load. 

Fig.  310  shows  the  rotor  of  a  770-kw.,  six-phase  rotary  converter 
provided  with  a  sjTichronous  regulator  or  booster,  made  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company.  Passing  from  left  to  right  in  the  figure, 
there  are:  the  commutator  of  the  converter,  the  armature  of  the  con- 
verter, the  armature  of  the  synchronous  regulator,  the  six  collector 
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rings,  and  on  the  extreme  right  the  squirrel-cage  rotor  of  the  auxiliary 
starting  motor. 

Fig.  311  is  a  view  of  a  Westinghouse  three-phase  I,0(X)-kw. 
converter  with  a  synchronous  regulator.  The  regulator  frame,  with 
its  field  poles  and  windings,  is  supported  by  brackets  attached  to  the 
converter  frame.  The  converter  itself  is  the  same  as  other  standard 
converters,  the  main  field  windings  being  free  from  all  regulating 
devices. 

Method  (e)  for  voltage  control  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
series  field  winding  in  connection  with  series  reactance.    As  already 
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shown  on  page  226,  the  field  excitation  of  a  synchronous  motor  may 
be  varied  through  quite  a  range  above  or  below  that  corresponding 
to  unity  power  factor,  the  machine  taking  leading  currents  when  its 
field  is  over-excited,  and  lagging  currents  when  its  field  is  under- 
excited.  This  is  esj)ecially  the  case  when  the  synchronous  motor  has 
considerable  armature  inductance,  and  when  the  transmission  line 
also  has  considerable  inductance.  This  remark  applies  to  the  rotary 
converter  also;  and,  when  the  transmission  line  has  considerable 
reactance,  the  alternating-current  voltages  between  the  collector 
rings  of  a  rotary  cdnverter  and  the  direct-current  voltage  between 
its  direct-current  brushes  vary  with  the  field  excitation  of  the  con- 
verter. 

Where  there  is  both  inductance  and  resistance  drop  in  the 
feeders  and  a  considerable  variation  in  the  alternating  voltage 
supply,  the  converter,  if  provided  with  series  field  winding,  can 
be  made  to  regulate  automatically  for  constant  direct-current  volt- 
age within  reasonable  limits,  as  explained  below. 

As  the  ratio  of  the  alternating  current  to  the  direct-current 
voltage  of  a  converter  is  nearly  constant,  the  impressed  alternating 
voltage  must  be  varied  in  order  to  vary  the  direct-current  voltage. 
This  can  be  done  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an  alternating 
current  passing  over  an  inductive  circuit  will  decrease  in  voltage 
if  lagging  in  phase  behind  its  electromotive  force,  and  will  increase 
in  voltage  if  leading.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor,  a 
certain  field  excitation  in  any  converter  will  give  a  minimum  arma- 
ture current.  If  the  excitation  be  decreased,  the  armature  current 
will  be  increased  but  will  be  lagging.  By  providing,  therefore, 
suflScient  reactance  in  the  alternating-current  circuit  connecting  a 
converter  with  its  source  of  power,  the  alternating-current  voltage 
at  the  converter  terminals  may  be  varied  by  means  of  the  field  exci- 
tation of  the  converter,  and  without  altering  the  generator  voltage. 

When  it  is  desired  to  control  the  direct-current  voltage  of  a 
rotary  converter  independently  of  the  voltage  of  the  alternating- 
current  generator  that  supplies  the  alternating  currents,  the  trans- 
mission line  is  frequently  given  an  artificial  reactance  by  connecting 
inductance  (reactance)  coils  in  series  with  the  alternating-current 
supply  mains.  Thus,  the  alternating  currents  delivered  to  the  con- 
verter are  caused  to  flow  through  these  reactance   coils.     When, 
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therefore,  a  rotary  converter  has  a  compound  field  winding  (series 
and  shunt),  as  described  below,  the  use  of  reactance  coils  in  the 
supply  mains  is  necessary  if  the  transmission  lines  do  not  of  them- 
selves have  sufficient  reactance. 

Field  Excitation.  Various  methods  are  employed  for  exciting 
the  field  magnet  of  rotary  converters,  as  follows: 

(a)  By  Armature  Reaction.  When  an  alternating-current 
generator  delivers  leading  current  to  a  receiving  circuit,  the  mag- 
netizing action  of  the  armature  currents  tends  to  strengthen  the  field 
magnet  poles,  as  explained  on  page  109.  If  an  alternating-cmrent 
generator  were  always  used  to  deUver  leading  currents,  it  would  be 
possible  to  depend  upon  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  armature 
cmrents  entirely  for  exciting  tRe  field  magnet,  without  using  any 
direct  current  whatever  in  the  field  windings;  in  fact,  the  field  windings 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

When  a  synchronous  motor,  or  rotary  converter,  takes  lagging 
currents  from  alternating-current  supply  mains,  the  magnetizing 
action  of  these  currents  in  the  motor  armature  is  to  strengthen  the 
field  magnetism  of  the  motor,  or  rotary  converter.  •  This  action  alone 
may  be  utilized  for  exciting  the  field  magnet  of  a  synchronous  motor, 
or  rotary  converter,  and  rotary  converters  have  been  designed  and 
commercially  operated  with  this  mode  of  field  excitation. 

(b)  Self'Excitaiion  by  Direct-Current  Taken  from  the  Commu- 
tator of  the  Machine.  The  usual  method  of  exciting  the  field  of  a 
rotary  converter  is  by  means  of  direct  current  taken  from  the  com- 
mutator of  the  machine  itself.  There  are  three  schemes  for  carrying 
out  this  method  of  field  excitation,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
direct-current  generators,  as  follows: 

(1)  Series  exdiation.  This  scheme,  in  which  the  entire  direct-current 
output  flows  through  the  field  winding  (coarse  wire),  gives  a  field  excitation 
which  is  zero  when  the  direct-current  output  is  zero,  and  which  rises  to  full- 
rated  excitation  when  full-load  output  of  direct  current  is  reached.  This 
scheme  of  field  excitation  is  not  suitable  for  rotary  converters,  inasmuch  as  a 
rotary  converter  should  have  an  approximately  constant-field  excitation,  or  a 
field  excitation  which  changes  through ,  a  comparatively  narrow  range 
only. 

(2)  Shunt  excitation.  In  this  scheme  the  field  winding  is  made  of  com- 
paratively fine  wire.  Its  resistance,  therefore,  is  comparatively  high,  and  it 
is  connected  directly  between  the  direct-current  brushes  with  an  adjustable 
field  rheostat  in  its  circuit,  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  shunt-wound  direct- 
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current  dynamo.  This  scheme  gives  an  approximately  constant  field  excitation, 
and  it  is  much  used  in  rotary  converters.  The  variation  of  field  excitation  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  power  factor  of  the  converter  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  adjustable  field  rheostat. 

(3)  Compound  excitation.  The  combination  of  series  and  shunt  excita- 
tion is  frequently  used  in  rotary  converters  so  as  to  provide  for  slightly  increas- 
ing field  excitation  (by  means  of  the  series  winding)  with  increasing  direct- 
current  output.  This  scheme  of  field  excitation  is,  however,  more  limited 
when  applied  to  a  rotary  converter  than  when  applied  to  an  ordinary  direct- 
current  dynamo,  for  the  reason  that  too  great  an  increase  of  field  excitation 
in  a  rotary  converter  (as  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor)  causes  the  con- 
verter to  fall  out  of  synchronism  and  stop,  or  ''break  down,''  as  it  is 
termed. 

Compound-wound  rotary  converters  are  used  to  advantage  for 
supplying  current  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  (and  where  the 
generators  supplying  the  converters  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  latter 
in  kilowatt  capacity)  as  in  railway  service,  and  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  constant  or  increasing  voltage  with  increasing 
load.  More  or  less  prominence  can  be  given  to  shunt  or  series  wind- 
ings as  may  be  required. 

The  regulation  is  made  automatic  by  a  series  field  winding  on 
the  converter,  but  the  inductance  of  the  transmission  lines  and  gen- 
erator must  frequently  be  increased  by  introducing  reactive  coils. 

The  amount  of  raising  ("boosting")  or  lowering  of  the  volt- 
age is  proportional  to  the  reactance  in  circuit,  for  a  given  series  field. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  maximum  output  of  the  converter 
and  its  stability  are  affected  by  too  much  reactance,  the  introduc- 
tion of  reactance  should  not  be  carried  too  far. 

In  compoimd-wound  converters  the  shunt  excitation  is  gen- 
erally adjusted  to  give  a  lagging  current  of  from  20  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  of  full-load  cmrent  at  no  load  by  imder-excitation,  and  the 
series  field  is  adjusted  to  give  a  slightly  leading  current  at  full  load. 
This  arrangement  lowers  the  impressed  voltage  at  the  converter  at 
no  load  and  raises  it  at  full  load  enough  (with  constant  voltage  at  the 
generator)  to  compensate  for  all  the  losses  of  voltage  in  the  system, 
thus  making  possible  the  delivery  of  a  constant  direct-current  voltage 
at  all  loads. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  compound  winding  dis- 
tinctly diminishes  the  stability  of  running  when  the  tendency  to 
hunt  is  preswt  to  any  extent.   The  series  winding  should  be  cut  out 
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when  starting  up  from  the  direct-current  side.  This  is  conveniently 
accomplished  by  a  double-throw  switch  which  in  one  position  con- 
nects the  junction  of  the  series  winding  and  the  negative  brushes 
to  the  starting  rheostat,  and  in  the  other  position  connects  this 
junction  with  the  equalizing  bar. 

(c)  Separate  Excitation.  The  use  of  a  small  auxiliary  direct- 
current  dynamo  to  supply  direct  current  for  exciting  the  field  of  a 
rotary  converter  has  been  mentioned  on  page  348,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  method  of  field  excitation  is  especially  suited 
to  inverted  rotaries. 

Rotary  Converter  with  Edison  Three-Wire  System.  The 
Edison  three-wire  system  must  ordinarily  be  supplied  with  current 
from  two  direct-current  generators  connected  in  series  between  the 
outside  mains,  and  with  the  neutral  main  connected  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  machines. 

To  operate  a  three-wire  system  from  a  single  direct-current 
generator  would  give*  rise  to  great  differences  of  voltage  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  system  when  the  number  of  lamps  on  one  side  differs 
greatly  from  the  number  of  lamps  on  the  other  side;  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  allowable  to  turn  off  a  lamp  on  one  side  without  turning  off 
a  lamp  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time.  To  avoid  this  diflSculty 
some  arrangement  which  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  two  generators 
is  necessary. 

A  rotary  converter  may  be  used  to  deliver  direct  current  to 
an  Edison  three-wire  system  giving  every  advantage  ordinarily 
obtained  by  the  use  of  two  direct-current  generators  connected  in 
series.  For  such  service  the  third  wire  must  be  connected  to  the 
neutral  point  of  the  transformer  group  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
current  in  the  neutral  will  flow  equally  in  both  directions  through 
the  transformer  windings  and,  therefore,  will  not  change  the  effective 
magnetic  flux  in  the  core  of  the  transformer.  When  three-phase 
distribution  is  used  the  direct  current  neutral  is  brought  out  from 
the  common  junction  point  of  the  inter-connected  Y  secondaries. 
With  two-phase  distribution  the  direct  current  neutral  can  be 
connected  to  the  middle  point  of  the  secondary  coils  of  the  trans- 
former. 

The  connections  of  a  three-phase  rotary  converter  for  sup- 
plying direct  current  to  an  Edison  three-wire  system  are  shown  in 
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Fig.  312.    Coxmeotioiia  for  a  Three-Phase  Rotary 
Converter  on  Edison  Three- Wire  System 


Rg.  312.    The  three  primaries  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  step-down  trans- 
formers for  supplying  alternating  currents  to  the  rotary  converter 

.  are  either  Y-  or  A-connected 

lo^  \sm}  Loml  to    the  high  voltage  supply 

mains.  The  three  secondaries 
a,  6,  and  c  are  Y-connected  to 
the  collector  rings  r',  r",  r'", 
of  the  rotary  converter.  The 
two  outside  direct-current 
mains  1  and  S  are  connected 
to  the  direct-current  brushes 
of  the  converter  as  shown, 
and  the  middle  main  (neutral  main)  2  is  connected  to  the 
common  junction  N,  or  neutral  point,  of  the  Y-connected  sec- 
ondaries a,  6,  and  c.  With  these  connections,  the  voltage  be- 
tween mains  1  and  j?  is  a  steady  direct-current  voltage,  as  is  also 
the  voltage  between  mains  2  and  3,  and  each  of  these  voltages  is 
equal  to  half  the  voltage  between  mains  1  and  S,  When  the  number 
of  lamps  connected  between  mains  1  and  2  is  different  from  the 
number  connected  between  mains  2  and  3,  or  vice  versd,  the  neutral 
main  must  carry  a  direct  current  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
direct  currents  in  the  mains  1  and  3,  This  direct  current  in  the 
neutral  main  2  is  actually  supplied  through  the  secondary  coils  a,  6, 
and  c  from  the  collector  rings.    The  rotary  converter  may  also  be 


Fig. '313.     Connections  for  D.  C.  Generator  on  Edison  Three-Wire  System 
with  Two-Phase  Rotary  Converter  Connected  as  a  Balancer 

used  to  take  the  place  of  two  machines,  a  generator  and  a  motor, 
used  in  combination  to  form  a  "balancer"  for  keeping  the  voltages 
on  the  two  sides  of  an  Edison  three-wire  system  the  same. 

Fig.  313  shows  an  ordinary  direct-current  generator  G,  sup- 
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plying  current  to  the  outside  mq^lns  1  and  5,  of  an  Edison  three-wire 
system,  and  a  two-phase  rotary  converter  R,  connected  as  a  "bal- 
ancer" to  supply  the  necessary  direct  current  to  the  middle  main  i. 
The  armature  only  of  the  rotary  converter  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
its  direct-current  brushes  being  connected  to  the  outside  mains  1 
and  S,  One  pair  of  opposite  collector  rings  of  the  converter  R  is 
connected  to  an  inductance  coil  a  a,  wound  on  an  iron  core,  and  the 
other  pair  is  connected  to  an  inductance  coU  b  b.  The  middle  points 
of  these  two  inductance  coils  are  connected  together  and  to  the  mid- 
dle or  neutral  main  2  of  the  three-wire  system. 

Six-Phase  Converter.  The  large  rating  of  a  six-phase  converter 
as  shown  in  Table  X,  together  with  other  advantages  enumerated 
below,  make  this  machine  the  standard  converter  for  large  outputs. 
The  advantages  of  the  six-phase  converter  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  high  rating,  namely ,  1.92  times  the  rating  of  the  same  machine 
as  a  direct-current  generator,  or  1.45  times  the  rating  of  the  same  machine  as 
a  three-phase  converter,  means  that  the  machine  may  be  smaller  and,  there- 
fore, cheaper  for  a  given  output.  The  high  rating  of  the  six-phase  converter 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  armature  winding  is  tapped  at  six  points  (for  a  two- 
pole  machine),  and  that  alternating  currents  enter  the  armature  winding  at 
six  points,  so  that  the  length  and  the  resistance  of  the  paths  from  colle<^r 
rings  to  commutator  are  less,  and  the  heating  of  the  armature  windings  is 
less  than  it  is  in  a  three-phase  converter,  for  example,  for  the  same  direct- 
current  output. 

(b)  The  six-phase  converter  runs  more  stably  than  a  converter  having 
a  smaller  number  of  collector  rings,  and  has  less  tendency  to  hunt. 

(c)  The  magnetizing  actions  of  the  alternating  and  direct  currents  in 
the  armature  are  more  nearly  balanced  in  the  six-phase  converter  than  in  a 
converter  having  a  fewer  number  of  collector  rings,  and  commutation  is  freer 
from  sparking  and  flashing. 

In  spite  of  the  above  advantages,  the  greater  complication  of 
the  transformer  and  collector  connections  outweighs  them  in  the 
smaller  sizes.  Six-phase  converters,  therefore,  are  rarely  built  in 
units  of  less  than  500  kilovolt  amperes.  Above  this  output  the  six- 
phase  is  usually  preferable  to  the  three-phase  machine. 

Transformer  Connections  for  Rotary  Converters.  Figs.  314  to 
321  show  the  connections  which  are  commonly  employed  between 
transformers  and  rotary  converters.  The  circular  spiral  winding 
at  the  bottom  of  each  figure  represents  the  armature  winding  of  a 
bipolar  converter,  the  collector  rings  being  omitted  to  avoid  con- 
fusing the  diagram.    Figs.  314,  316,  318,  and  320  show  the  two-phase 
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and  three-phase  connections,  while  ggures  315, 317, 319,  and  321  are 
for  six-phase  connection. 


I  P/taseA  I    I  Phases  \ 
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Fie.  314.     Transformer  Connections'for 
Two-Phaae  Rotary  Converter 


SixPffoae  Ofametncoi 


Fig.  315.    Tranflfonner  Conneotiona  for  Six- 
Phase  Rotary  Converter 


Each  pair  of  figures,  314  and  315,  316  and  317,  318  and  319, 
320  and  321  are  closely  related.  Thus  in  Figs.  314  and  315,  the 
two  terminals  of  each  transformer  secondary  coil  are  joined  to  the 
armature Vinding  of  the  converter  at  points  180  degrees  apart.  Such 
connection  is  called  the  diametrical  connection  and  it  is  possible  when 
the  rotary  has  an  even  number  of  rings.  In  any  diametrical  connec- 
tion of  the  secondaries  of  the  step-down  transformers  (one  trans- 
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Fig.  316.     Transformer  A  Connections 
for  Three-Phase  Rotary  Converter 


Sfx^f^hase  Ooub/e ^  Connection 


Fig.  317.     Transformer  Double  A  Connec- 
tions for  Six-Phase  Rotary  Converter 


former  for  a  two-ring  converter,  two  transformers  for  a  four-ring 
converter,  and  three  transformers  for  a  six-ring  converter),  the  voltage 
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in  each  secondary  coil  is  the  same  in  value,  no  matter  how  many  rings 
the  converter  may  have. 
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Fig.  318.     Transformer  Y  Conneo- 

tiona  for  Three-Phaae  RotaiyJ 

Converter 
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Fig.  319.    Transformer  Double  Y  Conneo* 
tions  for  Six-Phase  Rotary  Converter 


The  diametrical  connection  of  the  transformer  secondaries  to 
the  converter  rings  is  simpler  than  the  connections  shown  in  Figs. 
317,  319,  and  321,  inasmuch  as  the  diametrical  connection  requires 
only  one  secondary  coil  on  each  of  the  step-down  transformers  and, 
therefore,  but  two  secondary  leads  are  brought  out  from  each  trans- 
former; whereas  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  317,  319,  and  321 
require  two  secondaries  on  each  trans- 
former and,  therefore,  four  secondary 
leads  from  each  transformer.  The  switch- 
ing arrangements  for  the  diametrical 
connection  are,  therefore,  simpler  than 
they  are  for  the  connections  shown  in 
Figs.  317,  319,  and  321. 

'  Fig.  316  shows  three  step-down 
transformers  receiving  three-phase  cur- 
rents and  delivering  three-phase  currents 
to  a  rotary  converter,  the  secondaries 
being  connected  to  the  collector  rings, 
fig.  318  shows  the  same  arrangement 
except  that  the  secondaries  are  Y-con- 


Thfe-PhoiQ  T^Connect/on 

Fig.  320.  Transformer  T  Connec- 
tions for  Three-Phase  Rotary 
Converter 


nected  to  the  collector  rings.      Fig.  320  shows  a  Scott*  trans- 

*The  principle  of  phase  transformation  is  explained  in  detail  on  page  257. 
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former  receiving  currents  from  two-phase  supply  mains  and  deliver- 
ing three-phase  currents  to  a  three-ring  converter.  This  Scott 
transformer  arrangement  is  often  called  the  T  connection,  and  it 
may  be  adapted  with  slight  modification  to  three-phase  supply,  that 
is,  to  transform  three-phase  alternating  currents  into  two-phase 
alternating  currents. 

For  three-phase  rotary  converters,  the  transformers  should 
preferably  be  connected  in  A,  as  this  permits  the  system  to  be  oper- 
ated with  only  two  transformers,  in  case  the  third  has  to  be  cut  out 

of  the  circuit  temporarily  for  repairs. 
The  T  connection  as  shown  in 
Figs.  320  and  321  requires  only  two 
transformers,  and  it  can  be  used  to 
change  from  either  two-phase  or 
three-phase  to  three-phase,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  320,  or  from  ^two-phase  or 
three-phase  to  six-phase,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  321.  The  Y  or  T  arrange- 
ment of  transformers  is  particularly 
advantageous  where  a  rotary  is  to  be 
used  to  supply  direct  current  to  an 
Edison  three-wire  system.  Of  course, 
two  converters  can  be  used,  one  on 
each  branch  of  the  three-wire  system,  and  this  is  the  preferable 
method  where  the  branches  are  liable  to  be  greatly  unbalanced. 
With  the  Y  or  T  connection  of  transformers  a  single  converter 
can  be  connected  across  the  outside  wires  of  the  three-wire  system, 
the  neutral  wire  can  then  be  joined  to  the  neutral  point  of  the  Y 
connection,  or  to  a  tap,  in  one  of  the  transformer  windings,  which 
tap  corresponds  to  the  neutral  point  of  the  Y  connection. 

TESTING  ROTARY  CONVERTERS 

Standard  Tests.  For  a  rotary  converter,  the  saturation  and  core 
loss  curves  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an 
alternating-current  generator,  with  the  exception  that  the  direct- 
current  voltage  is  also  recorded.  The  phase  characteristic  is  deter- 
mined and  the  pulsation  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a 
synchronous  motor,  except  that  the  direct-current  voltage  should  be 


S/x'^hase  DoubfQ  7^ConnQct/6n 

Fig.  321.    Transformer  Double  T  Con- 
nections for  Six-Phase  Rotary 
Converter 
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recorded.    The  machine,  of  course,  is  run  as  a  synchronous  motor, 
.being  supplied  with  alternating  current  through  its  collecting  rings. 
The  pulsation  test  should  be  made  with  the  converter  self-excited. 

Heat  Run.  To  make  a  heat  run  on  a  rotary  converter  it  may 
be  run  either  as  a  synchronous  motor  taking  alternating  currents 
through  its  collector  rings,  or  as  a  direct-current  motor  supplied 
witb  direct  current  through  its  brushes  and  commutator.  If  driven 
as  a  synchronous  alternating-current  motor,  the  full  load  output  is 
taken  from  the  commutator  end  of  its  armature,  or  trice  versd,  and 
is  delivered  to  a  water  rheostat  or  other  receiver.  During  the  run 
the  following  readings  should  be  recorded  every  half  hour: 


Volts 
D.C. 


Volts 
A.  C. 


Amperes 
D.C. 


Amperes 
A.  C. 


Amperes 
Field 


Volts 
Field 


Speed 


Room 
Temp. 


When  the  rotary  converter  has  reached  a  constant  temperature, 
after  running  continuously  a  number  of  hours  under  rated  full-load 
conditions,  the  machine  may  be  shut  down,  and  thermometers 
quickly  applied  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  following  parts: 


Field  spools 
Pole  tip,  leading 
Pole  tip,  trailing 
Frame 
Bearings 
Room 


Armature  laminations 
Armature  ventilating  ducts 
Armature  coils  front  end 
Armature  coils  back  end 
Armature  binding  wires 
Commutator 
Collector  rings 

The  condition  of  constant  temperature  is  indicated  when  the 
voltage  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  field  winding  in  order  to 
keep  the  current  in  the  field  winding  constant,  no  longer  increases. 
In  other  words,  the  resistance  of  the  field  winding  increases  for  a 
time  due  to  increasing  temperature  of  the  winding,  and  it  takes  an 
increasing  voltage  at  the  field  terminals  to  maintain  the  field  cur- 
rent constant.  But  when  the  temperature  of  the  field  windings 
becomes  constant,  the  voltage  required  at  the  field  terminals  no 
longer  increases. 

Motor-Generator  Method.  If  two  similar  rotary  converters  are 
at  hand,  the  heat  test  may  be  made  by  the  "motor-generator"  method. 
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in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  described  under  trans- 
formers. This  method  applied  to  rotary  converters  involves  running 
one  machine  as  an  inverted  rotary  taking  power  through  its  brushes 
and  commutator  from  direct-current  mains.  The  second  machine 
is  made  to  run  as  a  regular  rotary  converter,  taking  its  power  from 
the  collector  rings  (that  is,  alternating-current  side)  of  machine  No. 
1.  Machine  No.  2  then  delivers  its  power  in  the  form  of  direct  cur- 
rent from  its  commutator  back  to  the  direct-current  supply  mains, 
or  to  the  commutator  of  machine  No.  1.  Machines  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
now  said  to  be  "tied  together  in  multiple  on  both  the  direct-current 


[^j|ii^ 


Fig.  322.     Wirios  Diagnun  for  Motor-Generator  Method  of  Testing  Rotary  Converters 

and  the  alternating-current  sides.*'  If  the  machines  are  similar  in 
every  respect,  no  appreciable  ciurent  will  flow  between  the  two  under 
these  circumstances.  Each  will  run  from  the  direct-current  side, 
the  two  together  taking  only  enough  power  from  the  direct-current 
mains  to  supply  the  no-load  losses  in  both  machines.  If,  however, 
an  auxiliar}^  electromotive  force  is  applied  in  the  circuit  between  the 
machines  on  the  alternating-current  side,  it  will  immediately  cause 
current  to  flow  between  the  machines  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
transformer  test  above  referred  to. 

Fig.  322  is  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections  for  this  method 
of  running.  Ri  and  R2  are  the  two  three-phase  rotaries.  They  are 
shown  connected  together  electrically  on  the  alternating-current 
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side  (that  is,  the  collector  rings  of  Ri  are  connected  to  the  corre- 
sponding collector  rings  of  R2)  through  an  induction  regulator  R. 
This  regulator  supplies  to  the  circuit  of  each  phase  the  auxiliary 
electromotive  force  necessary  to  cause  the  current  to  flow  between 
the  two  machines.  The  electromotive  forces  supplied  by  the  regu- 
lator are  adjustable.  When  the  machines  are  first  thrown  together 
the  regulator  is  in  such  a  position  that  its  electromotive  forces  are 
zero. 

On  the  direct-current  side  (commutator  ends)  both  machines 
are  shown  electrically  connected  to  the  direct-current  supply  mains. 
The  method  of  procedure  in  starting  the  two  machines  is  as  follows: 

First,  Ri  is  started  as  a  direct-ciurent  motor  from  the  direct- 
current  side  (conunutator).  Its  field  current  is  adjusted  imtil  it 
runs  at  the  right  speed  when  the  normal  voltage  is  applied  to  its 
armature  terminals;  i^i  is  at  this  time  entirely  disconnected,  from 
iP.  Next  R2  is  started  in  the  same  manner.  Then  Ri  and  R2  are 
synchronized  and  connected  together,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  by 
closing  switches  Si,  S2,  and  S3  on  the  alternating-current  side.* 

The  most  convenient  way  to  synchronize  the  machines  for  test- 
ing is  to  connect  up  a  series  of  incandescent  lamps  across  each  of  the 
switches  Si,  S2,  and  Sg.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps  in  each 
series  should  be  such  that  they  can  stand  twice  the  normal  alternating 
voltage  of  each  machine. 

The  field  current  of  R2  is  varied  until  it  is  almost  in  synchro- 
nism with  Ru  as  shown  by  the  slow  pulsations  of  the  synchronizing 
lamps.  When  the  lamps  are  dark,  there  is  zero  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  the  switches,  and  then  they  can  be  safely  closed.  If 
the  lamps  connected  across  the  switches  do  not  all  go  out  at  the 
same  instant,  the  machines  cannot  be  synchronized.  In  this  case 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  one  of  the  machines  must  be  reversed, 
or  two  of  the  leads  on  the  alternating-current  side  of  one  of  the 
machines  must  be  interchanged. 

Up  to  this  time  the  two  machines  have  been  running  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  Each  has  taken  sufficient  current  from 
the  mains  to  supply  the  losses  occurring  in  it  while  running  un- 
loaded.    When  the  two  machines  are  connected  together  on  the 

*The  apparatus  for  determining  when  the  two  machines  are  in  synchronism  is  not  shown 
in  the  figure. 
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alternating-current  side  by  closing  the  switches  Si,  St,  and  Sj,  they 
run  in  synchronism.  If  the  regulator  R  is  in  its  zero  position,  no 
appreciable  current  will  flow  between  the  two  machines.  As  the 
voltage  of  R  is  increased,  however,  a  current  will  circulate  between 
the  two  machines.  If  the  voltage  of  R  is  in  such  a  direction  that 
V2  is  greater  than  Fi,  then  Ri  will  run  as  a  regular  rotary  converter, 
and  /J  1  as  an  inverted  rotary.  The  power  will  pass  from  Ri  to  R2 
on  the  alternating-current  side,  and  from  Rt  to  Ri  on  the  direct- 
current  side.  Ri  will  run  as  an  inverted  rotary,  driving  R2  on  the 
alternating-current  side,  and  R2  will  run  as  an  ordinary  rotary  con- 
verter driving  Ri  on  the  direct-current  side. 

By  sufficiently  increasing  the  voltage  of  R  we  can  cause  full- 
load  or  even  over-load  conditions  to  obtain.  The  direct-current 
mains  deliver  merely  the  power  to  supply  the  losses  in  the  entire 
system.  Ammeter  A  indicates  the  current  supplied  to  overcome 
the  losses  in  the  system.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ri  will  have 
a  load  slightly  greater  than  R2.  Ammeter  Ai  should  give  a  reading 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  anmaeters  A  and  A  2. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  full-load  condi- 
tions are  obtained  without  actually  supplying  full-load  current  from 
the  direct-ciurent  supply  mains.  The  mains  supply  simply  the 
power  losses  in  both  machines.  Another  great  advantage  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  load  can  be  controlled.  By  this  method,  more- 
over, two  machines  can  be  tested  more  easily  than  a  single  machine 
by  the  ordinary  method.  If  it  is  desired  to  test  one  machine  only, 
the  load  may  be  put  on  in  the  same  way  by  connecting  it  up  with  a 
second  machine.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  that  the  second 
machine  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  first.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
it  be  of  the  same  voltage  and  frequency,  and  that  it  can  carry  with- 
out excessive  heating  the  full-load  current  of  the  machine  to  be 
tested.  The  current,  during  the  run,  is  adjusted  to  the  normal  full- 
load  value  of  the  machine  to  be  tested. 

MOTOR-QENERATORS 

The  last  method  of  obtaining  direct  current  from  alternating- 
current  circuits  is  by  a  motor-generator,  which  consists  of  an  alter- 
nating-current motor  driving  one  or  more  direct-current  generators. 
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The  motor  may  be  of  the  induction  or  of  the  synchronous  type. 
In  either  case  the  motor  is  usually  mounted  on  the  same  base  with, 
and  mechanically  coupled  to,  the  generator.  The  smaller  sets  up  to 
about  150  kilowatts  are  usually  driven  by  induction  motors  for  25, 
40,  or  60  cycles,  and  are  customarily  used  for  charging  storage  bat- 
teries or  for  fiunishing  the  exciting  current  for  the  fields  of  alternators 
or  synchronous  motors.  The  larger  sets,  from  200  kilowatts  upwards, 
are  used  for  the  supply  of  lighting,  railway,  or  power  systems,  and 
are  usually  driven  by  synchronous  motors,  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  permitting  the  control  of  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  by 
varying  the  field  excitation,  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
a  direct-current  field  excitation.  Synchronous  motors  have  an 
advantage  over  induction  motors  in  that  large  sizes  may  be  wound 
for  11,000  or  13,200  volts,  whereas  induction  motors  of  the  same  size 
are  limited  to  2,080  or  6,000  volts. 

Conqiarison  with  the  Rotary  Converter.  A  motor-generator 
employing  a  synchronous  motor  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  essential 
advantages  over  the  rotary  converter,  except  in  some  cases  where 
independent  control  of  the  direct-current  voltage  is  desired.  The 
use  of  the  synchronous  motor  does  not  remove  the  objections  to  the 
rotary  converter  which  are  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  synchronous 
machine. 

A  motor-generator  employing  an  induction  motor  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  induction  instead  of  synchronous  apparatus,  thereby 
securing  many  of  the  advantages  summarized  later  in  the  comparison 
between  syn(^onous  and  induction  motors,  page  401. 

Circuits  which  are  supplied  by  alternating-current  generators 
the  speed  of  which  has  rapid  and  periodic  fluctuations,  or  in  which 
for  any  other  reason  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  ''hunting" 
in  synchronous  machines,  may,  however,  satisfactorily  supply 
an  induction  motor  driving  a  generator.  The  various  characteristics 
of  the  induction  motor  under  emergency  conditions,  such  as  a  sudden 
overload,  momentary  interruption,  or  lowering  of  the  voltage  of  the 
supply  circuit,  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience  if  the  induction 
motor  is  used,  whereas  it  might  cause  serious  interruption  to  a  rotary 
converter  or  a  synchronous  motor.  The  induction  motor  driving  a 
generator  is  also  to  be  preferred  where  the  size  of  the  units  is  quite 
small  and  the  attendance  is  unskilled.    ],t  is  ako  preferable  for  single- 
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phase  work.  The  armature  for  the  induction  motor  should  in  general 
be  of  the  squirrel-cage  type  as  the  required  starting  torque  does 
not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  full-load  torque,  and  the  required  starting 
torque  can  be  obtained  with  about  full-load  current. 

The  rotary  converter,  like  the  synchronous  motor,  is  not  suit- 
able for  general  distribution  in  small  units.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  motor-generator  in  point  of  cost,  there  being  but  one  ma- 
chine instead  of  two;  in  point  of  eflSciency,  there  being  the  loss  in 
one  machine  instead  of  two;  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  voltage  of 
the  transmission  system  as  a  whole,  as  it  may  be  compounded  to 
overcome  the  drop  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  generator  and 
transmission  circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  direct  current 
delivered  by  the  converter  has  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  alternating  currents  supplied;  whereas 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  motor-driven  generator  is  independent 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  supply  circuit,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
justed or  compounded  as  desired.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  voltage  delivered  by  a  rotary  converter  can  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and  controlled  by  regulating  devices  or  by 
compounding,  so  that  usually  the  close  relation  between  the  electro- 
motive forces  at  the  two  ends  of  the  converter  is  not  disadvan- 
tageous, provided  the  electromotive  force  of  the  supply  circuit  is 
reasonably  constant.?  This  statement  applies  to  those  cases  where 
a  practically  constant  direct-current  voltage  is  desired.  There  are, 
of  course,  special  cases,  in  which  the  voltage  is  to  be  adjusted  over 
a  wide  range,  or  where,  for  other  reasons,  the  motor-generator  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  many  cases  the  motor  may  be  operated  with- 
out requiring  step-down  transformers,  whereas  they  would  be  neces- 
sary with  rotary  converters. 

Uses  of  Motor-Qenerators.  Motor-generator  sets  are  often 
used  in  central  stations  in  connection  with  arc-lighting  service. 
In  these  cases  alternating-current  motors  are  used  for  driving  arc- 
lighting  generators,  as  in  the  large  plant  of  the  Buffalo  General 
Electric  Company.  They  are  also  used  in  some  places  for  supplying 
.  three-wire  direct-current  lighting  circuits  from  alternating-current 
mains. 

Motor-generators  are  often  used  in  central  stations  for  fur- 
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nishing  direct  current  to  the  field-magnet  windings  of  alternators, 
the  direct-current  generator  part  of  the  set  acting  as  the  exciter 
for  one  or  more  large  alternators.  The  alternating  current  supplied 
to  the  (synchronous  or  induction)  motor  end  of  the  motor-generator 
set  is  taken  from  the  main  station  bus  bars,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
stepped-down  by  means  of  reducing  transformers. 

Examples  of  this  use  of  motor-generator  sets  are  to  be  found 
in  the  immense  power  stations  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  and  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
and  in  many  other  places. 

Another  use  for  motor-generators  is  as  frequency  changers 
(or  converters).    In  such  cases  they  are  used  for  transforming  an 


Fi(,  323.     General  Electric  Motoi-Genentor  Bet  with  D.  C,  Exciter 

alternating  current  of  one  frequency  to  another  alternating  current 
of  higher  or  lower  frequency,  usually  the  former.  The  current 
may  be  transformed  from  three-phase  to  two-phase,  or  vice  versfl, 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  it  might  be  required  to  supply  a  two-phase, 
60-cycle  lighting  system  from  a  25-cycle,  three-phase  transmission 
system,  with  or  without  change  of  voltage. 

Types.  A  motor-generator  set  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  is  shown  in  Rg,  323.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  three 
distinct  machines,  all  mechanically  coupled  to  the  same  shaft,  viz, 
a*  three-phase  synchronous  motor  of  the  revolving-field  t.vpe;  a 
three-phase  alternator  also  of  the  revolving-field  type;  and  a  direct- 
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current  generator  acting  as  an  exciter  for  the  fields  of  both  the  alter- 
nator and  the  synchronous  motor. 

Summary  of  Data  for  Pig.  323 

SynchroijouH  Motor        Alternator         Exciter 

No.  of  poles 8  12  10 

Rated  output  (kw.) 275  250  10 

Speed 570  570  570 

Frequency 38  57 

Volts 60 

This  particular  motor-generator  set  is  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  frequency-changer  to  change  from  38  to  57  cycles  per  second. 


FIc  324.     GeDeral  Electric  MotoMSenentor  Set— Induotion  Motor  Drivini 
Compauud-WouDd  D.  C.  GooenUir 

'  The  three-phase  alternating  currents  having  a  frequency  of  38 
cycles  per  second  are  led  into  the  stationary  armature  terminals  of 
the  synchronous  motor  (shown  next  to  the  pulley  in  Fig.  323). 
The  motor  having  eight  field  poles,  its  synchronous  speed  is  570 
r.  p.  m.;  and  since  both  the  alternator  and  the  exciter  are  coupled  to 
the  same  shaft,  all  the  machines  run  at  570  r.  p.  m. 

The  alternator  having  12  field  poles,  the  frequency  of  its  in- 
duced electromotive  forces  is  57  cycles  per  second.     Hence,  the 
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three-phase  alternating  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  station- 
ary armature  of  the  alternator  have  a  frequency  50  per  cent  higher 


than  thoae  of  the  alternating  currents  which  are  supplied  to  the 
driving  synchronous  motor. 
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Fig.  324  is  a  view  of  a  motor-generator  set  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  It  consists  of  a  compound-wound  direct-current 
generator  driven  by  an  induction  motor,  both  machines  being 
mounted  on  the  same  bed-plate  and  having  a  common  shaft. 

Fig.  325  shows  two  motor-generator  sets,  each  consisting  of 
two  Brush  arc-light  dynamos  directly  coupled  to  an  induction 
motor.  In  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Company 
Brush  arc-light  dynamos  are  driven  in  pairs  by  being  directly  coupled 
to  three-phase,  25-cycle  synchronous  motors.  The  constancy  of  the 
speed  of  synchronous  motors  makes  them  especially  well  suited  for 
driving  electric  generators. 
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PART  VI 


INDUCTION  MOTOR 

G>nstructive  Elements*  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  successful  use  of  alternating  current  for  power  purposes  depends 
largely  upon  the  use  of  the  induction  motor  supplied  with  polyphase 
currents.  This  machine  consists  of  a  primary  member  and  a  second- 
ary member,  each  with  a  winding  of  bars  or  wire.    The  primary 


Fig.  326.     Diagram  of  Squirrel-Cage 
Type  of  Rotor 


Fig.  327.     Diagram  Showing  Slots  in 
Stator  of  Induction  Motor 


member  is  usually  stationary,  and  is  often  called  the  stator.  The 
secondary  member  is  usually  the  rotating  member,  and  is  often  called 
the  rotor.  Fig.  326  shows  a  rotor  of  the  squirrel-cage  type.  It  con- 
sists of  a  drum  A  built  up  of  thin  circular  sheet-iron  disks.  Near  the 
periphery  of  this  drum  are  a  number  of  holes  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  drum.  In  these  holes  heavy  copper  rods  b  are  placed,  and  the 
projecting  ends  of  these  rods  are  screwed  and  soldered  to  massive 
copper  rings  r,  one  at  each  end  of  the  drum. 

The  stator  is  a  laminated  iron  ring  FF,  Fig.  327,  closely  sur- 
rounding the  rotor.  This  ring  is  slotted  on  its  inner  face,  as  shown; 
windings  are  arranged  in  these  slots,  and  these  windings  receive 
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current  from  polyphase  supply  mains.    These  polyphase  currents 
produce  in  the  stator  iron  a  rotating  state  of  magnetism,  the  action 


Fig.  328.     S<]uiiTol-Cage  Rotor  Mounted 
in  Ordinary  Four-Pole  Field 


Fig.  329.     Diagram  of  Four-Pole  Two- 
Phase  Induction  Motor 


of  which  on  the  rotor  is  the  same  as  the  action  of  an  ordinary  field 
magnet  mechanically  revolved.  Thus  Fig.  328  shows  a  squirrel- 
cage  rotor  A  surrounded  by  an  ordinary  field  magnet  revolving  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  This  motion  of  the  field  magnet  induces 
currents  in  the  short-circuited  copper  rods  of  the  rotor;  the  field 
magnet  exerts  a  dragging  force  on  these  currents,  and  causes  the  rotor 

to  revolve.  No  electrical  con- 
nections of  any  kind  are  made 
to  the  rotor. 

Stator  Windings  and  Their 
Action.  The  stator  windings 
are  arranged  in  the  slots  9, 
Fig.  327,  in  a  manner  exdctly 
similar  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  mndings  of  the  tvxhphase 
or  three-phase  alternator  armor' 
ture  according  as  the  motor  is 
to  be  supplied  with  two-phase 
or  three-phase  currents. 

Two-Phase.  Fig.  329  shows 
an  end  view  of  a  four-pole  two- 
phase  induction  motor.  In 
this  figure,  the  outline  only  of  the  rotor  (or  secondary)  is  shown. 
The  stator  conductors  are  represented  in  section  by  the  small  circles, 
the  slots  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  the  end  con- 


Fig.  330.     Diagram  of  One-Half  the  Stator 
Conductors  of  Fig.  329 
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nections  of  half  the  stator  conductors  are  shown  in  Fig.  330.  In 
this  figure  the  straight  radial  lines  represent  the  conductors  which 
lie  in  the  slots  of  the  stator,  and  the  curved  lines  represent  the  end 
connections.     The  stator  conductors  are  arranged  in  two  disUnct 


Fia.  331.     MigDttio  Aetiou  of  Conduston       Fig.  332.     Mkgnetlo  AetioD  of  Conductor* 
Cartyina  CuirenU  betwesn  Iron  Poleg  CkRyini  Cuirenta  betweoD  Iran  Pole* 

circuits.  One  of  these  circuits  includes  all  of  the  conductors  marked 
A,  and  this  circuit  receives  current  from  one  phase  of  a  two-phase 
system.  The  other  circuit  includes  all  of  the  conductors  marked  B 
and  this  circuit  receives  current  from  the  other  phase  of  the  two- 
phase  system.  The  tenninab  of  the  B  circuit  are  shown  at  ( C,  Fig. 
330.  The  conductors  which  constitute  one  circuit  arc  so  connected 
that  the  current  flows  in  opposiie  directions  in  adjacent  groups  of 
conductors  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  m  Pig.  330. 

The  action  of  a  band  of  conductors  between  the  two  masses  of 
iron  is  shown  in  Figs.  331  and  332.  The  small  circles  represent  the 
conductors  In  section;  conductors  carrying  down-flowing  currents 


M4- 


are  marked  with  crosses  and  those  carrying  up-flowing  currents  with 
dots.    The  action  of  the  currents  m  these  bands  of  cooductors  is  to 
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J^ 


produce  magnetic  flux  along  the  dotted  lines  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows. 

The  lines  A'  and  B'  in  the  clock  diagrams  of  Figs.  333,  334, 
and  335  are  supposed  to  rotate,  and  their  projections  on  the  fixed 
line  ef  represent  the  instantane- 
ous values  of  the  alternating  cur- 
rents in  the  A  and  B  conductors, 
respectively.    These  conductors 
are  represented  in  section  by  the 
small  circles.    These  small  clr- 
•         cles   are  marked  with  crosses 
j         when  they  carry  down-flowing 
;         currents,  with  dots  when  they 
"*  *'         carry  up-flowing  currents,  and 

Sig.  33B.     Maoaatic  Bflect  ol  Altcnuting  .,  1(^.1.11         i_         ^.i. 

Cuireat  1  oTa  Cycle  Later  Than  io  they  are  left  blank  wbeu  thcy 

Fie.  333  '  •' 

carry  no  current. 
Fig.  333  shows  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  current  in  conductors 
^  is  a  maximum  and  the  current  in  conductors  B  is  zero,  and  the 
dotted  hnes  indicate  the  paths  of  the  magnetic  flux.  This  flux  enters 
the  rotor  from  the  stator  at  the  points  marked  N  and  leaves  the  rotor 
at  the  points  marked  S. 

Pig.  334  shows  the  state  of  aifairs,  one-eighth  of  a  cycle  later, 
when  the  current  in  the  B  conductors  has  increased  and  the  current 
in  the  A  conductors  has  de- 
creased to  the  same  value,  so 
that  equal  currents  flow  in  the 
A  and  in  the  B  conductors.  The 
points  N  and  S  have  moved  over 
one-sixteenth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stator  ring,  from  the 
positions  they  occupied  in  Fig. 
333. 

Fig.  335  shows  the  state  of 
affairs,  after  another  eighth  of  a 
cycle,  when  the  current  in  the 
B  conductors  has  reached  its 
maximum  value,  and  the  current  in  the  A  conductors  has  dropped 
to  zero.    TTie  points  N  and  S  have  moved  again  over  one-sixteenth 


F^.  336.     Complett 


_.   ...       ___iiBBtion8forFou 

Falea  of  Ooe  Circuit  of  Thne-Phase 
Induction  Malor 
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of  the  circumference  of  the  stator  ring.  This  motion  of  the  points 
N  and  S  is  continuous,  and  these  points  make  one  complete  revolu- 
tion (in  a  four-pole  motor)  during  two  complete  revolutions  of  the 
vectors  A'  and  B\  that  is,  while  the  alternating  currents  supplied 
to  the  stator  windings  are  passing  through  two  cycles.    In  general: 

n  =  ^  (47) 

P 

in  which  n  is  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  stator-magnetism, 
p  is  the  number  of  poles,  N  and  S,  and  /  is  the  frequency  of 
the  alternating  currents  supplied  to  the  stator  windings. 

Three-phase,  When  an  induction  motor  is  driven  by  three- 
phase  currents,  the  stator  conductors  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
circuits  Ay  B,  and  C,  which  are  either  A-connected  or  Y-connected 
to  the  supply  mains.  Fig.  336  shows  the  complete  connections,  for 
four  poles,  of  the  A  circuit  with  its  terminals  1 1\  The  B  and  C 
circuits  are  similarly  connected. 

In  general,  the  g-phase  stator  winding  for  p  poles  has  p  q  equi- 
distant bands  of  conductors.  The  first,  (gH-l)th,  {2q+l)ihi,  etc., 
bands  are  connected  in  one  circuit,  so  that  currents  flow  oppositely 
in  adjacent  bands,  and  this  circuit  takes  ciurent  from  one  phase  of 
the  g-phase  system.  The  second,  (q-\'2)th,  (2g-|-2)th,  etc.,  bands 
are  similarly  connected  in  another  circuit  and  take  current  from 
the  second  phase  of  the  g-phase  system.  The  third,  (g+3)th,  (2q 
-|-3)th,  etc.,  bands  are  similarly  connected  in  another  circuit  and 
take  ciurent  from  the  third  phase  of  the  g-phase  system;  and  so  on. 

ACTION  OP  INDUCTION  MOTOR 

Many  important  details  of  the  action  of  the  induction  motor 
are  most  easily  explained  by  looking  upon  the  induction  motor  as  a 
rotor  influenced  by  an  ordinary  field  magnet,  mechanically  revolved. 
The  complete  theory  of  the  action  of  the  induction  motor  is,  how- 
ever, simil0,r  to  the  theory  of  the  alternating-current  transformer. 

Torque  and  Speed.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second  of  the  field,  and  n'  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  rotor. 
When  n=n',  the  rotor  and  field  revolve  at  the  same  speed,  so  that 
their  relative  motion  is  zero;  no  electromotive  force  is  then  induced 
in  the  rotor  conductors  and  no  current  flows  and,  therefore,  the 
revolving  field  exerts  no  torque  upon  the  rotor.    As  the  speed  of  the 
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rotor  decreases,  the  difference  of  the  speeds  of  rotor  and  field  (n--n^, 
increases  and,  therefore,  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  rotor 
conductors,  the  currents  in  the  conductors,  and  the  torque  with 
which  the  field  drags  the  rotor,  all  increase.  If  the  whole  of  the  field 
flux  were  to  pass  into  the  rotor  and  out  again  in  spite  of  the  demag- 
netizing action,  of  the  current  in  the  rotor  conductors,  then  the 
torque  would  increase  in  strict  proportion  to  (n— n').  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  of  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  rotor  currents, 
a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  field  flux  passes  through  the  space 
between  the  stator  and  rotor  conductors  as  the  speed  of  the  rotor 
decreases,  and  this  magnetic  leakage  causes  the  torque  to  increase  more 
and  more  slowly  as  (w— n')  increases.  The  torque  usually  reaches  a 
maximum  value,  and  then  decreases  with  further  increase  of  {n^n^^. 
Fig.  337  shows  the  typical  relation  between  torque  and  speed 
of  an  induction  motor.  Ordinates  of  the  curve  represent  torque, 
and  abscissas  measured  from  0  represent  rotor  speeds.  The  rotor 
is  said  to  run  above  synchronism  when  it  is  driven  so  that  n'  is 

greater  than  n.  The  rotor 
never  actually  reaches  syn- 
chronous speed,  but  ap- 
proaches it  very  nearly 
when  the  induction  motor 
is  running  unloaded.  In 
order  to  cause  the  rotor  to 
run  above  synchronism, 
that  is,  to  make  n'  greater 
than  n,  or  in  order  to  cause  the  rotor  to  run  backwards,  that  is, 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  t^t  of  the  revolving  magnetism  in  the 
stator  iron,  the  rotor  must  be  driven  mechanically  from  an  outside 
source  of  power. 

Starting  Resistance  in  the  Rotor  Windings.  The  speed  of 
the  rotor  for  which  the  maximum  torque  occiu^,  depends  upon  the 
resistance  of  the  rotor  windings,  and  it  is  advantageous  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  operation  to  provide  at  starting  such  resistance 
in  these  windings  as  to  at  once  produce  the  maximum  torque, 
this  resistance  being  cut  out  as  the  motor  approaches  full  speed. 

Eflficiency  and  Speed.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  assume 
that  the  only  opposition  to  motion  of  the  revolving  field  magnet 


msm. 


Fig.  337.     Graphical  Relation  of  Torque  and  Speed 
of  Induotion  Motor 
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is  the  reaction  of  the  torque  which  it  exerts  on  the  rotor.    Let  this 

torque  be  represented  by  T.    Then  the  power  expended  in  driving 

the  field  magnet  is  27mTy  and  the  mechanical  power  deUvered  to 

the  rotor  is  2itnf  T,  and  this  power  2;m'  T  is  available  at  the  pulley 

of  the  motor,  except  for  slight  losses  due  to  friction  in  the  bearings 

and  to  air  friction.    Therefore,  ignoring  friction  losses,  27:nT  is  the 

input  of  power  in  driving  the  revolving  field,  and  27m' T  is  the  output 

w' 
of  power,  so  that  the  eflSciency  of  the  induction  motor  is — . 

n 

This  expression  for  eflSciency  ignores  all  the  losses  of  power 

in  the  revolving  field  magnet*  and  the  friction  and  windage  losses 

in  the  rotor,  and  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  an  induction  motor  is 

zero  when  the  rotor  stands  still,  that  it  increases  as  the  rotor  speeds 

up,  and  approaches  100  per  cent,  ignoring  field  losses  and  friction,  as 

the  rotor  speed  approaches  the  speed  of  the  revolving  field.    The 

n' 
ratio  —  ranges  from  0.85  to  0.95  or  more,  in  commercial  induction 
n 

motors  under  full  load,  but  the  actual  full  load  efficiencies  of  induc- 
tion motors  range  from  75  per  cent,  or  even  less  for  small  motors, 
to  about  95  per  cent  for  very  large  motors. 

Ratio  of  Mechanical  to  Electrical  Energy  in  Rotor.  The  total 
power  delivered  to  the  rotor  is  equal  to  2nnT  where  n  and  T  have 
the  meanings  above  specified.  That  is,  all  of  the  power  used  to  drive 
the  field  magnet  (ignoring  losses  in  the  field)  is  delivered  to  the  rotor. 
Now,  the  mechanical  power  delivered  to  the  rotor  is  equal  to  27m' T, 
as  already  explained;  therefore,  the  difference  27mT—27m'T^  is 
electrical  power  used  to  force  the  rotor  currents  through  the  rotor 
windings. 

Therefore,  when  the  field  speed  is  n  and  the  rotor  speed  is 
n',  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  rotor,  the  mechanical  power 
developed  in  turning  the  rotor,  and  the  electrical  power  developed 
in  the  rotor  windings  are  to  each  other  as,  w,  n',  and  (n—n'),  re- 
spectively. 


*Id  the  actual  induction  motor,  it  ignores  the  loes  of  power  due  to  the  heating  of  the 
fltator  winding  by^the  supplied  alternating  currents,  and  the  loss  of  power  due  to  core  losses 
in  the  stator  iron. 

fWhen  torque  is  expressed  as  pounds  weight  on  a  lever  arm  of  one  foot  in  length 

the  torque  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  pound-feet,  and  power  in  watts  is  equal  to -j^^ 

=  8.52nr  watts,  where  n  is  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  second.  *^*'^ 
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Ratio  of  Rotor  Voltages  to  Stator  Voltages.  When  the  rotor 
is  wound  with  the  same  number  of  conductors  as  the  stator,  then 
when  the  rotor  is  standing  still,  the  rotating  stator  magnetism  in- 
duces in  the  rotor  windings  electromotive  forces  of  the  same  value 
and  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in 
the  stator  windings  by  this  rotating  stator  magnetism  (neglecting 
magnetic  leakage).  Moreover,  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in 
the  stator  windings  are  very  nearly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  volt- 
ages applied  to  the  stator  windings.  WTien  the  difference  of  the 
speeds  of  the  rotor  and  the  stator  magnetism  is  (n— n'),  the  electro- 
motive forces  induced  in  the  rotor  windings  are  the  fractional  part, 

I,  of  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator  windings,  and  the 

frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor  windings 

[u  —  w'  T 
I,   of  the  frequency  of  the  voltages 

applied  to  the  stator  windings. 

Example.  Let  a  certain  three-phase  induction  motor  having  a  stator 
wound  for  6  poles,  and  taking  three-phase  alternating  currents  at  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles  and  a  voltage  of  220  between  any  two  of  the  three  supply  mains, 
have  a  rotor  fui^ished  with  the  same  number  of  conductors  as  the  stator. 
Further,  let  the  no-load  speed  of  the  rotor  be  1194  r.p.m.,  and  its  full-load 
speed  be  1,143  r.  p.  m.  Assuming  that  the  magnetic  leakage  is  negUgible,  it 
is  required  to 'find: 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed. 

(b)  The  electromotive  forces  (three-phase)  induced  in  the  rotor  wind- 
ings at  no-load  and  at  full-load. 

(c)  The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings  at  no-load  and  at  full-load. 

Solution:  (a)  The  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotating  magnetism  in 
the  stator  is,  according  to  equation  (47), 

60 
n  =  —  =  20  revolutions  per  second,  or  1,200  r.p.m. 


(b)     The  electromotive  forces  (three-phase)  induced  in  the  rotor  wind- 
ings at  no-load  are  ' 

(n  -  n') 


X  voltage  applied  to  stator 
n 

or 

1200- 1194 \      ^^^      ,  ,^      ,^ 

)  X  220  =  1.10  volts 

1200         / 


( 
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The  voltages  induced  in  the  rotor  windings  at  fuU-load  are 
/  1200- 1143  \      _ 

\ 1200 /  ^  ^*'  =■  19-^^  ^"'^ 

It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  slip  of  the  rotor  at  no  load  were  lero, 
or  in  other  words,  if  n'  were  equal  to  n  there  would  be  sero  electromotive 
forces  induced  id  the  rotor  wiadingH  at  no-load. 

(c)  The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings  at  no-load  is 

X  frequency  of  stator  voltage 

or 

/  I200-1194\ 

( ■      )  X  60  =  0.3  cycles  pa-  second 

The  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  rotor  wind- 
ings at  full-load  is 

/  1200 -U43\      „„      „„         , 

1 I X  60  —  2.85  cycles  per  second 

\        1200        /  J        f 

When  the  rotor  is  at  rest,  the  frequency  of  the  electromotive  forces 
induced  in  the  rotor  windings  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  of  the  stator  volt- 
age, namely,  60  cycles  per  second. 

Eflkiency  and  Rotor 
Resistance.  For  a  given 
difference  (n—n')  between 
field  speed  and  rotor  speed, 
a  definite  electromotive 
force  i3  induced  in  the  rotor 
conductors,  and  the  less  the 
rotor  resistance,  the  greater 
the  current  produced  by 
thiselectromotiveforce.and 
the  greater  the  torque. 
Therefore,  a  given  induc- 
tion motor  will  develop  its  j^  ^ 
full  load  torque  for  a  small 

value  (n—  n')  or  for  a  large  value  of  —  (efficiency)  if  its  rotor  resist- 
ance is  small.  High  efficiency  depends,  therefore,  upon  low  rotor  re- 
sistance. 

The  necessity  of  high  rotor  resistance  to  give  large  torque  at 
starting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  making  tJie  rotor 
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resistance  small  in  order  to  secure  full  load  torque  at  as  nearly 
synchronous  speed  as  possible.    These  two  conflicting  conditions 
may  be  realized  in  one  motor  by  an  arrangement  whereby  a  resist- 
ance which  is  in  circuit  with  the  rotor  conductors  at  starting,  may 
be  short-circuited  when  the  motor  nearly  reaches  its  rated  speed. 
Structural  Details  of  a  Typical  Induction  Motor.    Figs.  338  to 
341  show  the  structural  details  of  a  typical  induction  motor  manu- 
factured  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  has  a  stationary  primary  member  (often  called  the  stator  or  field) 
and  a  rotating  secondary  member  (often  called  the  rotor  or  armature). 
The  primary  member  is 
mounted    in    a    hollow 
cylindrical  frame  of  cast 
iron  shown  in  Fig.  338. 
This  frame  forms  a  base 
for  the  machine,  and  also 
supports  the  two  end- 
brackets  which  carry  the 
seIf-oiI:ng  bearings.    In- 
side the  frame  are  sev- 
eral  lugs  that   support 
the  stator  core  lamina- 
tions  far   enough   from 
the  frame  to  leave  space 
between  the  frame  and 
the  core  for  ventilation. 
The  iron  core  of  the  pri- 
Fi«.  339.  primsrj'  Membef  ot  WMtinghpuM  induf-    mary  member  consists  of 

Hon  Mowr  Completely  Wound  ■' 

a  nng  built  up  of  sheet- 
steel  stampings  slotted  on  the  inside  to  receive  the  primary  con- 
ductors as  shown  in  Fig.  339.  The  laminations  are  assembled, 
clamped,  and  keyed  between  stiff  end  rings  inside  the  lugs  on  the 
frame.  Steel  keys  in  one  or  more  of  the  lugs  prevent  circular  move- 
ment of  the  laminations.  Fig.  339  shows  the  primary  member  com- 
pletely wound. 

The  primary  conductors  are  usually  grouped  in  former-wound 
coils  of  wire  which  are  thoroughly  taped' and  insulated  before  being 
slipped  into  place  in  the  slots  in  the  stator  core.    In  larger  motors 
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copper  strap  bent  into  the  proper  form  is  used  instead  of  wire  for 
forming  the  coils. 

The  terminals  of  the 
primary  winding  are  brought 
out,  usually  at  one  side  of 
tiie  motor,  and  are  clamped 
in  insulated  cleats  or  bush- 
ings. The  leads  which  sup- 
ply alternating  currents  to 
the  motor  are  attached  to 

these       terminals       through       ria.  340.     iron  Sotor  Co™  for  WeWinjhomw  indue 

suitable  connectors. 

The  iron  core  of  the  secondarj-  member  (rotor),  shown  in  Fig. 
340,  b  also  built  up  of  ring-shaped  stampings  of  sheet-steel  assembled, 
clamped,  and  keyed  between  stiff  end  plates  on  the  arms  of  the  rotor 
spider.    The  spider  is  pressed  on  the  shaft  and  keyed,,   Ventilating 
plates  on  the  rotor  cores  of  the  larger  motors  act  like  .the  blades  of  a 
fan  and  force  strong  currents  of  air  between  the  rotor  end  rings  and 
the  core  and  through  all  the  openings  in  and  around  the  stator  wind- 
ings and  core,  thus  keeping  all  parts  cool.    The  secondary  conductors 
consist  of  rectangular  cop- 
per bars  placed  in  nearly 
closed     slots,   around    the 
periphery  of  the  core.  These 
bars    project    beyond    the 
laminated  core,    and    they 
are   screwed   and   soldered 
at  each  end  to  massive  rings 
of  copper,  thus  forming  a 
short-circuited     secondary 
winding,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
340.  This  type  of  secondary 
member  is  called  a  squirrel- 
cage    rotor.       The  complete  Fig.  341.     We«tinithouiw  Indurtion  Motor  Com- 

motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  341, 

Types  of  RotOTs  for  Constant  and  Variable  Sp«ed.  There  are 
three  tj'pes  of  secondary  members  used  in  commercial  induction 
motors,  according  to  the  conditions  of  service  to  be  met.    The  start- 
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ing  and  running  conditions  determine  which  type  to  adopt  in  any 
given  case.    These  types  are  shown  in  Figs.  342,  343,  and  344. 


Tig.  342.     Squifrol-C»<e  Type  of  Rotor 

^Fig.  342  is  a  squirrel-cage  rotor.  Fig.  343  is  a  rotor  wound 
with  insulated  wire,  forming  what  is  called  a  dsfinite*,  or  polar, 
winding.  The  terminals  of  this  winding  are  connected  to  a  start- 
ing resbtance  mounted  inside  of  the  rotor.  A  switch  is  arranged  to 
short-circuit -thb  starting  resistance,  and  is  operated  while  the  motor 
is  running  by  means  of  a  rod  which  lies  inside  of  the  hollow  shaft  of 


n«.  3t3.     Rctor  witb  DeGniM  or  Palsr  Winding  with  Stirling  ReaiaUace  Imide  Core 

the  rotor.  This  rod  terminates  in  a  small  handle  or  knob  at  the  end 
of  the  rotor  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  343.  Fig.  354  shows  a  complete 
three-phase  induction  motor  with  the  knob  and  rod  for  operating 
the  internal  starting' resistance, 

•Thii  winding  ia  jdeatin]  with  the  atator  winding  aa  described  oa  pKge  374. 
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Fig.  344  is  a  rotor  with  a  winding  similar  to  the  winding  of 
Fig.  343,  but  instead  of  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  rotor  winding 
to  an  interna]  starting  resistance,  these  terminals  are  brought  out 
to  collector  rings  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  344.  The 
circuits  of  the  rotor  windings  are  completed  through  adjustable 
external  resistances  which  are  connected  to  the  rotor  windings  by 
means  of  brushes  rubbing  on  the  collector  rings.  These  adjustable 
external  resbtances  are  regulated  by  a  cylindrical  switch  or  controller 
similar  in  general  to  the  ordinary  electric  street-car  controller. 
Fig.  345  shows  a  Westinghouse  controller  for  induction  motors  used 
for  cranes,  hoists  and  similar  apparatus. 

The  cylinder  has  a  set  of  contacts  for  making,  breaking,  and 
reversing  the  primary  drcuit,  and  another  set  of  contacts  for  coatrol- 


Fig.  344.     Rotor  irith  Polar  WiodlDC  and' Collactor  Rinc* 

ling  the  speeda>f  the  motor  by  varying  the  resistance  in  the  secondary 
circuits.  The  two  sets  of  contacts  on  two  drums  are  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  and  all  operations  are  performed  by  moving  one 
controller  handle.  The  number  of  speed  steps  in  each  direction  of 
rotation  may  be  6,  9,  12,  or  15,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
controller. 

An  induction  motor  provided  with  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  takes 
excessive  current  from  the  alternating-current  ■  supply  muns  at 
starting.  The  squirrel-cage  rotor  requires  from  three  to  four  times 
full-load  current  to  produce  at  starting  a  torque  equal  to  the  torque 
developed  when  running  at  full-load.  Hence,  when  the  motor  has 
to  start  under  a  heavy  load,  or  where  the  taking  of  excessive  currents 
from  the  supply  mains  will  interfere  with  other  apparatus  supplied 
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from  the  same  mains  by  causing  excessive  drop  of  voltage,  the  squirrel- 
cage  type  of  rotor  b  objectionable,  especially  in  large  Mze  motors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  squirrel-cage  rotor 
and  its  ability  to  carry  enormous  currents  without  injury,  largely 
compensate  for  the  above  mentioned  disadvantages.  Its  speed  is 
practically  constant,  varying  only  a  few  per  cent  from  full  load  to  no 
load.  The  operating  characteristics  of  the  squirrel-cage  type  of 
induction  motor  are  such  as  adapt  them  to  a  wide  variety  of  pur- 
poses and  make  them  especially  suitable  for  continuous  constant- 
speed  service. 

An  induction  motor  provided  with  a  rotor  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  343,  with  an  internal  starting  resistance,  takes  at  starting  only 
about  one  and  one-half  full-load  rated 
current  from  the  supply  mains,  giving  a 
starting  torque  of  about  one  and  one- 
half  fulMoad  torque.  Such  an  induction 
motor,  therefore,  b  used  only  where  a 
starting  torque  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
full-load  torque  b  required.  The  advan- 
tage of  thb  tj^pe  of  rotor  is  that  it 
does  not  take  excessive  currents  at  start- 
ing, and  it  will  start,  tlierefore,  with- 
out producing  excessive  drop  of  electro- 
motive force  in  the  alternating-current 
system  from  which  the  motor  receives  its 
power.  The  starting  resistance  in  motors 
up  to  about  50  horse-power  consbts  of 
cast-iron  grids  enclosed  in  a  triangular 
frame  which  is  bolted  to  the  end  plates 
holding  the  rotor  laminations  together, 
lor  Induction  Monir.  1  Hc  whoIe  01  this  resistance  is  m  senes 

with  the  secondary  winding  at  starting. 
As  the  motor  increases  in  speed,  the  resistance  is  short-circuited 
by  sliding  spring  metal  brushes  along  the  inside  surface  of  the 
grids.  The  brushes  are  supported  by  a  metal  sleeve  sliding  on 
the  shaft  which  is  ojierafed  by  a  rod  passing  through  the  end  of 
the  shaft. 

An   induction  motor  having  a  rotor  provided  with  collector 
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rings  is  generally  used  for  cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  and  other  work 
where  variable  speed  is  required.  The  starting  resistance  used  in 
the  type  of  rotor  shown  in  Fig.  343  is  designed  to  carry  the  rotor 
current  for  a  short  time  only,  that  is,  during  starting;  if  kept  con- 
tinuously in  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  speed  control,  this  starting 
resistance  would  become  excessively  hot.  For  speed  control,  there- 
fore, an  external  resistance  must  be  used. 

The  range  of  speed  control  possible  in  the  case  of  an  induction 
motor  provided  with  a  rotor  having  collector  rings  connected  to 
external  adjustable  resistances  is  about  the  same  as  the  range  of 
speed  control  obtainable  with  a  shunt-wound  direct-current  motor 
having  a  regulating  rheostat  in  its  armature  circuit. 

Behavior  at  Starting  and  in  Operation.  When  an  induction 
motor  is  running  without  load,  its  speed  is  nearly  equal  to  the  speed 
of  the  rotating  magnetic  field,  namely,  synchronous  speed.  Under 
these  conditions  the  stator  takes  only  sufficient  current  to  force  the 
magnetic  flux  through  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  to 
supply  the  PR  losses  of  the  stator  windings,  the  core  loss,  and  the 
friction  and  windage  loss  of  the  rotor. 

When  the  motor  is  loaded,  its  speed  decreases  in  nearly  direct 
proportion  to  the  load,  from  nearly  synchronous  speed  at  no-load 
to  about  98  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed  in  the  case  of  large 
motors,  and  to  about  92  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed  in  small 
motors  at  full-load.  Therefore,  the  induction  motor  is  practically 
a  constant-speed  motor.  The  decrease  in  speed  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  synchronous  speed  is  called  the  slip  of  the  motor.  The 
slip  of  large  motors  is  thus  about  2  per  cent  at  full-load,  and  that  of 
small  motors  is  about  8  per  cent  at  full-load. 

When  an  induction  motor  is  overloaded,  it  takes  excessive  cur- 
rent from  the  supply  mains,  and  its  torque  increases  up  to  a  cer- 
tain value  of  the  slip  (a  definite  value  for  a  given  motor).  When 
loaded  up  to  this  point  the  machine  is  unstable,  and  the  least  ad- 
ditional loading  causes  the  machine  to  "break  down''  or  stop. 

This  maximum  output  which  a  given  motor  can  deliver  is 
usually  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
its  rated  full-load  output.  This  maximum  output  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternating  currents 
supplied  to  the  motor.    Thus  a  certain  induction  motor  rated  at  220 
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Tolts  has  a  maximum  power  output  of  1,8  times  its  rated  output.  The 
same  motor  supplied  with  currents  at  200  volts  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum output  of  I 1  X  1  -8  =  1 .49  of  its  rated  output. 

When  an  induction  motor  is  operated  at  slightly  less  than  its 
rated  frequency  but  with  full-rated  voltage,  the  speed  of  the  motor 
will  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  but  its  power 
output  will  not  be  greatly  affected.  The  efficiency  of  the  motor, 
and  its  rise  of  temperature  under  full-load,  will  be  approximately 


CorDpensator  Complete^^ 

unchanged,  and  the  maximum  power  output  will  be  slightly  increased. 
An  induction  motor  having  a  squirrel-cage  rotor' will  develop 
sufficient  torque  to  start  satisfactorily  with  from  40  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  primary  member.  There- 
fore, the  current  required  at  starting  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
supplying  the  primary  member,  at  starting,  with  current  through  a 
step-down  transformer  which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  supply 
voltage  to  40,  50, 60,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  rated  voltage  of  the 
motor,  and  to  multiply  the  delivered  current  in  the  same  ratio.   This 
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step-down  transformer  b  usually  an  autotransformer.  An  auto- 
transformer,  with  its  special  switching  device  for  changing  the  motor 
connections  quickly  from  the  low-starting  voltage  to  the  full- 
running  voltage,  is  called  an  aviottarter,  or  a  compem^aior.  The 
autostarter  may  be  located  at  any  convenient  point,  either  near  the 
motor  or  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Figs.  346  and  347  are  general  views  of  a  three-phase  hand- 
operated  starting  compensator  of  the  wall  type,  as  manufactured 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  compensator  consists  of 
three  core-type  autotransformers,  a  cable  clamp,  and  a  special 
switch  assembled  in  a  metal  case  with  external  handle  and  release 
lever.  In  the  wall-suspension  type  the  switch  is  located  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  seen  in  Fig.  347,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  oit-filled  tank.    Fig. 


Fie.  348.    Electri«al  CanueiitionB  for  Three-FtauB  Starting  Compenulot 

348  is  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections.  The  three  coils  of  the 
three-phase  winding  are  connected  in  Y,  the  line  to  the  three  free 
ends  of  the  coil,  and  the  starting  connections  of  the  motor  to  the 
taps.  For  motors  from  5  to  18  horse-power,  these  compensators  are 
provided  with  taps  for  starting  the  motor  at  50,  65,  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  line  voltage,  any  one  of  which  may  be  selected  after  trial  for 
permanent  connection  to  the  switch,  for  starting  according  to  the 
requirements  of  any  individual  case. 

The  shaft  of  the  switch,  as  seen  in  Fig.  347,  extends  through 
the  sides  of  the  compensator  case,  and  is  operated  by  a  lever  at  the 
right,  being  held  in  the  running  position  by  a  lever  at  the  left.  The 
switch,  provided  with  heavy  Tnping  contacts,  is  iomiersed  in  oil 
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and  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  line  switch  as  well  as  for  starting 
the  motor.  The  lever  has  three  positions:  "off",  "starting",  and 
"running", 

V  To  start  the  motor,  the  switch  is  thrown  to  the  "starting  posi- 
tion", and  is  left  there  lintil  the  motor  reaches  nearly  full  speed  and 
then  the  switch  is  quickly  thrown  over  to  the  "running  position". 
The  time  required  for  bringing  an  induction  motor  from  rest  up  to 
rated  speed  b  about  one  minute,  the.  time  in  any  given  case  depend- 
ing upon  the  value  of  the  starting  voltage  used,  and  the  amount  of 
load  on  the  motor  at  starting.  In  the  "off  position"  both  compen- 
sator and  motor  windings  are  disconnected  from  the  line.     In  the 
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"starting  position".  Fig.  348,  the  switch  connects  the  line  to  the 
terminals,  and  the  motor  to  the  taps,  of  the  compensator  winding, 
without  circuit  breakers  or  fuses  in  circuit.  In  the  "running  position" 
the  compensator  winding  is  cut  out  and  the  motor  is  connected  to  the 
line  through  suitable  fuses  or  overload  relays  mounted  directly  above 
the  compensator.  For  instance,  Fig.  347  shows  three  "cartridge" 
fuses,  one  in  each  of  the  three  line  wires.  To  prevent  the  attendant 
from  carelessly  throwing  the  motor  directly  on  the  line  at  starting, 
an  automatic  latch  is  provided,  so  arranged  that  the  lever  at  the 
"off  position"   can  be  thrown  only  into  the  "starting  position" 
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(backward),  and  can  be  thrown  into  the  "running  position"  (for- 
ward) only  by  a  quick  throw  of  the  lever. 

The  "no-voltage  release",  shown  in  Fig.  348,  is  an  electromagnet 
whose  laminated  plunger  holds  a  tripping  lever  which  engages  with 
the  lever  mounted  on  the  switch  shaft.  If  for  any  reason  the  supply 
voltage  is  cut  of!  from  the  motor,  the  no-voltage  release  acts  promptly 
to  release  the  tripping  lever  which  in  turn,  through  the  action  of  a 
strong  spring,  throws  the  operating  lever  to  its  "off  position",  where 
it  remains  until  the  supply  voltage 
is  again  restored,  and  the  motor  is 
to  be  started. 

Rg.  349  shows  a  diagram  of 
connections  for  a  two- phase  com- 
pensator for  starting  two-phase  in- 
duction motors.  In  this  case  the 
line  is  connected  to  the  ends  of 
each  coil,  and  the  starting  connec- 
tions of  the  motor  to  one  of  these 
ends  and  the  taps.  The  arrange- 
ment and  wiring  is  essentially  simi- 
lar to  the  three-phase  compensator. 

For  starting  constant  -  speed 
polyphase  motors  above  5  horse- 
power, a  starting  compensator  is 
generally  used,  but  below  5  horse- 
power it  is  customary  to  connect 
polj-phase  motors  directly  to  the 
supply  mains. 

.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  two-phase  motor  b  reversed  by 
revering  the  connections  of  one  of  the  phases,  that  is,  by  reversing 
the  connections  of  the  two  wires  belonging  to  one-phase  supplying 
current  to  the  stator  windings  of  the  motor. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  three-phase  (three-wire)  motor 
is  reversed  by  interchanging  the  connections  of  any  two  of  the 
three  wires  used  to  lead  the  three-phase  currents  to  the  stator 
windings  of  the  motor. 

Typical  Induction  Motor  Installations.  The  application  of 
induction  motors  to  the  driving  of  machine  tools  has  been  rapidly 
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growing  in  favor.  Among  the  advantages  of  electric  driving  over 
mechanical  driving  through  shafting  and  belting  are:  increased  shop 
production,  economy  of  power,  ease  of  control,  better  and  more 
convenient  arrangement  of  machines,  and  saving  of  floor  space.  Fig. 
350  k  a  view  of  a  Snyder  21-inch  drill  press  driven  by  a  constant- 
speed  two  horse-power  induction  motor.  Fig.  351  shows  a  24-inch 
Chandler  planer  driven  by  a  7i  horse-power  induction  motor  running 
at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.    The  individual  motor  drive  as 
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applied  to  planers  has  many  advantages,  among  them  being  the  use 
of  independent  motors,  one  for  planing  and  one  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  cross-head. 

A  typical  application  of  constant-^peed  induction  motors  to  the 
driving  of  spindles  in  a  textile  mill  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  352.  A  large 
number  of  Crocker-Wheeler  5-h.p.  motors  are  directly  coupled  to 
the  shafts  which  drive  the  spindles  above,  thus  eliminating  all  over- 
head shafting,  hangers,  and  belts. 

An  application  of  variable-speed  induction  motors  having 
phase-wound  rotors  with  slip  rings  is  given  in  Fig,  353,  which  shows 
several  Westinghouse  500-h.p.  "type  HF"  induction  motors  operating 
Worthington  centrifugal  pumps  in  a  municipal  pumping  plant. 
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The  laminations  of  both  the  stator  and  the  rotor  of  large  induc- 
tion motors  are  provided  with  ventilating  ducts  through  which  air 
is  driven  by  centrifugal  action.  Fig.  353  shows  a  number  of  holes 
in  the  cast-iron  casing  through  which  the  air  flows  after  passing 
through  the  ventilating  ducts  between  the  laminations  of  the  rotor 
and  the  stator. 

Fig.  354  shows  an  induction  motor  driving  a  triplex  pump. 
This  induction  motor  has  a  starting  resistance  inside  of  the  rotor, 


Fig.  354.     Induction  Motor  Driving  Triplex  Pump 


and  the  switch  rod  and  knob  are  shown  projecting  from  the  rotor 
shaft  at  the  left. 

Fig.  355  illustrates  a  very  common  method  of  instalUng  in- 
duction motors  when  used  for  driving  line  shafting  in  shops  or 
factories.  The  motor  is  shown  bolted  in  an  inverted  position  to 
the  ceiling  by  means  of  lag  screws,  and  is  furnished  with  two  pulleys, 
each  belted  to  a  different  line  shaft. 

Since  induction  motors  require  no  adjustment  and  practically 
no  attention,  they  may  be  installed  where  direct-current  motors  are 
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not  suitable^  with  the  consequent  advantage  of  saving  valuable 
floor  space. 

Single-Phase  Induction  Motor.  When  an  induction  motor 
(two-phase  or  three-phase)  is  once  started,  and  is  running  at  full 
speed,  all  the  phases  but  one  may  be  disconnected  from  the  primary 
member  and  the  machine  will  continue  to  operate  and  to  carry 
approximately  70  per  cent  as  much  load  with  the  same  slip  and 
temperature  rise  as  when  all  the  phases  are  connected  to  the  supply 
mains. 

An  induction  motor,  however,  will  not  start  when  one  phase 
only  of  its  primary  member  is  connected  to  single-phase  supply 


Fig.  355.     Induction  Motor  Suspended  from  the  Ceiling,  Driving* 

Shafting  by  a  Belt 

mains.  Therefore,  when  it  is  to  be  operated  from  single-phase  mains, 
special  provision  for  starting  must  be  made.  An  induction  motor 
designed  to  operate  from  single-phase  mains  and  provided  with 
special  arrangements  for  starting,  is  called  a  aingle-phase  induction 
motor. 

Three  methods  of  starting  single-phase  induction  motors  are  in 
general  use,  as  follows:  (a)  by  hand;  (b)  by  phase  spUtting;  (c)  by 
repulsive  action  of  field  on  armature  obtained  by  temporary  con- 
nections during  starting. 

(a)     Hand  Starting.     Very  small  induction  motors  may  be 
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started  by  giving  a  vigorous  pull  on  the  belt  which  connects  the 
motor  to  the  machinery  which  it  drives, 

(b)  Split-Phase  Starting.  When  an  alternating  current  divides 
between  two  branches  of  a  circuit,  there  is  a  phase  difference  between 
the  currents  in  the  two  branches,  if  the  ratio  of  resistance  to  reactance 
is  different  in  the  two  branches.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  branch 
contains  a  condenser.    A  two-phase  motor  will  start  when  the  cur- 
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rents  in  the  two  stator  circuits  are  less  than  90  degrees  apart  in  phase, 
although  the  starting  torque  grows  less  and  less  as  the  phase  differ- 
ence of  the  two  currents  decreases.  The  dephasing  of  the  two  parts 
of  a  single  alternating  current  in  two  dissimilar  branches  of  a  given 
circuit  is  called  phase-aplitting,  and  a  single-phase  induction  motor 
may  be  arranged  to  start  as  a  two-phase  motor,  by  splitting  a  single- 
phase  current  and  using  the  two  parts  of  the  split  current  exactly 
as  one  would  use  two  genuine  two-phase  currents. 

Fig.  356  shows  the  stator  of  a  2-h.p.  single-phase  induction 
motor  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company,    One  set  of  stator 
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coils,  the  'forking  coils",  consist  of  many  turns  of 
occupying  three-fourths  of  all  the  stator  ^Lats,  Asd  the 
stator  coils,  the  "startiag  cchIs",  oonaist  of  f^wor  tturns  of  fine  wire 
aempsmg  one-lonrth  of  all  the  slots. 

At  starting,  both  sets  of  coils  are  connected  to  Iske^aingle-phase 
supply  mains,  and  the  differenoe  in  the  flaanbunejttDd  tibe  reactance 
in  the  two  sets  of  coils  iqditfi  the  an^^e^idiase  current  supplied,  suffi- 
dently  to  ^ve  a  slight  starting  torque.  This  type  of  split-phase 
induction  motor  cannot  start  with  any  considerable  load,  hence 
the  load,  if  it  is  difficult  to  start,  should  be  thrown  on  to  the  motor 


Fig.  357.     Wagner  Single-Phase  Induction  Motor 

by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  after  the  motor  is  running  at  full  speed. 
The  rotor  used  in  the  Holtzer-Cabot  motor  is  of  the  squirrel-cage 
type. 

A  single-phase  motor  will  run  in  either  direction  equally  well, 
depending  only  upon  the  direction  in  which  it  is  started.  There- 
fore, the  hand-started  motor  may  be  started  in  either  direction. 
The  direction  of  starting  of  the  split-phase  motor  may  be  reversed 
by  reversing  the  connections  of  the  starting  winding. 

(c)  Repidsion  Motor  Starting.  If  an  ordinary  direct-current 
dynamo  were  provided  with  a  laminated  field  magnet,  and  if  its 
field  magnet  were  excited  by  an  alternating  current,  currents  would 
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be  induced  in  the  armature  windings  by  the  alternating  field,  pro- 
vided the  brushes  of  the  direct-current  machine  were  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  45"  (for  a  two-pole  machine)  from  their  proper  position 
for  collecting  a  direct  current.  These  currents  induced  in  the  arma- 
ture would  be  acted  upon  by  the  alternating  field  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  torque  which  would  cause  the  armature  to  rotate.  A  self- 
starting,  single-phase,  alternating-current  motor  constructed  on 
this  principle  is  called  a  TepuUitm  motor.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  operation,  but  the  repulsion-motor  principle  furnishes  the 
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best  means  for  making  a  self-starting  single-phase  induction  motor, 
that  b,  a  motor  which  b  arranged  so  that  it  can  act  as  a  repubioa 
motor  while  starting,  and  which  by  changing  certain  inside  con- 
nections can  be  altered  into  an  induction  motor  when  it  reaches 
full  speed. 

Fig.  357  is  a  general  view  of  a  single-phase  induction  motor 
arranged  to  start  as  a  repulsion  motor,  and  built  by  the  Wagner 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  The  motor  shown  has  a  four- 
pole  stator  winding,  the  iron  stator  core  being  made  very  much  like 
the  core  of  an  ordinary  induction  motor,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
laminated  ring  closely  surrounding  the  armature,  and  slotted  on 
its  inner  face. 
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The  armature  is  of  the  ordinary  direct-current  drum  type 
provided  with  a  disk  commutator  with  radial  commutator  bars. 
Four  (for  a  four-pole  machine)  short-circuited  brushes  are  pressed 
against  the  face  of  the  disk-shaped  commutator,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
357.  At  starting,  the  stator  winding  is  connected  to  the  single- 
phase  supply  mains,  and  the  machine  starts  as  a  repulsion  motor. 
Inside  of  the  armature  are  two  governor  weights  V,  Fig.  358,  which 
are  thrown  outwards  by  the  centrifugal  force  when  the  machine 
reaches  full  speed,  thus  pushing  the  solid  copper  ring  K  into  con- 
tact with  the  inner  ends  of  the  conmiutator  bars  L,  and  thus  com- 
pletely short-circuiting  the  armature  winding.  At  the  same  time 
barrel  7,  which  is  pushed  endwise  by  the  governor  weights  and  which 
carries  the  short-circuiting  copper  ring  K,  pushes  the  brush  holder 
or  rocker  arm  endwise,  and  lifts  the  brushes  off  the  commutator. 

In  starting  the  Wagner  single-phase  motor,  the  supply  volt- 
age is  usually  reduced  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  full  running  voltage. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  small  step-down  transformer, 
usually  an  autotransformer,  in  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  autostarter  or  starting  compensator 
for  two-phase  and  three-phase  induction  motors. 

Induction  Qeneraton  An  induction  motor  runs  as  a  motor 
at  a  speed  less  than  the  speed  of  the  rotating  magnetism  in  the 
stator  iron  (synchronous  speed).  When  the  motor  load  is  decreased, 
its  speed  approaches  synchronous  speed,  and  the  intake  of  power 
from  the  alternating-current  mains  falls  off  more  and  more.  If 
the  rotor  is  driven  by  an  external  source  of  mechanical  power,  it 
may  be  speeded  up  to  synchronism,  in  which  case  the  intake  of  power 
becomes  zero,  except  for  core  loss  in  the  stator  iron.  If  now  the 
rotor  is  speeded  abaoe  synchronism  by  the  external  source  of  power, 
the  stator  windings  deliver  power  to  the  alternating-current  mains, 
provided  the  aHernating-current  generator  remains  connected  to  the 
mains  to  fix  the  frequency.  When  an  induction  motor  is  so  used,  it  is 
called  an  induction  generator.  The  use  of  the  induction  motor  as  an 
induction  generator  is  not  of  much  conmiercial  importance. 

Frequency  Changer.  An  induction  motor  provided  with  a  rotor 
having  a  definite  winding  with  terminals  brought  out  to  collect  rings, 
see  Fig.  344,  may  be  used  as  a  so-called  frequency  changer.  When 
the  rotor  stands  still,  the  rotating  stator  magnetism  induces  electro- 
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motive  forces  at  full  frequency,  that  is,  of  the  same  frequency  as 
the  alternating  currents  supplied  to  the  stator.  If  the  rotor  runs  at 
one-fourth  speed,  let  us  say,  the  relative  speed  of  the  rotor  and  the 
stator  magnetism  is  three-fourths  of  the  speed  of  the  latter,  and  hence 
electromotive  forces  of  three-fourths  full  frequency  are  induced  in 
the  rotor  windings.  If  the  rotor  is  run  backwards  at,  let  us  say, 
one-half  of  the  speed  of  the  stator  magnetism,  then  the  relative 
speed  of  the  rotor  and  the  stator  magnetism  is  one  and  one-half 
times  the  speed  of  the  stator  magnetism,  and  electromotive  forces 
of  one  and  one-half  times  full  frequency  are  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings. 

Example,  A  certain  induction  motor  runs  at  one-third  ByndmmouB 
speed  (n'=in,  pa^e  377),  then,  ignoring  stator  losBeB,  all  of  the  power  de- 
livered to  the  stator  is  transmitted  to  the  rotor,  and  of  this  total  power  -one- 
third  appears  as  mechanical  power  driving  the  rotor,  and  two-thirds  jtppean 
as  electrical  power  developed  in  the  rotor  windings.  This  electrical  xx)wer, 
ignoring  the  resistance  lose  in  the  rotor  windings,  is  delivered  to  tlie 'rotor 
collecting  rings. 

Furtiiflnnore,  if  the  rotor  has  the  eame  number  of  oooduetora  as  the 
stator,  then  the  electromotive  forces  betvreen  collector  rings  are  two-thirds 
as  great  as  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator  windings,  and  their  frequency  is 
two-thirds  as  great. 

If  the  rotor  of  an  induction  motor  is  driven  backwards  by  an  external 
source  of  power  at  one-half  synchronous  speed  (n'  =  —  Jn),  then  all  of  the  elec- 
trical power  delivered  to  the  stator  together  with  the  mechanical  power  used 
for  driving  the  rotor,  appears  as  electrical  power  in  the  rotor  windings,  and 
the  rotor  voltages  are  one  and  one-half  times  as  gr6at  in  value,  and  one  and 
one-half  times  as  great  in  frequency  as  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator. 

The  stator  current  in  an  induction  motor,  or  a  frequency  changer,  is 
sufficient  at  no-load  to  magnetize  the  stator.  This  stator  current  is  called 
the  no-load  current  of  the  machine.  When  current  is  taken  from  the  rotor, 
an  equal  (and  opposite)  additional  current  is  taken  from  the  supply  mains 
by  the  stator  windings,  exacUy  as  in  the  caae  of  'the  transformer. 

The  .above  statements  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rotor  windings  are  exactly  like  the  stator  windings,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  conductors,  and  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  conductors 
into  separate  circuits  or  phases.  If  the  rotor  has  half  as  many 
conductors  as  the  stator,  the  rotor  voltages  are  halved  and  the 
rotor  currents  are  doubled,  other  things  being  equal. 

In  alternating-current  plants,  designed  primarily  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  and  hence  using  a  low  frequency  (e,  g.,  25  to  40 
cycles  per  second),  there  is  sometimes  a  need  for  a  limited  amount 
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of  current  of  a  higher  frequency.  To  meet  such  conditions,  a  fre- 
quency suitable  for  lighting  purposes,  60  cycles  or  more,  may  be 
cheaply  and  easily  obtained  by  means  of  the  frequency-changer. 
This  is  essentially  an  induction  motor  as  explained  above,  the  rotor 
of  which  is  driven  mechanically  by  an  auxiliary  synchronous  motor 
in  a  direction,  usually  opposite  to  its  natural  rotation.  The  current 
of  lower  frequency  is  fed  to  the  stator  windings  and  the  current  of 
higher  frequency  is  taken  out  of  the  rotor  windings  by  means  of 
collector  rings.  The  frequency  of  the  motor  current  will  depend 
on  the  speed  at  which  the  rotor  is  driven.  Thus,  if  the  rotor  is  driven 
at  its  rated  speed  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  natural  rotation, 
the  frequency  of  the  ciurent  delivered  by  it  to  the  collector  rings 
will  be  twice  the  normal,  or  if  run  at  half  the  normal  speed  m  its 
natural  direction,  the  frequency  will  be  one-half  the  normal.  To 
change  a  current  with  a  frequency  of  40  cycles  into  one  of  60,  the 
motor  would  be  run  at  one-half  speed  in  an  opposite  direction,  while 
to  obtain  60  cycles  from  a  25-cycle  current,  the  rotor  would  run 
nearly  one  and  one-half  times  the  rated  speed  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  total  power  delivered  to  a  frequency  changer  is  partly 
electrical  power  delivered  directly  from  the  low  frequency  supply 
mains  to  the  stator  of  the  frequency  changer,  and  partly  mechan- 
ical power  delivered  by  belt  to  the  rotor  of  the  frequency  changer 
from  the  auxiliary  driving  motor.  The  power  output  of  the  fre- 
quency changer  is  wholly  electrical  and  in  the  form  of  increased- 
frequency  alternating  currents  from  the  rotor. 

The  electrical  power  delivered  to  the  stator  of  the  frequency 
changer  is 

f 

and  the  mechanical  power  delivered  by  belt  to  the  rotor  of  the 
frequency  changer  is 

where  P  is  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  machine,  being  a  little 
greater  than  the  total  power  delivered  by  the  machine  at  the  in- 
creased frequency;  /  is  the  low  frequency  of  the  alternating  currents 
supplied  to  the  stator  of  the  machine;  and  /'  is  the  higher  frequency 
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of  the  alternating  currents  delivered  by  the  rotor  of  the  machine. 

Therefore,  the  rotor  of  the  frequency  changer  must  be  designed 
for  the  total  output  of  power  at  the  higher  frequency,  and  the  stator 
of  the  frequency  changer  must  be  designed  for  the  intake  of  the 
amount  of  power  P„  which  is  supplied  to  it  electrically. 

For  example,  a  frequency  changer  rated  at  100*  kw.  to  change 
a  40-cycle  current  to  one  having  a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second 
would  be  made  up  as  follows:  An  auxiliary  drvoing  synchronous 
motor  rated  at  33.3  kw.  designed  to  take  current  from  40-cycle  mains 
at  a  speed  of,  say  600  r.  p.  m.;  it  would,  therefore,  have  eight  poles. 
Its  armature  would  be  direct  connected  to  the  rotor  of  the  frequency- 
changer  which  would  be  rated  at  100  kw.  The  stator  of  the  frequency- 
changer  would  be  rated  at  66.7  kw.  and  would  be  supplied  with 
current  having  a  frequency  of  40  cycles  per  second.  If  wound  for 
four  poles,  the  synchronous  speed  (as  an  induction  motor)  of  the 
rotor  of  the  frequency-changer  would  be  normally  1,200  r. p.m. 
But  by  driving  the  rotor  (by  the  auxiliary  synchronous  motor)  at  a 
speed  of  600  r.  p.  m.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  natural  rotation, 
the  frequency  of  the  rotor  currents  would  be  that  due  to  an  equiva- 
lent speed  of  1,200+600  =  1,800  r.p.m.;  corresponding  thus  to  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second. 

For  the  sake  of  a  simple  illustration,  the  ratings  as  given  above 
are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  100  per  cent  eflBciency,  which, 
of  coiu-se,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  power  losses,  is  never 
realized  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  frequency-changer  can  at  the  same  time 
be  designed  to  change  the  electromotive  force  by  using  a  suitable 
number  of  turns  in  the  stator  and  rotor  windings.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  change  the  number  of  phases  of  the  system  by  providing  a 
rotor  wound  for  a  number  of  phases  different  from  that  of  the  stator. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  designed  to  convert  from  three-phase,  6,000 
volts,  and  25  cycles,  to  two-phase,  2,500  volts,  and  62.5  cycles.  On 
account  of  this  flexibility  the  frequency  changer  is  sometimes  called 
a  "general  alternating-current  transformer."  A  number  of  these 
frequency  changers  are  in  present  use,  but  on  account  of  excessive 
magnetic  leakage,  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  in  operation  as  motor- 
generators.  One  of  the  large  manufacturing  companies  is  now 
reconunending  as  a  frequency  changer  a  motor-generator  consbt- 
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ing  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor  of  one  frequency  driving  mechan- 
ically an  alternator  designed  for  the  frequency  desired. 

COMPARISON  OP  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  AND 

INDUCTION  MOTOR 

To  sununarize  the  characteristic  behavior  in  service  of  synchro- 
nous and  induction  motors,  and  to  simplify  the  comparison  between 
them,  the  following  tabular  statement  in  parallel  columns,  prepared 
by  C.  F.  Scott,  is  given. 

The  induction  motor  chosen  for  comparison  with  the  synchronous 
motor  is  of  the  so-called  "squirrel-cage"  type,  started  by  applying 
a  low  electromotive  force  to  the  primary  winding.  The  description 
following  will,  of  course,  require  modification  in  some  particulars, 
if  the  secondary  is  furnished  with  adjustable  resistance,  but  these 
modifications  are  of  minor  importance  and  do  not  affect  the  general 
comparison. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTpR  INDUCTION  MOTOR 

Auxiliary  Apparatus  Required 


1.  A  starting  motor;  or,  if  self- 
starting,  some  form  of  resistance  or 
transformer  for  reducing  the  volt- 
age. 

2.  An  exciter,  driven  by  the  mo- 
tor or  otherwise,  with  circuits  to 
switchboard  and  motor. 

3.  Rheostats  for  exciter  and  mo- 
tor. 

4.  Instruments  for  indicating  when 
field  current  is  properly  adjusted. 

5.  Main  switch  and  exciter 
switches. 

6.  A  friction  clutch  is  required 
in  many  cases. 

Construction 


1.  A  two-way  main  switch  with 
autotransformers  giving  a  low  e.m.f. 
for  starting.  This  may  be  at  any 
distance  from  the  motor. 

2.  No  exciter  is  required. 


3. 


4. 


No  field  rheostats  are  required. 
No  instruments  are  required, 
exciter    switches    are    re- 


5.  No 
quired. 

6.  No  friction  clutch  is  required, 
as  the  motor  starts  its  load 


1.  Armature  winding. 

2.  I'ield  winding  with  many  turns. 
Liable  to  accident  from  'Afield  dis- 
charge'' if  exciting  current  is  suddenly 
broken;  or  from  high  e.m.f.  by  induc- 
tion from  the  armature  if  the  field  cir- 
cuit is  open. 

3.  Collector  rings  and  brushes. 


1.  Primary  winding. 

2.  Secondary,  short-circuited. 


rel  cage'^S'ndai^'^''^'''^^ 
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Startlnc:— Normal 


1.  Motor  is  brought  up  to  f^^^d 
without  load;  if  starting  motor  is 
used,  the  main  motor  must  be  brought 
to  proper  speed  and  ''synchronized"; 
if  self-startfng,  the  starting  devices 
must  be  cut  out  of  circuit  at  the 
proper  time. 

2.  Exciter  is  made  ready  for  de- 
livering proper  current  and  the  motor 
field  must  be  excited,  adjustments 
being  made  by  rheostats  until  instru- 
ments give  proper  indication. 

3.  Load  is  thrown  on  by  friction 
clutch  or  other  means. 


1.    Throw  switch  to  starting  and 
then  to  running  position. 


2.  There  is  no  exciter.  (The  mo- 
tor is  magnetized  by  lagging  current 
from  the  generator.) 


*    3.    The  motor  starts  its  own  load. 


Startiae— Abnormal 


1.  If  the  several  operations  in 
starting  be  performed  improperly  or 
in  wrong  order,  injury  may  result. 
If  a  starting  motor  is  used,  the  syn- 
chronizing may  be  attempted  at  an 
improper  speed  or  phase;  if  the  motor 
is  self-starting  and  it  is  connected  to 
the  circuit  without  the  starting  de- 
vices, a  large  current  will  flow  which 
may.  induce  a  high  e.m.f .  in  the  field 
circuit;  if  the  field  circuit  be  open,  a 
high  e.m.f.  may  be  induced  in  it  at 
other  times  also. 

2.  If  a  load  having  inertia  be  ap- 
plied by  closing  the  friction  clutch 
too  quickly  the  motor  may  be  over- 
loaded and  stopped. 

3.  If  motor  stops  owing  to  failure 
of  current  supply,  it  is  not  self-start- 
ing when  the  current  returns.  An 
attendant  is  always  required  for 
starting. 


1.  The  only  possible  error  is  in 
starting  with  the  switch  in  the  run- 
ning or  full  voltage  position,  which 
simply  causes  the  motor  to  exert  a 
greater  torque  and  consume  a  greater 
current  than  is  necessary. 


2.     The  motor  starts  its  own  load 
and  requires  no  friction  clutch. 


3.  The  motor  will  stop  if  the  cur- 
rent is  cut  off  at  the  power  house 
and  then  start  again  when  the  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  circuit. 


Startlnc:  and  Maximum  Running:  Torque 


1.  The  starting  torque  of  the  self- 
starting  motor  is  very  small  and  an 
excessive  current  is  required  for  de- 
veloping it.  The  motor  starts  as  an 
induction  motor,  but  inefficiently,  as 
the  design  which  is  best  for  synchro- 
nous running  is  not  good  for  starting. 


1.  The  starting  torque  is  adjusta- 
ble and  may  be  several  times  full  load 
torque. 
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2.  The  maximum  torque  is  sev- 
eral times  the  full  load  torque,  and 
occurs 'at  synchronous  speed;  below 
this  speed  the  torque  is  very  small; 
any  condition  which  momentarily 
lowers  the  speed  causes  the  motor  to 

stop. 

Speed 


2.  The  maximum  torque  is  usu- 
ally greater  than  that  of  the  syn- 
chronous motor,  but  it  occurs  at  a 
reduced  speed  and  there  is  a  large 
torque  at  lower  speeds. 


1.  The  motor  has  a  single  definite 
speed;  at  other  speeds  its  torque  is 
very  small,  and  the  current  is  very 
large. 


1.  The  motor  may  be  designed  for 
a  practically  constant  speed,  with 
large  torque  at  lower  speeds;  or  for 
several  definite  speeds  by  changing 
the  number  of  poles;  or  for  variable 
speed,  for  cranes,  elevators,  hoists, 
and  the  like. 
Current 


1 .  If  there  is  useful  starting  torque, 
the  current  required  for  producing 
it  is  very  great. 

2.  The  running  current  depends 
upon  the  wave  form.  If  the  wave 
form  of  the  motor  and  of  the  circuit 
differ,  a  corrective  current  will  fol- 
low, which  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
adjustment  of  field  excitation. 

3.  The  running  current  depends 
upon  uniformity  of  alternations  of  the 
current,  i^e.,  upon  the  uniformity  of 
the  speed  of  the  generator  and  other 
synchronous  motors.  The  motors  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  generator  speed 
exactly.  If  the  latter  pulsates,  the 
motors  pulsate  also;  they  vibrate 
about  a  mean  position,  "hunting"  or 
''pumping/'  One  motor  pumping 
incites  others.  The  current  is  in- 
creased even  though  the  conditions 
may  still  be  operative. 

4.  The  running  current  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  the  field 
current  (which  is  adjusted  by  the  at- 
tendant) and  the  e.m.f.  of  the  circuit. 
The  main  current  may  be  made  lead- 
ing or  lagging  or  theoretically  it  may 
be  neither.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  circuit  is 
an  element  which  is  under  the  partial 
control  of  the  attendants  at  every  mo- 
tor, as  well  as  at  the  generator  station* 


1.  The  starting  current  may  be 
made  proportional  to  the  torque,  and 
is  1}  to  2}  times  that  required  for  the 

same  torque  at  high  speed. 

2.  The*  running  current  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  difference 
in  wave  form,  as  it  has  no  wave 
form  of  its  own. 


3.  The  current  is  practically  in- 
dependent of  fluctuations  in  gener- 
ator speed,  as  there  is  a  slip  between 
the  synchronous  and  the  actual  speed 
of  the  motor. 


4.  The  current  is  not  subject  to 
any  adjustments  which  the  motor  at- 
tendant can  make,  nor  is  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  circuit  in  any  way  under  his 
control. 
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Power  Factor 


1.  As  the  power  factor  is  the  re- 
lation between  actual  current  and 
energy  current,  it  is  dependent  upon 
wave  form,  hunting,  and  field  cur- 
rent. Under  favorable  conditions, 
the  motor  may  have  a  high  power 
factor;  under  many  actual  conditions 
it  may  not;  under  some  conditions 
the  highest  attainable  power  factor  is 
less  than  that  of  the  induction  motor. 

2.  The  current  may  be  lagging  or 
leading,  depending  upon  the  motor 
field  strength. 


1.  The  power  factor  varies  with 
load,  but  is  definite  and  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  wave  form  and 
hunting. 


2.     The  current  to  the  motor  is 
always  a  lagging  current. 


Reaction  Upon  Generator  and  Circuit 


1.    The  motor  impresses  its  own 
wave  form  on  the  circuit. 


2.  A  motor  may  augment  the  fluc- 
tuations in  generator  speed  by  the  os- 
cillation of  its  own  armature.  One 
motor  may  increase  the  disturbance 
in  the  circuit  so  as  to  interfere  with 
other  motors  not  otherwise  seriously 
affected. 

3.  As  the  current  may  be  either 
lagging  or  leading,  the  drop  in  e.m.f. 
in  the  generator,  and  between  gener- 
ator and  motor  may  be  either  more 
or  less  than  that  which  could  be  caused 
by  a  non-inductive  load  or  by  an  in- 
duction motor. 

4.  If  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  the 
transmission  system,  the  motor  acts 
as  a  generator,  which  thereby  greatly 
increases  the  current  and  the  intensity 
of  the  short-circuit. 

5.  If  the  circuit  is  opened,  either 
by  a  switch,  a  circuit  breaker,  a  fuse, 
or  the  breaking  of  the  line,  the  mo- 
tor speed  falls,  its  e.m.f.  is  no  longer 
in  phase  with  that  of  the  circuit;  the 
two  are  thereby  added,  thus  doubling 
the  normal  e.m.f.  and  bringing  in- 
creased strains  on  the  insulation  and 
the  opening  devices. 


1.  The  motor  has  no  wave  form 
to  impress  upon  the  circuit;  its  tend- 
ency is  to  smooth  out  irregularities 
in  a  wave  not  a  sine. 

2.  The  motor  has  a  damping  ac- 
tion upon  fluctuations  in  frequency; 
in  some  cases  a  synchronous  motor 
which  hunts  may  run  smoothly  when 
an  induction  motor  is  connected  to 
the  same  circuit. 

3.  The  drop  in  e.m.f.  is  always 
greater  than  would  be  caused  by  non- 
inductive  load. 


4.     The  motor  dbes  not  generate 
current  when  there  is  a  short-circuit. 


5.  The  motor  does  not  generate 
e.m.f.  when  it  is  disconnected  from 
the  circuit. 
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Causes  which  May  Accidentally  Stop  a  Motor 


1.  Momentary  lowering  of  e.ni.f. 
caused  by  short-circuit  on  the  line, 
or  by  accident  to  another  motor,  or 
by  error  in  synchronizing  a  generator, 
or  by  the  ''switching  over"  of  the  mo- 
tor from  one  circuit  to  another,  is  apt 
to  cause  the  motor,  particularly  if 
carrying  load,  to  fall  from  synchron- 
ism and  stop. 

2.  A  heavy  load,  even  momentary, 
may  exceed  the  limiting  torque  and 
cause  the  motor  to  drop  from  syn- 
chronism, even  though  the  load  be 
removed  immediately.  The  connec- 
tion between  generator  and  motor  is 
rigid. 

3.  If  the  generator  speed  suddenly 
increases,  a  motor  carrying  a  load 
having  inertia  may  be  unable  to  in- 
crease its  speed  quickly  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limiting  torque,  which  will 
cause  the  motor  to  stop. 

Summary 


1.     Momentary  lowering  of  e.m.f. 
causes  momentary  decrease  in  speed. 


2.  An  excessive  load  receives  the 
stored  energy  of  the  motor  and  of  the 
load  itself  as  the  motor  speed  falls; 
when  the  excess  load  is  removed 
the  motor  speed  increases  again.  The 
connection  between  generator  and 
motor  is  elastic. 

3.  The  motor  readily  follows 
changes  in  generator  speed. 


1.  The  motor  is  an  cuUive  element 
in  the  system;  it  acts  as  a  generator 
in  impressing  its  own  wave  form,  its 
e.m.f.  and  its  fluctuations  upon  the 
circuit.  These  fluctuations  may  be 
caused  by  an  intermittent  load. 

2.  The  m.tor  is  a  sensitive  ele- 
ment in  the  system.  Its  successful 
operation  is  dependent  upon  a  proper 
relation  between  the  design  of  the  mo- 
tor itself  and  of  other  machines  in  the 
system.  Its  successful  operation  also 
depends  upon  the  proper  adjustment 
and  freedom  from  speed  fluctuation 
in  generators  and  other  motors.  It  is 
liable  to  momentary  variations  from 
normal  conditions,  such  as  a  sudden 
over-load  and  sudden  increase  of  gen- 
erator speed  or  a  momentary  fall  in 
e.m.f. 

3.  The  motor  requires  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  for 
starting,  for  readjusting  and  for  keep- 
ing the  various  brushes  and  auxiliary 
apparatus  in  condition. 


1.  The  motor  is  a  passive  element 
in  the  system.  Each  motor  attends 
to  its  own  work  and  does  not  try  to 
run  the  system. 


2.  The  motor  is  not  sensitive  to 
differences  in  the  design  of  other  ap- 
paratus operating  on  the  same  system. 


3.  No  experience  and  electrical 
skill  are  required  of  the  attendant  and 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  either  throu^v^  carelessness  or 
design.  ^ 
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4.  The  power  factor  is  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  and  the  cur- 
rent may  be  made  leading  or  lagging. 
Instruments  are  necessary  in  order 
that  proper  adjustments  may  be  made 
by  the  attendant. 


5.  The. motor  and  its  operation 
are  complex  and  involve  many  pos- 
sibilities of  accident. 


4.  The  motor  has  a  definite  power 
factor,  depending  upon  the  load;  the 
out-of-phase  current  does  not  vary 
greatly  at  different  loads.  The  chang- 
ing load,  therefore,  has  comparatively 
Uttle  effect  upon  the  drop  in  voltage 
and  in  regular  service  there  is  little 
liability  that  the  motor  will  disturb 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  circuit. 

5.  The  motor  and  its  operation 
are  simple  and  reliable. 


The  synchronous  motor  is  obviously  not  suitable  for  general 
distribution  of  power,  owing  particularly  to  its  lack  of  starting 
torque,  the  skill  required  in  attendance,  and  the  liability  of  the  motor 
to  stop  if  the  conditions  become  abnormal.  These  p))j^tionable 
featiD'es,  however,  are  of  much  less  importance  when  flV)tors  are 
installed  in  substations  or  are  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  justify  an 
attendant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  synchronous  motor  which  may  be 
particularly  advantageous  is  the  fact  that  the  power  factor  of  the 
current  can  be  varied  and  that  the  current  may  be  made  leading. 


INDUCTION  MOTOR  TBSTS 

Heat  Test  The  heat  test  on  induction  motors  is  usually  carried 
out  by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  stator  windings  to  mains 
of  the  proper  voltage  and  frequency,  and  taking  rated  full-load 
mechanical  power  from  the  rotor  until  a  constant  temperature  has 
been  reached.  Then  the  motor  is  shut  down,  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  following  parts  are  taken: 

Armature  laminations 

Armature  conductors 

Field  conductors 

Field  laminations 

Frame 

Bearings 

Room 

If  the  motor  is  small,  the  mechanical  power  output  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  brake.  For  large  power  motors,  however,  a  brake 
becomes  troublesome.    In  any  case,  the  most  convenient  way  to 
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measure  the  power  is  to  belt  to  the  motor  a  direct-current  sepa- 
rately-excited generator,  whose  losses  can  be  easily  determined,  and 
measure  the  ouput  of  this  generator.  The  output  of  the  motor  is 
equal  to  the  output  of  the  generator  plus  the  losses  in  the  gener- 
ator. The  losses  in  the  generator  are:  the  PR  loss  in  the  armatiu^, 
brush  and  bearing  friction,  and  windage  loss,  and  the  core  loss  due 
to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents. 

The  field  being  separately  excited,  the  field  loss  need  not  be 
considered.    The  field  current  must,  however,  be  kept  constant. 

During  the  heat  run,  the  following  observations  are  regularly 
recorded: 


MOTOR 

GENERATOR 

Volts 

Amperee 

Speed 

Volts 

AmpereB 
Armature 

Amperes 
Field 

Speed 

Hie  PR  loss  in  the  generator  armature  can  be  calculated  from 
the  current  flowing,  and  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 

To  determine  the  stray-power  losses  (equal  to  all  the  losses 
except  PR)  proceed  as  follows: 

Disconnect  the  motor  from  the  alternating-current  mains,  and  run  the 
combination  of  motor  and  generator  from  the  direct-current  end,  at  the  same 
speed  as  that  recorded  during  the  run,  the  direct-current  machine  being  now 
used  as  a  motor.  Its  field  is  excited  to  the  same  value  that  it  had  during 
the  run.  The  speed  is  adjusted  to  the  right  value  by  varying  the  voltage 
supplied  to  the  direct-current  machine  used  as  a  motor.  When  the  speed 
is  correct,  record  the  amperes  and  volts  taken  by  the  direct-current  machine. 
Next  the  belt  is  thrown  off,  and  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  armature  termi- 
nals of  the  direct-current  motor  is  adjusted  until  proper  speed  is  attained, 
the  field  current  remaining  as  before,  and  the  input  of  power  is  again  recorded. 

Let  Wiethe  watts  input  to  the  direct-current  motor  with  the  belt  off; 
Tr2  — watts  at  same  speed  to  drive  both  machines  with  belt  on;  C^core  loss 
of  direct-current  machine;  F= friction  of  direct-current  machine  without  belt; 
Fi=  friction  of  induction  motor  without  belt;  /= increase  of  bearing  friction 
of  direct-current  machine  due  to  belt  tension;  and  /i=  increase  of  friction  of 
bearings  of  induction  motor  due  to  belt  tension.     Then 


and 


Subtracting 


or 


Tr2=C  +  F  +  Fi+/i4-  f 
(t)  from  (ii)  we  get 
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Now,  since  the  two  machines  are  of  about  the  same  size,  we  may  assume 
that  the  increase  in  friction  of  each,  due  to  belt  tension,  is  the  same,  so  that 

/-/i  = ^ 

But  Fif  the  friction  of  the  induction  motor,  can  be  determined  as  de- 
scribed under  core-loss  test.  Hence,  we  have  the  following  expression  for 
the  stray-power  loss  of  the  generator: 

stray-power  loss  =  Wi  H 

total  output  of  motor  =  stray-power  loss  -}-  i&/  +  l^R 

This  expression  gives  an  exact  method  of  determining  the  output  of  any  kind 
of  motor,  by  using  a  direct-current  generator  as  a  load.  If  Fi  is  unknown, 
we  may  neglect  the  increase  of  bearing  friction  due  to  belt  tension,  giving 
results  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  heat  run. 

Breakdown  Test.  The  breakdown  test^  as  in  the  case  of  a  syn- 
chronous motor,  is  to  determine  the  maximum  output  of  the  motor, 
that  is,  the  load  which  will  cause  the  motor  to  "break  down"  and 
stop.  To  make  this  test  the  load  on  the  motor  is  increased,  until 
the  motor  breaks  down,  the  maximum  output  being  noted.  It  is 
essential  that  the  alternating  currents  be  supplied  to  the  motor  at 
normal  voltage.  As  the  torque  and,  therefore,  the  maximum  output, 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  voltage,  the  results  obtained  by  this  test 
will  not  be  accurate  unless  the  voltages  applied  to  the  stator  windings 
are  kept  constantly  at  normal  value.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible to  load  the  motor  to  the  breakdown  point,  the  voltage  may  be 
reduced,  and  the  maximum  load  at  normal  voltage  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  value  obtained  at  the  reduced  voltage  by  multiplying 

,       t  ,  .  Ill/  normal  voltage  \^ 

the  observed  maxmium  load  by  I  — 5 = — = I . 

\  reduced  voltage  / 

If,  for  example,  an  induction  motor  rated  at  50  horse-power 
gives  a  maximum  output  of  25  horse-power  at  one-half  its  rated 
voltage,  its  maximum  output  at  normal  voltage  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  horse-power. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  load  the  motor  in  the  above  test 
is  to  belt  it  to  a  direct-current  generator,  as  previously  explained. 
To  determine  the  output  of  the  induction  motor,  from  observations 
on  the  direct-current  generator,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  under  heat  run. 
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In  commercial  work  it  is  not  customary  to  run  this  test  to  the 
breakdown  point.  The  usual  method  is  to  find  out  if  the  motor 
will  stand  50  per  cent  overload  without  breaking  down.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  full  set  of  data  on  a  machine,  the  test 
is  carried  to  the  breakdown  point. 

Starting  Torque  Test  The  stationary  or  starting  torque  de- 
veloped by  a  motor  determines  the  amount  of  load  under  which 
it  will  start.  To  perform  this  test  a  brake  is  clamped  to  the  pulley 
as  shown  in  Fig.  359.  A  is  the  center  of  the  pulley;  B  is  the  point 
of  suspension  of  the  brake  arm  from  the  spring  dynamometer  S; 
C  is  a  reference  pointer,  carried  on  a  standard,  on  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  center  of  the  pulley.    The  spring  S  will  measure  the 


Fig.  350.     Prony  Brake  Arrangement  for  Testing  Starting  Torque 


tangential  force  exerted  by  the  motor  at  a  radius  AB  when  B  has 
moved  down  to  the  point  C,  and  the  spring  dynamometer  S  is  sus- 
pended vertically. 

The  reading  of  S  will  be  affected  by  the  friction  in  the  motor 
bearings.  The  following  procedure  will  eliminate  this  error:  Fasten 
to  the  brake  arm  a  weight  W,  suiBBcient  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  bearings,  so  that  the  arm,  if  left  unsupported,  will  always 
be  carried  downward  by  its  weight.  By  slowly  raising  and  lowering 
the  brake  arm  by  means  of  the  cord  which  supports  the  spring  dyna- 
mometer S  (no  current  passing  through  the  motor),  we  get  two 
different  readings  of  S  when  B  passes  the  point  C.  While  the  arm 
is  being  raised  the  friction  in  the  bearings  acts  in  the  same  direction 
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as  the  weight  W.  Second,  as  B  passes  C,  while  the  arm  is  being 
lowered,  the  friction  of  the  bearing  acts  against  the  direction  of  the 
pull  due  to  W. 

Let  W=  pull,  exerted  by  the  w!e^t  of  the  hmke and  arm  weight; 
/"^fricticm  of  the  bearings;  a=  scale  reading  when  arm  is  being 
raised;  and  6^ scale  reading  when  arm  is  being  lowered.    Then 

W+F=a 
and 

•     W=— — 
2 

Let  T  be  the  force  exerted  by  allowing  the  current  to  act  on 
the  motor,  this  force  being  in  the  same  direction  as  W.  Then, 
with  current  flowing  in  the  motor,  let  c=  scale  reading  while  arm  is 
being  raised ;  and  (2=  scale  reading  while  arm  b  being  lowered.    Then 

T+W+F=c 
and 

T+W-F:^d 

c  +  d 
But  from  above  we  have 

2 
substituting  this  value  of  W,  we  have 

T  =  g  +  d      a  +  b 
2  2 

By  this  method  both  the  weight  of  the  brake  arm  and  the  friction 
of  rest  in  the  bearings  are  eliminated. 

To  carry  out  this  test,  this  set  of  observations  is  repeated  for 
as  many  values  of  the  current  in  the  motor  as  desired.  The  current 
should  range  at  least  from  one-half  to  twice  the  normal  full-load 
current.  To  obtain  the  desired  cmrent,  the  voltage  across  the  motor 
terminals  must  be  adjusted. 

Core  Loss  Test    The  core  loss  of  an  induction  motor  cannot 
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be  measured  by  the  method  used  in  the  case  of  a  synchronous  motor 
or  alternating-current  generator,  namely,  by  driving  it  by  a  direct- 
current  motor  and  observing  the  motor  input  for  various  voltages 
generated,  since  an  induction  machine  will  not  generate  electro- 
motive force  imless  it  is  connected  to  the  mains.  If  it  is  connected 
to  the  mains,  the  mains  may  supply  power  to  it,  and  hence  the 
power  supplied  by  the  direct-current  motor  is  not  the  total  power 
delivered  to  the  machine. 

The  core  loss  is  measured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  a  transformer,  namely,  by  connecting  it  to  the  alternating-current 
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Fig.  360.    Curve  Showing  Watts  Input  to  a  1-H.  P.  Motor  at  Different  Voltages 

mains  at  normal  voltage  and  frequency,  and  measuring  the  watts 
input  at  no-load.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the 
case  of  the  transformer  and  that  of  an  induction  motor,  that,  whereas 
in  the  former  the  power  input  is  practically  all  needed  to  supply  the 
core  loss,  in  the  latter,  a  part  of  the  power  input  goes  to  supply  the 
friction  and  windage  losses  of  the  motor,  and  the  appreciable  PR 
loss  in  the  stator  windings. 

When  an  induction  motor  is  run  at  no-load,  the  speed  remains 
practically  constant  as  the  voltage  is  reduced,  until  the  motor  ''breaks 
down"  and  stops.  The  power  input  to  the  motor  (at  no-load)  at  any 
voltage  consists  of  the  core  loss  at  that  voltage  plus  the  friction 
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and  windage  loss  plus  the  PR  losses  in  the  stator  and  rotor  wind- 
ings. But  the  friction  and  windage  loss  is  nearly  constant  at  con- 
stant speed,  therefore  the  watts  input  to  the  motor  at  various  voltages 
consists  in  part  of  the  constant  friction  and  windage  loss,  and  in  part 
of  the  variable  core  loss.  Such  a  series  of  observations  on  a  1-h.  p., 
550-volt,  3-phase  motor  is  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  360.  The  voltage 
can  be  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the  motor  breaks  down;  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go.  As  the  ordinates  on  this  curve  are  equal  to  the 
sum  of  a  constant  and  a  variable  part,  and  since  at  zero  voltage  the 
variable  part  becomes  zero,  it  follows  that  if  we  prolong  the  curve  as 
shown  in  the  dotted  portion  until  it  crosses  the  axis  of  watts,  that  is 
for  zero  volts,  the  value  intercepted  on  the  axis  of  watts  may  be  con- 
sidered, without  much  error,  to  be  the  constant  part  of  the  watts, 
namely,  the  friction  and  windage  loss.  Thus  in  Fig.  360,  26  watts 
represents  the  power  lost  due  to  friction  and  windage  in  the  case  of 
the  induction  motor  above  mentioned.  The  sum  of  the  core  loss, 
friction  losses,  and  PR  loss  at  normal  voltage,  viz,  550  volts,  is 
found  from  the  curve  to  be  109  watts.  For  each  observed  value  of 
the  volts  and  the  watts,  the  current  per  phase  to  the  stator  wind- 
ings must  be  recorded.  Then,  the  resistance  of  the  stator  wind- 
ings having  been  measured,  the  PR  loss  corresponding  to  any  given 
voltage  can  be  calculated.  To  obtain  the  core  loss  corresponding 
to  any  voltage,  we  must,  therefore,  subtract  the  constant  friction 
losses  plus  the  PR  loss  in  the  stator  windings  frbm  the  total  ob- 
served input  to  the  motor  (when  running  unloaded). 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  1-h.  p.  induction  motor  under 
consideration,  the  current  input  per  phase  at  no-load  was  measured 
and  found  to  be  0.655  amperes,  when  the  voltage  between  supply 
mains  was  550  volts.  The  resistance  per  phase  was  also  measured 
and  found  to  be  15.5  ohms.    The  total  PR  loss  at  no-load  was. 


therefore,  3  X  0.655  X  15.5  =  20  watts. 
Therefore,  at  normal  voltage 

core  loss  =  109  -  26  -  20  =  63  watts 

Impedance  Test.  This  test  is  carried  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  core-loss  test.  The  motor  is  connected  to  the  alternating- 
current  supply  mains  and  the  amperes  flowing,  the  watts  input, 
and  the  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor  are  measured,  the  watts, 
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of  course,  being  measured  by  wattmeters.  In  this  test,  however, 
the  motor  is  not  allowed  to  nm  free,  but  its  armature  is  blocked 
to  prevent  it  from  turning.  Instead  of  supplying  normal  voltage 
to  the  motor,  the  voltage  supplied  is  cut  down  to  only  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  the  normal  value  and  is  then  raised  carefully  until  the 
anmieters  show  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  full-load  current. 
The  motor  must  be  supplied  with  current  at  normal  frequency.  The 
following  observations  should  be  recorded: 

Amperes  in  each  line 
Volts  for  each  phase 
Total  watts 

The  observations  are  repeated  with  increasing  value  of  the 
voltages,  until  the  current  has  reached  from  one  and  one-half  to 
over  twice  the  full-load  value. 
Fig.  361  shows  curves  of  observa- 
tions taken  in  this  way  for  the 
1-h.  p.„  550-volt,  three-phase  mo- 
tor referred  to  above.  This  motor 
takes  one  ampere  of  current  per 
phase  at  full-load  with  normal 
voltage  of  550  volts.  The  two 
curves  are  plotted  with  current 
and  volts,  and  with  watts  and 
volts  as  ordinates  and  abscissas, 
respectively.  The  former  curve 
is  the  straight  line. 

Since  for  full-load  current 
with  the  armature  standing  still, 
the  voltage  applied  to  the  termi- 
nals of  the  motor  is  very  low,  the 

number  of  watts  supplied  to  overcome  core  loss  is  very  low.  In  fact, 
practically  all  the  watts  supplied  are  used  up  in  heating  the  con- 
ductors of  the  stator  and  rotor.  The  watts  input,  therefore,  for 
normal  rated  full-load  current  but  with  rotor  blocked,  may  be  taken 
as  a  measiut^  of  the  total  PR  losses  (primary  and  secondary)  of  the 
entire  machine  at  full-load.  For  the  motor  for  which  the  curves 
are  shown,  the  PR  losses  at  full-load  current  are  equal  to  100  watts. 

Efficiency  Test.    As  in  the  case  of  the  machines  previously 
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Fig.  361.     Curve  for  Impedance  Test  of 
Induction  Motor 
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considered,  the  efficiency  of  an  induction  motor,  at  a  given  load  is 
equal  to  the  output,  divided  by  the  output  plus  the  losses,  at  that 
load.  All  the  losses  can  be  determined  from  the  core-loss  test  and 
the  impedance  test;  the  core  loss  and  friction  and  windage  losses 
being  determined  from  the  former,  and  the  copper  losses  from  the 
latter.  For  the  three-phase,  1-h.  p.  motor  above  mentioned,  the 
losses  at  full  load  are  as  follows: 

Friction  and  windage  loss        «    26  watts 
Core  loss  =    63  watts 

Copper  loss  (/*/2)  =  100  watts 


therefore, 


Total  losses  »  189  watts 


746 
efficiency  at  1-h. p.  output  =  ,,.,  ,   ^^^  =  79.8% 


746+189 

The  efficiency  "of  large  machines  is  generally  calculated  in  this 
way.  For  smaller  machines  it  is  more  usual  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency by  actually  measuring  input  and  output.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  actual  losses  occurring  in  the  motor  when  it  is  loaded, 
are  different  from  the  values  as  calculated  from  results  of  tests  at 
no-load.  The  differences  between  these  calculated  and  actual  losses 
are  comparatively  large  in  a  small  machine. 

To  test  the  efficiency  by  measuring  the  total  input  and  out- 
put, the  most  convenient  method  is  to  belt  the  motor  to  a  direct- 
current  generator,  measuring  the  output  of  the  generator,  and  the 
input  to  the  motor.  The  output  of  the  motor  is,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  output  of  the  generator  plus  the  generator  losses.  The  losses  of 
the  generator  may  be  calculated  as  described  under  the  heat  test. 

The  output  and  input  of  the  motor  are  measured  for  various 
loads  successively  from  a  very  small  load  to  perhaps  50  per  cent 
overload,  so  that  a  curve  may  be  constructed  showing  the  relations 
between  efficiency  and  load.  The  losses  of  the  generator  must  be 
determined  at  each  speed  occurring  in  the  series  of  observations, 
because  the  generator  losses  vary  with  the  speed. 

Slip  Test    The  slip  at  a  given  load  on  the  motor  is  the  ratio 

n—  n' 


n 


where  n  is  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  motor,  and  n'  is  the  speed 
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under  the  given  load.  Slip  is  usually  expressed  in  per  cent,  in  which 
case 

71  — 7l' 

per  cent  slip  = X  100 

n 

The  synchronous  speed  in  .revolutions,  per  second  is  equal  to 

2/  . 

— ,  where  /  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  currents  supplied 
if 

to  the  stator,  and  p  is  the  number  of  "poles"  of  stator  magnetism, 
NS,  NS  in  Figs.  333,  334,  and  335.  The  slip  is  independent  of 
the  number  of  phases. 

The  speed  of  the  motor  at  zero-load  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
synchronous  speed,  and  where  /  and  p  are  not  known,  the  zero-load 
speed  may  be  used  for  n  without  great  error. 

The  determination  of  the  slip  of  an  induction  motor  at  full- 
load  with  full-rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator  windings,  is  an 
important  test.  This  slip  may  be  determined  by  observing,  by 
means  of  a  speed  counter  or  tachometer,  the  speed  n'  of  the  motor 
under  full  load  and  with  full  rated  voltage.  If  p  and  /  are  known, 
the  slip  may  be  calculated  as  explained  above. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the  slip  of 
an  induction  motor  directly.  A  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  this 
piupose  consists  of  a  black  disk  with  p  white  radial  lines  or  sectors 
painted  upon  it,  where  p  is  the  number  of  poles  of  the  motor.  This 
disk  is  attached  to  the  motor  pulley.  If,  when  the  motor  is  running, 
the  disk  is  illuminated  by  an  alternating-current  arc  lamp  supplied 
with  ciurent  from  the  same  mains  as  the  motor,  the  white  lines  on 
the  disk  would  appear  stationary  if  the  motor  were  running  in 
synchronism.  If  the  motor  were  below  synchronism,  the  disk  would 
appear  to  rotate  with  a  speed  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
synchronous  and  the  actual  speed.  Thus  the  slip  can  be  measured 
directly  by  counting  the  apparent  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  disk. 
For  example,  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  1-h.  p.  motor  con- 
sidered above,  is  1,200  r.  p.  m.  In  applying  the  above  test  the  disk 
made  70  apparent  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  motor  was 
running  at  full  load  and,  therefore,  the  slip  at  fuU-load  was 
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Performance  Curves  of  an  Induction  Motor.  Fig.  362  shows 
the  performance  curves  of  a  175-h.p.,  three-phase,  twelve-pole 
induction  motor  having  a  synchronous  speed  of  600  r.  p.  m.,  when 
supplied  with  three-phase  currents  at  550  volts  and  60  cycles  per 
second.  The  abscissas  of  all  the  curves  are  horse-^power  otUput. 
The  dropping  of  all  the  curves  in  the  region  between  340  and  360 
horse-power  shows  that  the  maximum  power  which  the  machine 
can  develop  is  about  350  horse-power.  There  are  three  scales  of 
ordinates,  namely,  amperes  input,  per  cerd,  and  pounds  torque. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "synchronism"  are  measured 
on  the  per  cent  scale,  and  they  represent  the  speeds  in  per  cent  of 
the  synchronous  speed  at  the  various  loads. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "amperes  input"  give  the 
amperes  input  ner  phase  at  the  various  loads. 
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Fig.  302.     Performance  Curves  of  a  175-H.  P.  Three-Phase  Induction  Motor 

The  ordinates  of  the  curve  marked  "torque"  are  measured 
on  the  pounds  torque  scale,  and  they  represent  the  torque  developed 
by  the  motor  at  various  loads,  these  torques  being  express^  in 
pounds  of  force  acting  at  one  foot  radius,  that  is,  in  pound-feet. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curves  marked  "eflSciency",  "apparent 

eflSciency*',  and  "power  factor",  are  measured  on  the  per  cent  scale, 

and  they  represent  these  quantities  at  various  loads.    The  eflSciency 

output      _^ 

The  power  factor  is  the  factor  by 


is,  of  course,  the  ratio. 


input 


which  the  product  of  volts  times  amperes  must  be  multiplied  to  give 
the  true  input  of  power  per  phase. 
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The  product  volts  times  amperes  is  called  the  apparent  power 
delivered  by  an  alternating-current  generator,  and  the  apparent 

jp  .  •        •  J    ^-  ^      •   ^1         ^.      apparent  power  input 

emctency  of  an  mduction  motor  is  the  ratio,  — ^—> 

output 

The  apparent  eflSciency  is  thus  equal  to  the  true  eflBdency  multiplied 

by  the  power  factor. 

The  relation  between  the  three  factors,  eflSciency,  power  factor, 

and  apparent  eflSciency,  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  equa- 

tionsy  each  based  on  definition: 

^  .  useful  output 

emciency  = 


power  factor  = 


apparent  eflBciency  = 


actual  input 
actual  input 
apparent  input 
useful  output 


apparent  input 

From  the  above  three  equations,  it  is  evident  that 

apparent  eflSciency  =  eflBciency  X  power  factor 

When  the  output  of  a  motor  under  a  given  load  is  measured 
mechanically  by  observing  the  useful  torque  developed  at  the  arma-* 
ture  shaft,  and  the  speed  of  the  armature,  we  have 

27mT  , 
useful  output  =  33^  horse-power 

=  0.142  nT  watts 

where  n'  is  the  speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per  minute; 
and  T  is  the  lisefut  torque  in  pound-feet,  developed  by  the  armature. 
The  actual  input  to  a  three-phase  alternating-current  motor 
of  the  induction  type  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

actual  input  =  V^  3   EIP  watts 

where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  (effective  value)  applied  between 
any  two  of  the  stator  terminals;  I  is  the  current  (effective  value)  in 
any  one  of  the  leads  supplying  the  stator  windings;  and  P  is  the  power 
factor  of  the  motor. 

The  apparent  input  to  a  three-phase  induction  motor  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

apparent  input  =  y^  3  EI  watts 
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From  the  above  equations  we  may  easily  write  the  expressions  for 
the  eflBciency,  power  factor,  and  apparent  efficiency r  as  follows: 

0.142  nT 
efficiency  =  — -= 

V  3  EIP 

^     VT  EIP 

power  factor  =  P  =  — r=— — ■ 

V  S  EI 

apparent  efficiency  =     . —  „, 

Example.    A  certain  12-pole  induction  motor  whose  performance  curves 
are  given  in  Fig.  362,  is  rated  as  follows: 

Number  of  phases,  3 

Output  rated  at  full  load,  175  horse-power 
Voltage  supplied  (between  mains)  550  volts 
Speed,  at  full  load,  585  r.p.m. 
Frequency,  cycles  per  second,  60 

A  brake  test  on  the  motor  when  running  at  full  load  gave  the  following 
data  (see  curves  in  Fig.  362). 

Useful  torque  on  rotor  shaft,  pound-feet.  1,560 

Speed,  in  revolutions  per  minute 585 

Amperes  input  per  phase 170 

Power  factor,  in  per  cent 88 

It  is  required  to  calculate  the  following  quantities  in  order  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  curves  plotted  in  Fig.  362. 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed  in  r.p.m. 

(b)  The  slip  at  full  load  in  per  cent. 

(c)  The  useful  output  in  watts  and  in  horse-power 

(d)  The  actual  input  in  watts 

(e)  The  efl&ciency 

(f)  The  apparent  input  in  watts 

(g)  The  apparent  efficiency 

SoltUion, 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed,  according  to  equation  (47)  is 

2/       2X60      ,^         ,  ,.  , 

—  = =  10  revolutions  per  second 

p  12 

or 

10X60  =  600  r.p.m. 

(b)  The  slip  as  referred  to  on  page  415,  is 

/n  -  n'\     ^^       /600  -  585 \  ^^^      ^  ^ 
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TABLE  XI 
Capacities  of  Standard  Transformers 


H.  P. 
Capacity  Motor 

Three-Phasb 

Two-Pbajse 
2  Transforuers 

2  TRANSrOBMailB 

3  Tramsvobmsrs 

• 
1 

.6kw. 

.5  kw. 

.6  kw. 

2 

1.5  kw. 

1.0  kw. 

1.0  kw. 

3 

2.0  kw. 

1.5  kw. 

1.5  kw. 

5 

3.0  kw. 

2.0  kw. 

*  3.0  kw. 

7i 

4.0  kw. 

2.5  kw. 

4.0  kw. 

10 

5.0  kw. 

3.5  kw. 

5.0  kw. 

15 

7.5  kw. 

5.0  kw. 

7.5  kw. 

20 

10.0  kw. 

7.5  kw. 

10.0  kw. 

30 

15.0  kw. 

10.0  kw. 

15.0  kw. 

50 

25.0  kw. 

15.0  kw. 

25.0  kw. 

75 

25.0  kw. 

35.0  kw. 

100 

30.0  kw. 

45.0  kw. 

(c)     The  useful  output  from  the  above  equations  is  0.142  n'  T  watts. 
Substituting  the  given  values  of  n'  and  T,  we  have 

0.142  X  585  X  1560  =  129,600  watts 

^'  129.600 

=  173  horse-power 


746 

(d)  The  actual  input  in  watts  is  V  3    EIP,  whence  substituting  the 
given  values  of  Ej  /,  and  P  gives 

actual  output  «  1.732  X  550  X  170  X  0.88 

=  142,500  watts 

(e)  The  efl&ciency  (real)  is 

useful  output       129,600      ^^  ^ 

7~. =  ttittt::  =  ^-^  per  cent 

actual  input        142,500 

(f)  The  apparent  input  in  watts  is  V  3   EJj  or 

1.732  X  550  X  170=  162,000  watts 

(g)  The  apparent  eflSciency  is 

useful  output        129,600      ^ 

^    r-  -^  ==  'r:;^";::^:  —  80  per  cent 

apparent  input       162,000 

A  comparison  of  the  above  results  with  the  corresponding 
values  obtained  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  362,  shows  on  the  whole 
a  very  satisfactory  agreement. 

The  power  factors  of  standard  conunercial  induction  motors 
of  American  manufacture  vary  at  full  load  from  0.75  to  0.92,  de- 
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pending  upon  the  size  and  the  frequency  of  the  motor.  The  effi- 
ciencies range  from  0.80  to  0.95.   The  apparent  eflBciencies  in  motors 

above  5  h.  p.  output  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  0.75. 
This  means  that  the  transformers  supplying  current  to  induction 
motors  of  average  sizes,  must  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about 
one  kilowatt  for  every  horse-power  of  rated  output  of  the  motors. 

Table  XI  gives  approximate  capacities  of  standard  trans- 
formers that  should  be  used  with  two-phase  and  three-phase  induc- 
tion motors. 


SWITCHBOARD  AND  STATION  APPLIANCES 

The  switchboard  is  a  supporting  frame  upon  which  are  mounted 
most   of  the  measuring  instruments  and  safety  and  controlling 

devices   used   in  a  generating  or  receiving 
station. 

Lightning  arresters  are  usually  mounted 
on  the  wall  of  the  station  building  at  the 
points  where  the  lines  enter  the  building. 
Large  apparatus  such  as  rheostats,  oil- 
switches,  circuit  breakers,  and  voltage  regu- 
lators are  frequently  installed  at  a  distance 
from  the .  switchboard,  and  are  controlled 
from  the  switchboard  by  systems  of  levers, 
by  compressed  air,  or  by  electrical  relays 
which  are  in  turn  controlled  by  contact 
switches  on  the  switchboard.  Thus  Fig.  363 
shows  a  large  rheostat  mounted  underneath 
the  floor  upon  which  the  switchboard  stands. 
The  rheostat  is  operated  by  means  of  sprocket-wheels  and  chain 
which  are  moved  by  a  hand-wheel  on  the  switchboard. 

SWITCHBOARDS 

Alternating-current  switchboards  differ  from  direct-current 
switchboards  as  follows: 

(a)  On  account  of  the  many  special  devices  such  as  frequency 
meters,  switchboard  transformers,  power-factor  indicators,  and 
synchronizing  devices,  which  are  used  in  alternating-current  work, 
and  are  not  used  in  direct-current  work. 


Fiff.  363.  Diagram  Showing 

Switchboard  Control  for 

Large  Rheostats 
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(b)  Because  of  complications  associated  with  the  use  of  an 
auxiliary  direct-current  generator  tar  exciting  the  field  magnets  of 
alternators. 

(c)  Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  extremely  high  voltages, 
as  high  as  100,000  volts  or  more,  in  alternating-current  systems. 

Switchboards  are  now  usually  built  up  of  standard  panels 
uniform  in  size,  the  style  varying  with  the  service  required.  Large 
switchboards  for  handling  many  generators 
or  many  feeder  drcuits,  are  built  up  by 
placing  a  number  of  these  standard  panels 
side  by  side.  This  method  of  building 
large  switchboards  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 

(1)  It  reduces  the  necessity  of  special 
work  to  a  minimum,  and  permits  the  use 
of  standard  apparatus,  thus  reducing  cost. 

(2)  It  provides  for  interchangeability 
of  paneb,  thus  making  rearrangement  of 
feeder,  generator,  and  exciter  paneb  easy 
and  convenient. 

(3)  Theuseofstandardpanebunifonnly 
equipped  with  standard  apparatus  makes 
it  easy  and  cheap  to  renew  damaged  parts. 

(4)  It  enables  extensions  to  be  made 
easily  and  systematically. 

In  some  large  stations  as  many  as  ten 
or  more  generator  panels  and  fifteen  or 
more  feeder  panels  are  erected  side  by 
side.  The  panels  of  a  switchboard  are 
usually  erected  and  wired  completely  at 
the  factory,  and  all  the  instruments  are 
attached.  After  thorough  inspection  and 
testing,  they  are  shipped  to  their  desti- 
nation, the  instruments  being  detached, 
and  shipped  separately. 

Switchboards  are  usually  constructed 
of  a  skeleton  frame  of  angle  iron,  to  which  paneb  of  marble  or 
slate  are  fastened  by  bolts  and  nuts.    The  various  instruments  arc 
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attached  to  the  marble  or  slate  panels.  In  many  cases  the  appara- 
tus itself  b  located  behind  the  board,  the  hand-wheel  or  operating 
lever  only,  being  placed  on  the  front  of  the  board. 

Slate,  when  entirely  free  from  metallic  veins,  is  a  fair  insulator, 
but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  veins,  and  the  tendency  of  slate 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  render  it  unreliable,  especially 
for  switchboards  on  which  hi^-voltage  apparatus  b  to  be  installed. 


Fii.  385.     Fponl 


iaHs.  304 


Marble  b  the  standard  material  for  switchboard  panels,  and  it  only 
b  used  for  high-voltage  panels. 

Typical  Single-Phase  Switchboard.  I^g.  364  shows  a  front 
view  of  a  standard  switchboard  for  one  single-phase  generator  and 
two  feeder  circuits.  The  front  elevation  of  this  board  and  the  com- 
plete diagram  of  electrical  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  365.  These 
switchboards  are  manufactured  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works, 
for  electric  lighting  plants  of  moderate  size. 

The  standard  voltages  for  this  type  of  panel  are  1,150  and 
2,300  volts,  at  frequencies  of  from  25  to  140  cycles  per  second. 
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Tlie  kilowatt  capacity  or  rating  of  switchboard  panels  depends  on 

the  current  carrying  capacity  of  its  equipment.    Thus,  the  rating  of 

these  paneb  ranges  from 

15  to  300  kilowatts  at 

2,300  volts  and  from  7) 

to  150  kilowatts  at  1,150 

volts. 

The  ammeter  and 
voltmeter  used  on  these 
boards/  indeed  nearly 
all  switchboard  amme- 
ters and  voltmeters,  are 
of  the  electromagnetic 
type,  that  is,  they  eon- 
sbt  of  a  coil  of  wire  ac- 
tuating a  movable  piece  of  soft  iron  to  which  the  pointer  b  at- 
tached.   TTie  electromagnetic  type  is  described  on  page  67. 

The  essential  features  of  the  electrostatic  ground  detector  are 
also  described  on  page  67. 


Fif.  see.     DeUili  of  Switehboud  Fii»  Holder 


The  two  double-pole  quick  air-break  generator  switches  with 
marble  barriers  are  shown  in  Rg.  364,    They  are  used  foi  oonnect- 
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ing  the  generator  terminals  to  either  or  both  of  the  feeder  circuits 
at  the  top  of  the  panel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram  of  connections 
shown  in  Fig.  365.  When  either  switch  is  opened,  the  arc  which  is 
produced  is  prevented  by  the  marble  barrier  from  flashing  across 
from  blade  to  blade  of  the  switch,  and  thus  short-circuiting  the 
generator. 

Instead  of  these  air-break  switches,  panels  may  be  equipped 
with  non-automatic  oil  switches,  mounted  at  the  back  of  the  board. 
The  type  of  switch  illustrated  in  Rg.  364,  and  which  breaks  the 
circuit  in  air  is  suitable  only  for  moderate  voltages  up  to  perhaps 
2,300  volts,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  arcing. 

One  of  the  fuse  holders,  shown  at  -4  in  Fig.  365,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  366.  The  body  of  the  fuse  holder  consists  of  an  insulated  metallic 
chamber,  into  which  is  screwed  a  fiber  tube.  That  portion  of  the 
fuse  located  in  the  lower  chamber  has  a  smaller  cross-section  than 
the  portion  in  the  upper  tube,  which  insures  that  the  fuse  will  melt 
inside  the  chamber.  When  the  fuse  melts  and  breaks,  the  arc  is 
extinguished  by  the  explosive  action  which  accompanies  the  sudden 
heating  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  fuse  chamber.  New  fuses  can 
be  easily  inserted  in  the  holder  by  removing  the  screw  plug  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  holder  is  connected  by  means  of 
blades  fastened  to  each  end  which  fit  into  clips  mounted  at  the  top 
of  the  panel,  as*  shown  in  Figs.  364  and  365.  The  potential  trans- 
former has  its  secondary  connected  through  a  high  resistance  to 
the  voltmeter.  If  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  potential  trans- 
former is  20  to  1,  and  the  voltmeter  reads  110  volts,  the  voltage  be- 
tween the  generator  terminals  is  20  X  110  =  2,200  volts. 

Typical  Switchboard  for  Operating  Two  or  More  Single^Phase 
AUemators  in  ParaUel.  Fig.  367  shows  front  and  side  elevations  and 
a  complete  diagram  of  electrical  connections  of  one  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  standard  panels  for  one  of  several  single-phase 
generators  to  be  operated  in  parallel.  The  equipment  of  this 
panel  is  as  follows: 

1  double-pole  generator  switch,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  board,  and 
operated  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  board. 

2  expulsion  fuse  blocks  complete. 
1  generator  ammeter. 

1  field  ammeter. 

1  voltmeter  and  one  potential  transformer. 

1  field  switch. 
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1  synchronizing  device,  complete. 

Tripod  and  front  plate  for  ' 'generator  rheostat''  (in  the  field  circuit 
of  the  generator)  with  shaft  and  hand-wheel. 

Tripod  and  front  plate  for  "exciter  rheostat"  (in  the  field  circuit  of  the 
exciter.) 

All  necessary  framework  and  connections. 

The  location  of  apparatus  for  this  panels  as  designated  by  letter, 
is  as  follows: 

A  » rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  '^generator  rheostat." 
a = ammeter  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator  "field  ammeter." 

V  »  voltmeter  between  the  generator  terminals  (through  potential  trans- 
former). 

A  s  ammeter  for  the  main  alternating  current. 

Las  synchronising  lamp. 

S  —  "generator  switch"  in  the  main  circuit. 

re  rheostat  in  the  exciter  field  circuit,  "exciter  rheostat." 

This  apparatus  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  apparatus  already 
described  on  page  424  with  the  exception  of  the  ground.detector, 
the  field  switch  with  discharge  resistance,  and  the  synchronizing 
device.  One  ground  detector  is  suflScient  for  a  number  of  machines 
operated  in  parallel,  and  it  is  usually  mounted  on  a  bracket  attached 
to  one  of  the  generator  panels.  The  field  switch  is  arranged  to 
short-circuit  the  field  winding  of  the  alternator  at,  or  just  before, 
the  instant  of  disconnecting  the  exciter  from  the  field  windings. 
This  allows  the  current  in  the  field  winding  to  die  away  slowly. 
The  opening  of  a  field  switch  which  is  not  provided  with  a  resistance 
produces  an  excessively  high  electromotive  force  between  the  field 
terminals,  which  is  likely  to  cause  puncture  of  the  insulation  of  the 
field  windings. 

The  synchronizing  device  consists  of  the  synchronizing  bus 
bars  connecting  the  various  generator  panels;  the  synchronizing 
lamps;  a  small  transformer  (the  same  one  being  used  for  the  volt- 
meter) for  stepping  down  the  voltage  to  a  suitable  value  for  the 
synchronizing  lamps;  and  connection  plugs  for  connecting  the  sec- 
ondary of  the  potential  transformer  through  the  synchronizing 
lamps  to  the  synchronizing  busses.  Two  types  of  connecting  plugs 
are  used,  one  of  which  reverses  the  connections  made  by  the  other. 
The  complete  connections  of  the  synchronizing  device  for  two 
single-phase  machines  is  shown  in  Fig.  368. 

Polyphase  Switchboard.  In  case  of  polyphase  machines,  one 
phase  only  is  connected  to  the  synchronizing  device,  which  is,  there- 
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fore,  the  same  for  stngle-phase  and  for  polyphase  alternators.  The 
operation  of  alternators  in  parallel  is  very  common  in  modern  cen- 
tral stations.* 

The  voltmeters  and  synchronizing  device  are  always  connected 
back  of  the  main  generator  switch,  that  is,  between  the  generator 
and  the  switch,  for  the  reason  that  the  voltage  of  the  machine  must 
be  synchronized  h^ore  the  main  switch  is  closed. 

The  connections  of  the  two  types  of  synchronizer  plugs-  are 
shown  in  Fig.  368.  Neither  plug  b  used  when  one  alternator  only 
is  operated.    When  another  machine  is  to  be  put  into  operation. 


.      <^  h  iu/iniU/rl/ot  Atom  I  I   LJ/V/«wH)/ 


n  Oenamtar 


rather  type  of  plug  is  used  to  connect  the  synchronizer  busses  to 
any  one  of  the  machines  already  running,  and  the  other  type  of 
plug  is  used  for  connecting  the  machine  which  b  being  synchronized 
to  the  synchronizer  busses.  Thus  the  synchronizer  busses  are 
oppositely  connected  to  the  two  machines,  and  the  synchronizing 
lamps  are  brighi  when  the  conditions  are  proper  for  closing  the 
main  switch.  This  b  the  common  practice  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

When  more  than  two  generators  are  operated  in  parallel,  and 
one  direct-current  generator  is  used  as  an  exciter  for  supplying 
current  to  the  field  windings  of  all  the  alternators,  a  separate  switch- 
's eyDcbroDiMd  in  ordu  lo 
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board  panel  called  the  exciter  panel,  is  usually  installed.  Upon 
this  panel  the  exciter  field  rheostat  and  controlling  devices  are 
mounted.  In  this  case  exciter  bus  bars  are  led  from  the  exdter 
panel  to  all  the  main  generator  paneb. 

Typwal  SwUchboard  Panel  for  Tv>o-Phase  Alternator  Operated 
in  Parallel  with  Other  Two-Phaae  Machines.  Fig.  369  shows  front  and 
side  elevations,  and  complete  wiring  diagram  (back  view),  of  one  of 
th€  General  Electric  Company's  switchboard  panels  for  a  two-phase 
alternator  which  is  to  be  operated  in  parallel  with  other  two-phase 
machines. 


The  potential  transformer  which  supplies  reduced  voltage  to 
the  voltmeter  and  to  the  synchronizer  busses  has  its  primary  con- 
nected across  one  phase  of  the  generator,  and  the  synchronizing  device 
is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  single-phase  machines. 

The  equipment  of  this  two-phase  generator  panel  differs  from 
that  of  the  single-phase  panel  shown  in  Fig.  367,  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(a)  The  main  generator  switch  is  a  four-pole  switch  for  connecting 
the  four  leads  from  the  generator  to  the  four  lines  which  pass  out  from  the 
top  of  the  board  through  four  fuses. 

(b)  Two  alternatiiiR-current  ammeters  are  used,  one  for  each  phase 
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The  ''generator  rheostat''  is  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  two-phase  genera- 
tor, and  the  "exciter  rheostat"  is  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  exciter,  exactly 
as  in  Fig.  367. 

The  equipment  of  apparatus  for  this  panel  is  as  follows  : 

R  =  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  "generator  rheostat", 
a -ammeter  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  generator,  "field  ammeter". 
F= voltmeter  between  the  terminals  of  one  phaae  of  the  generator 
(through  the  potential  transformer). 
i4iand A}— ammeters,  one  for  each  phase  of  the  generator. 
L=  synchronizing  lamp. 

r=  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  exciter,  "exciter  rheostat". 
/,/,/,/= fuses. 

The  four  small  circles  above  and  below  the  words  "s3mchronizing  busses 
are  the  points  of  ohe  four-pole  main  switch. 
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Fi«.  370.    Complete  Wiring  Diagram  for  Two  Two-Phase  Generators  Running  in  Parallel 

Fig.  370  shows  the  complete  connections  of  two  two-phase 
generators  for  parallel  running.  » 

Typical  Switchboard  Panel  for  Three-Phase  Generator  Operated 
in  Parallel  loith  Other  Three-Phase  Machines.  Fig.  371  shows  front 
and  side  elevations,  and  complete  wiring  diagram  (back  view)  of  one 
of  the  General  Electric  Company's  s\\dtchboard  panels  for  a  three- 
phase  alternator,  which  is  to  be  operated  in  parallel  with  other 
three-phase  machines.  The  potential  transformer  which  supplies 
reduced  voltage  to  the  voltmeter  and  to  the  synchronizing  busses 
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has  its  primary  connected  across  one  phase  of  the  generator,  and 
the  synchroDizing  device  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  single>phase 
machines.  -l 

The  equipment  of  this  three-phase  panel  differs  from  that  of 
the  single-phase  and  two-phase  panels  shown  in  Figs.  367  and  369 
in  that  (a)  the  mun  generator  switch  is  a  three-pole  switch  for  con- 
necting the  three  generator  leads  to  the  three  lines  which  pass  out 
from  the  top  of  the  board  through  three  fuses;  and  (b)  three  alter- 
nating-current ammeters  are  used,  one  for  each  phase. 

Fig.  371  also  shows  the  following  points,  which  however,  are 
not  characteristic  of  a  thiee-phase  panel,  but  might  be  used  on  a 
two-phase  panel. 


1 


Fig.  371.     From  »nd  SUo  View  Ad  Complelo  Wiring  Diagrem  tor  t  Th«e-Ph.» 
Gsnentor  Opsnted  in  Puallel  with  Othsr  Tbree-PtiB»  MuhinM 

(a)  The  two  phfises  not  connected  to  the  potential  transfomier  proper, 
are  elepped-down  to  a  reduced  voltage  by  the  use  of  one  additional  potential 
tranaformer  T,  Rg.  371. 

As  explfuned  on  page  260,  two  tranaformere  BulHce  for  steppiag-down 
three  phases  to  two  phases.  Both  potential  traDBformere  have  their  second- 
aries connected  to  a  "voltmeter  plug  switch",  by  means  of  which  the  volt- 
meter may  be  connected  so  as  to  indicate,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the 
voltage  of  any  one  of  the  three  phases. 

(b)  The  lines  which  pass  out  at  the  top  of  the  panel  in  F^.  371  are 
shown  connected  to  the  three  main  bus  bars  or  rods. 

(c)  No  exciter  is  shown  in  Fig.  371,  and  no  exciter  field  rheostat,  but 
the  panel  is  arranged  so  that  one  large  exciter  may  be  used  for  all  t\ie  gene^ 
ators.  For  this  purpose  exciter  busses  (two  of  them),  connect  t,>,_  ^„q  \aTge 
exciter  to  all  the  generator  panels. 

(d)  The  generator  field  rheostat  is  geared  to  the  hand  wV^-^  rtiea^ 
of  aprocket  wheels  and  chun  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard.         ^^^)V 
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The  equipment  of  apparatus  for  this  panel  is  as  follows: 

R  «  "generator  field  rheostat". 

a  » ammeter  (direct-current)  in  the  field  of  the  generator. 

Fb  voltmeter  between  the  terminals  of  one  phase  of  the  generator 
(through  potential  transformer). 

p= voltmeter  plug  switch, 
illy  At,  Aa'^anmieters  for  alternating  currents,  one  m  each  phase  of  the  gen- 
erator. 

L  =  synchronizing  lamp. 

iS =main  generator  switch. 
/,/,/=fuse8. 

jTb  additional  potential  transformer. 

Feeder  Panels.     In  large  generating  stations,  the  bus  bars, 
to  which  the  various  generators  are  connected  in  parallel,  lead  from 

the  generator  panels  to  the  feeder  panels. 
The  feeders  are  the  separate  and  distinct 
circuits  which  receive  current  from  the 
bus  bars  and  transmit  it  outside  the 
station  to  points  more  or  less  remote. 
Each  pair  of  feeders  (or  set  of  three  or 
four  in  polyphase  distribution),  as  it 
comes  into  the  station,  is  protected  by 
lightning  arresters.  From  the  lightning 
arresters  the  feeders  are  brought  to  the 
feeder  panels  through  fuse  blocks,  and 
through  ammeters,  and  connected  to  bus 
bars  by  means  of  suitable  switches. 

When  there  are  but  few  feeder  cir- 
cuits, the  feeder  switches  are  mounted  on 
the  generator  panel  as  shown  in  Fig.  364. 
Ground  detectors  are  used  primarily 
for  detecting  grounds  on  feeder  circuits, 
and  where  many  feeders  are  connected 
to  the  bus  bars,  tne  ground  detectors  are  mounted  on  the  feeder 
panels.  When  there  are  but  few  feeder  circuits  the  ground  detector 
may  be  connected  to  the  bus  bars,  in  which  case  the  ground 
detector  may  be  mounted  on  a  generator  panel  or  on  a  feeder  panel, 
if  feeder  panels  are  used. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  control  the  voltage  supplied  to  a 
feeder  circuit  independently  of  the  voltage  between  the  bus  bars. 


j^  C.^MAf£ZS/tS 
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Fig.  372.     Front  Elevation  of 

Typical  Three-Phase 

Feeder  Panel 
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For  tlus  purpose  voltage  or  potential  regulators  are  used,  and  these 
voltage  regulators  are  either  mounted  upon  the  feeder  panels  or  are 
controlled  by  levers  or  hand  wheels  which  are  mounted  on  the 
feeder  paneb. 


He-  373.     Front  View  o{  SCandird  High  Voltage  Siritahboud 
(or  CeuCnl  SlAtioiu.  ato. 

When  the  energy  (watt-houra)  delivered  to  a  feeder  circuit  is 
to  be  measured,  the  integrating  watt-hour  meter  is  mounted  on 
the  feeder  panel. 


Rear  Vien  of  Sitilchbaard  Shown  in 


Circuit  breakers,  when  used,  are  usually  mounted  upon  the 
feeder  panels  and  arranged  to  open  the  feeder  switch  when  the  ciu-- 
rent  delivered  to  the  feeder  becomes  excessive. 
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Fig.  372  shows  a  front  elevation  of  a  typical  three-phase  feeder 
panel  manufactured  by  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company.  The  equip- 
ment of  this  panel  includes  the  following  apparatus: 

3  alternating-current  ammeters,  one  for  each  line  of  the  three-line  feeder. 
Necessary  current  transformers. 

1  three-pole,  single-throw,  non-automatic  oil  switch,  mounted  back  of 
the  panel  and  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  panel. 
3  expulsion  fuse  blocks. 

High- Voltage  Panels.  In  alternating-current  generating  stations 
for  long-distance  transmission,  the  alternating  currents  are  generated 
at  a  medium  or  low  voltage,  and  are  then  stepped-up  to  10,000  or 
to  100,000  volts  or  more  for  transmission.  In  such  stations,  the  low- 
voltage  switches  :and  controlling  devices,  including  exciter  switches 
and  rheostats,  are  mounted  on  panels  separate  from  the  high-voltage 
switches  and  devices.  Such  stations  have,  therefore,  low-voltage 
panels  and  high-voltage  panels.  The  high-voltage  panels  differ  from 
the  low-voltage  panels  in  having  very  much  greater  distances  be- 
tween the  high-voltage  parts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  short- 
circuit  by  sparking  across  through  the  air,  and  in  having  special 
forms  of  remote  control  switches. 

Figs.  373  to  375  give  views  of  a  standard  switchboard  designed 
for  central  stations  and  industrial  plants  for  voltages  from  2,200 
to  13,000.  They  are  given  here  to  illustrate  especially  the  so-called 
"remote  control"  method  of  operating  switches. 

SPECIAL  SWITCHBOARD  APPARATUS 

Lincoln  Synchronizer.  When  incandescent  lamps  are  used  as 
synchronism  indicators  in  the  starting  of  a  synchronous  motor,  or 
in  the  paralleling  of  alternators,  the  pulsations  of  brightness  indicate 
only  the  difference  in  frequency  of  the  two  machines,  and  it  is  in 
general  impossible  to  tell  from  the  behavior  of  the  lamps  which  of 
the  machines  is  running  at  the  greater  frequency. 

The  Lincoln  synchronizer  is  a  device  for  indicating  positively 
the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  two  alternators  which  are  being 
adjusted  into  synchronism,  and  also  for  indicating  positively  the 
phase  difference  of  the  two  machines  at  each  instant. 

The  Lincoln  synchronizer  is  a  very  small  machine  of  which 
the  iron  parts  are  exactly,  like  the  field  magnet  and  armature  core 
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of  a  very  small  two-pole  direct-current  motor,  except  that  both 
field  magnet  and  armature  core  are  laminated.  The  field  magnet 
is  excited  with  alternating  cm-- 
rent  by  connecting  the  field  wind- 
ing to  the  terminals  of  A,  of  the 
alternators  A  and  B,  which  are 
being  synchronized.  The  arma- 
ture of  the  synchronizer  is  wound 
with  two  coils  c  and  d  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Each  of 
these  coils  b  independently  con- 
nected through  collecting  rings 
to  the  terminals  of  alternator  B. 
Coil  c  has  connected  in  series 
with  it  a  non-inductive  resist- 
ance, and  coil  d  has  connected 
Pi,.  878.  Li»™in  8y»ch™cope  '»  ^eries  with  it  a  Ufgc  induct- 

ance.  The  armature  of  the  small 
machine  has  attached  to  it  a  pointer  which  moves  over  a  divided 
circle.  When  machines  A  and  B  have  exactly  the  same  frequency, 
this  pointer  is  stationary  and  its  readir^  on  the 'circle  indicates  the 
phase  difference  between  the  two  machines.    When  machine  A  is 


■pe  for  Sinnlc-PhaM  or  One 


running  at  a  slightly  greater  frequency  than  B,  the  pointer  rotates  in 
a  certain  direction  indicating  at  each  instant  the  changing  phase- 
difference  between  A  and  B.     When  machine  A  is  running  at  a 
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slightly  lower  frequency  than  B,  the  pointer  rotates  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  indicating  at  each  instant  the  changing  phase-diflfer- 
ence  between  A  and  B,  The  speed  of  the  pointer  in  revolutions  per 
second  is  in  each  case  equal  to  the  difference  in  frequency  of 
machines  A  and  B,  in  cycles  per  second. 

Fig.  376  is  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  a  Lincoln  synchroscope, 
"type  A,"  as  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  It  has  a 
9-inch  dial  and  is  intended  to  be  moimted  on  the  switchboard.  Its 
coils  are  wound  for  100  volts  so  that  a  voltage  transformer  is  neces- 
sary for  connecting  it  to  the  bus  bars,  and  one  voltage  transforiner 
for  each  machine  to  be  synchronized. 

Fig.  377  is  a  diagram  of  connections  for  the  "type  A"  synchro- 
scope for  single-phase  or  one  phase  of  polyphase  circuits  for  voltages 
of  500  and  over. 

CIRCUIT-INTBRRUPTINa  DEVICES 

Devices  whose  sole  function  is  the  opening  of  an  electric  circuit 
may  be  classified  into:  fuses,  switches,  and  circuit  breakers.  In 
the  design  of  any  circuit-interrupting  device  four  general  require- 
ments are  involved: 

(a)  To  provide  meanB  for  carrying  the  rated  current  of  the  device 
without  excessive  drop  of  voltage  or  heating,  and  also  such  overloads  as  will 
occur  in  practice. 

(b)  To  insulate  all  live  parts  for  the  maximum  voltage. 

(c)  To  provide  mechanical  means  for  opening  the  circuit. 

(d)  To  prevent  or  make  harmless  any  arc  that  may  form. 

Circuit-interrupting  devices  may  be  automatic  or  non-auto- 
matic. In  general,  fuses  are  always  automatic,  switches  always 
non-automatic,  and  circuit  breakers  either  one  or  the  other.  In 
general,  circuit  breakers  are  so  arranged  that  a  spring  or  gravity 
tends  to  open  them,  and  they  are  held  closed  by  latches  or  toggle 
mechanisms  It  is  this  feature  which  makes  the  difference  between 
a  switch  and  a  non-automatic  circuit  breaker. 

Fuses.  A  fuse  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  circuit-breaking 
device.  It  consists  of  a  wire  or  link  of  fusible  metal  (usually  of  lead 
alloyed  with  zinc  and  tin)  connected  electrically  in  series  with  the 
circuit  to  be  protected.  When  more  than  the  predetermined  current 
passes  through  it,  the  heat  generated  in  it  due  to  its  resistance  is 
suflBcient  to  melt  it,  and  the  fuse  is  said  to  "blow",  thus  opening  the 
circuit.    The  open  or  exposed  type  of  wire-  or  link-fuse  is  rarely  used 
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on  account  of  its  tendency  to  scatter  molten  metal  and  increase 
the  fire  hazard.  Moreover,  open  link  fuses  cannot  be  accurately 
rated  on  account  of  the  exposure  and  variable  length  of  the  fusible 
strip.  It  was  to  overcome  these  objections  that  the  enclosed  type 
of  fuse  was  developed.  The  latter  type  of  fuse*  consists  of  a  fusible 
wire  or  link  enclosed  within  a  fiber  tube  fitted  with  a  fireproof  material 
to  exclude  the  air  and  suppress  the  arc  formed  when  the  fuse  em- 
bedded in  this  material  melts  and  opens  the  circuit.  Suitable  ter- 
minals are  provided  so  that  the  fuse  may  be  mounted  in  a  fuse  block. 
Enclosed  fuses  have  been  standardized  into  classes  according  to  the 
voltage  and  ampere  capacity,  and  are  rated  so  that  they  will  carry 
ten  per  cent  overload  indefinitely,  and  will  open  at  twenty-five  per 
cent  overload. 

A  very  important  difference  between  the  fuse  and  the  circuit 
breaker  b  the  matter  of  time  element.  Thus  the  over-load  circuit 
breaker  depends  for  its  operation  on  the  value  of  the  current  only, 
whereas  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  depends  not  only  on  the  current  but 
also  on  the  time  it  flows.  That  is,  the  breaker  will  open  immediately 
atjany  load  in  excess  of  that  for  which  it  is  set,  and  will  not  operate 
at  any  smaller  current,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  continue.  Stand- 
ard fuses,  on  the  other  hand,  will  in  time  operate  at  an  overload  of 
only  25  per  cent,  and  will  open  in  a  proportionately  shorter  time  with 
greater  over  loads.  Certain  conditions,  therefore,  require  the  use  of 
fuses,  while  others  are  better  met  by  breakers,  or  by  a  combination 
of  the  two.  " "" .  .    - 

Air-Break  Switches.  Special  styles  of  switches  are  required  in 
inany  cases  in  alternating-current  work  on  account  of  the  excessively 
high  voltages,  especially  when  the  switch  has  to  handle  large  cmxents 
at  high  voltage. 

Mention  has  been  made  on  page  421  of  the  use  of  a  marble  slab 
between  the  blades  and  contact  points  of  a  double-pole  switch  to 
prevent  the  arcs,  formed  when  the  switch  is  opened,  from  flashing 
across  and  short-circuiting  the  points  of  the  switch  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  generator  terminals.  Such  a  switch  vnth  marble 
barrier  is  shown  in  Fig.  364. 

Arcing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  every  case  by  opening  the 
switch  very  quickly,  and  all  of  the'special  alternating-current  switches 

♦The  ezpulmon  type  of  fuse,  much  u^ed  for  medium  voltages  in  alternating-current 
systems,  is  described  on  page  305.  in  connection  with  transformer  fuse  blocks. 
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described  below,  are  arranged  to  open  with  a  snap,  even  though  the 
coDtrolliog  lever  b  moved  slowly. 

Fig.  378  shows  a  common  form  of  knife  switch  specially  con- 
structed to  j^ve  a  quick  break.  The  switch  blade  b  in  two  parts 
a  and  b,  to  one  of  which,  a,  is  attached  the  operating  handle.  The 
two  parts  a  and  6  of  the  blade  are  comiected  by  strong  helical  springs 


1  Bnmk"  Koifs  SwiMlwa 


3  8,  one  on  each  side  of  the  blade.  When  the  handle  is  pulled  forward 
to  open  the  switch,  blade  o  leaves  clip  c,  while  the  springs  are  put 
in  tension  more  and  more  until  the  switch  blade  6  is  pulled  from  the 
clip  c,  with  a  snap,  thus  causing  a  sudden  breaking  of  the  circuit. 
Yi%.  378  shows  two  single-pole  quick-break  switches.  The  one  on 
the  left,  designed  for  600  amperes,  is  provided  with  two  massive 
tubular  terminab  ti,  into  which  the  terminals  of  the  main  circuit  are 
inserted  and  soldered.  The  switch  on  the  right,  designed  to  carry 
3,600  amperes,  is  fumbhed  with  massive  studs  d  d,  which  project 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  switchboard  to  the  back  of  the  board. 
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CoDnection  to  these  studs  is  made  by  clamping  the  terminals  of  the 
main  circuit  to  them  by  means  of  the  threaded  nuts  n  n.  On  account 
of  the  large  current^to  be  carried,  extra  large  contact  surfaces  are 
provided  between  switch  blades  and  clips,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Damage  to  switch-blades  and  clips,  due  to  arcing,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  providing  carbon  blocks  which  make  a  connection 
in  parallel  with  the  switch  connection  proper.  When  the  switch  is 
opened,  the  metal  connection  is  broken  first,  and  the  carbon  connec- 
tions afterwards,  so  that  the  arcing  always  takes  place  between  the 
carbon  blocks. 


Fl(.  37B.     Half  Section  ol  Over-Load  Type  of  Circuit  Breakei— aosed 

Circuit  Breakers.  In  Fig.  379  there  is  shown  in  elevation  and 
.  half  section  a  plain  overload  type  of  circuit  breaker  for  either  direct- 
or alternating-current  circuits  up  to  600  volts.  Fig.  380  is  a  general 
view  of  the  same  single  pole  breaker  as  manufactured  by  the  Ro!!*i^ 
Smith  Company.  Fig.  379  shows  the  breaker  closed  and  Fig.  380, 
open.  Referring  to  Fig.  379,  ^  is  a  rectangular  magnet  core  journaled 
on  the  cylindrical  shaft  shown,  and  supported  by  it  between  two 
non-magnetic  supporting  frames,  only  one  of  which,  B,  b  shown  in 
the  sectional  view.    To  A  is  secured  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  mun 
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coil  C,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  hard-roUed  copper  strips; 
and  also  the  arm  D.    The  other  terminal  of  the  lamioated  winding 
is  secured  to  the  lower  stud  P.    Current  entering  through  the  stud 
P  passes  through  the  main  windings  C  into  the  arm  D,  through  the 
contact  plate  E  into  the  stationary  copper  brush  F,  and  finally  out 
through  the  upper  stud  Q.  When  the  current  through  the  breakei 
exceeds  the  predetermined  value  for  which  it  is  adjusted,  the  attract 
tion  exerted  by  the  core  A  on  the  ends  K  of  the  pivoted  armature 
causes  it  to  rise  with  increasing  speed  uutil  the  finger  M,  a  part  of 
the  armature,  strikes  R.    The  roller  H  is  thus  forced  downward 
past  the  roller  G,  thus  permitting 
the  strong  outward  pressure  of 
the  brush  F  and  that  of  the  coil 
C  to  throw  the  arm  outward  and 
thus  break  the  circuit,  first  be- 
tween the  brush  fingers  and  the 
contact  plate  E,  and  finally  be- 
tween the  carbons  S  and  F.    It 
will  be  noted  that  the  carbon 
block  F  is  mounted  on  a  spring 
support  and  thus  maintains  its 
contact  with  S  after  the  main 
contacts    between    the    copper 
brush  F  and  plate  E  have  been 
broken.    This  action  effectually 
prevents   arcing  and  pitting  of 

the  mam  contacts  which  would     ^'n-  ^io.^f.^K'B^'ke^X^"*'^' 
soon  wew  out  the  breaker. 

To  reset  the  breaker,  the  handle  which  the  act  of  opening  has 
raised,  is  pulled  down,  thus  forcing  the  roller  //  up  past  the  roller 
G,  which  compresses  the  brush  F  and  the  coil  C,  by  forcing  the 
arm  back  into  its  initial  position. 

^  ITiese  breakers  are  also  made  with  under-Ioad,  no-voltage, 
and  shunt-trip  attachments,  and  may  be  operated  from  any  distant 
point  if  desired. 

The  same  methods  are  available  for  suppressing  the  arc  be- 
tween the  break  points  of  a  switch  as  for  suppressing  the  arc  which 
tends  to  mtuntain  itself  between  the  terminals  of  a  fuse  link -when 
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the  link  fuses.  Thus  some  of  the  older  switches  were  designed  to 
break  the  circuit  between  the  end  of  a  movable  copper  rod  and  a  sta- 
tionary copper  socket,  both  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  porcelain 
taibe,  thus  utilizing  the  expulsion  principle  for  suppressing  the  arc. 
The  most  effective  method,  however,  for  suppressing  the  arc* 
on  a  high-voltage  switch  b  to  design  the  switch  so  as  to  open  quickly 
under  oil,  and  for  very  high  voltages  to  provide  for  several  simul- 
taneous breaks  in  series. 


Fig.  3S1.     Gsnersl  Elnctrk  Oil  Bnak  Fi(.  382,     Ocneral  Eleatric  Oil  Break  S«ttsh 

Switch  MouDtedon  Panel  — Rur  View— Snitcb  Optm 

Oil-Break  Switches.  Air-break  switches  are  not  now  considered 
reliable  or  safe  for  alternating-current  circuits  above  about  600  volts, 
hence  the  adoption  of  oil-break  switches  for  practically  all  alter- 
nating-current circuits  of  440  volts  and  over  is  today  almost  universal. 

Figs.  381  and  382  are  views  of  a  typical  Genera!  Electric  oil- 
break  switch,  mounted  on  a  panel.    The  six  insulators  which  support 
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iblf  From  aKiog.       Some  of   the   (peoml   ■nitahet 
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the  stationary  contacts  and  studs  each  consist  of  a  single  piece  of 
porcelain,  and  can  be  easily  detached  from  the  frame  when  necessary. 
The  contact  fingers  are  fiared,  are  of  copper,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
studs  by  heavy  springs  which  insure  good  contact  with  the  moving 
blades.  The  oil  tanks  are  of  sheet  metal  lined  with  maple,  and  are  de- 
signed to  be  easily  removable  for  inspection  of  switch  contacts  and  oil. 
These  oil  switches  are  designed  with  operating  mechanism 
mounted  directly  on  switchboard  panel  and  the  oil  switch  proper 
mounted : 


Fie.  383.     WMtiDsboUH  Three-Pole  Oil  Circuil  Breaker— "Remota  Cantrol" 

(a)  directly  on  panel ; 

(b)  on  pipe  framework  directly  back  of  panel; 

(c)  on  pipe  framework  remote  from  panel;  or 

(d)  on  flat  surfaces  or  in  cells  remote  from  panel. 

These  switches  are  made  single-throw  with  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  poles;  and  for  voltages  of  2,500  up  to  15,000,  and  with  current 
capacities  ranging  from  1,000  to  300  amperes,  respectively. 

Any  of  these  oil  switches  may  have  operating  mechanisms 
which  are  either  non-automatic,  or  automatic  with  one,  two,  or  three 
overload-coil  attachments.  Fig.  381  shows  front  view  of  the  switch 
closed,  and  Fig.  382  back  view  of  the  switch  open. 
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Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  design 
of  large  circuit  breakers  for  protecting  alteriiating*cuiTent  circuits 
up  to  110,000  volts  and  over.  Pig.  383  shows  a  Westinghouse  three- 
pole  oil  circuit-breaker  for  44,000-volt  circuits.  Its  capacity  is  300 
amperes.  It  is  hand-operated  and  illustrates  what  is  called  "remote- 
control".     This  type  of  breaker  may  also  be  electrically  operated 


nc  384.    "Type  OA"  Waatlnchou 

by  means  of  suitable  solenoids  or  coils  energized  by  direct  current 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  They  may  also  be  made  automatic 
in  action  by  the  addition  of  suitable  relay  attachments. 

Fig.  384  shows  a  single-pole  of  the  "type  GA"  Westinghouse  oil 
circuit  breaker  removed  from  its  tank,  in  both  the  open  and  closed 
positions.  The  upper  or  fixed  contacts  are  firmly  secured  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  leads,  which  are  clamped  by  iron  collars,  which  in 
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tuTQ  are  bolted  to  the  tank  cover  through  which  the  leads  pass, 
lliie  upper  contact  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  brass  of  greater 
ar^  than  the  moving  contact,  which  insures  the  entire  surface  of  the 
latter  bearing  upon  the  stationary  contact,  the  object  being  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  accurately  centering  the  contacts  one 
upon  the  other. 

The  lower  or  movable  contacts  are  carried  by  a  heavy  metallic 
cross  bar  and  consist  of  pieces  of  cylindrical  brass  rod  backed  by 
compression  springs  of  sufficient  strength  to  insure  good  contact 
and  which  also  render  the  contacts  self-aligning.     Copper  braid 
shunts  are  used  to  carry  the  current 
around  the  springs  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  deterioration  by  the  pas- 
sage of  current  through  them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
contact  is  of  the  simple  "butt"  type 
between  two  circular  plane  surfaces. 
The  high  voltage  necessitates  the 
unusually  long,  widely  separated, 
and  specially  insulated  "condenser" 
type  of  terminals  shown  in  Fig.  384. 

The  general  type  of  oil  switch 
illustrated  in  Fig.  383  is  today  the 
standard  for'  high-voltage  drcuita 
carrjTng  large  alternating  currents, 

and  is  used  extensively  in  many  of  j 

the  most  recent  high-voltage  gen- 
erating stations. 

Fig.   385  is    a    general    view  of      risSSS.    Central  Elestric  Ttar«-Pal«  ou 

a    General  Electric  three-pole  oil 

switch,  or  rather  three  single-pole  switches  operated  by  an  electric 
motor,  which  is  controlled  from  the  switchboard.  Each  single- 
pole  switch  in  Fig.  385  is  mounted  in  a  separate  brick  compart- 
ment. The  oil  is  contained  in  long  metal  cylinders  in  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  oil  to  a  minimum.  The  long  brass  connecting  rods 
pass  through  holes  in  the  porcelain  bushings  in  the  tops  of  the  cylinders 
and  the  ends  of  these  jods  carr>'  conical  lugs  which  fit  into  spring 
sockets,     Thrae  spring  sockets  are  connected  to  rods  which  pass 
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.out  through  porcelain  bushings  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders,  and 
these  lower  rods  are  connected  together  in  each  compartment^  thus 
making  a  double-break  single-pole  switch.    The  metal  cylinders  in 

Fig.  385  are  entirely  insulated  from  the 
switch  points  proper. 

Feeder  or  Voltage  Regulators.  When 
several  feeder  circuits  are  supplied,  from 
the  same  bus  bars,  and  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  control  the  voltage  on  each 
feeder  circuit  independently  of  the 
others,  feeder  regulators  are  required. 
Single-phase  feeder  regulators  are 
autotransformers  with  their  primary 
coils  connected  across  (that  is,  as  a  shunt 
to)  the  bus  bars,  and  their  secondaries 
connected  in  series  with  the  feeder  cir- 
cuit. They  are  of  three  types,  as  follows: 


Fig.  386.     Stillwell  Single-Phase 
VoltageRegulator  Complete 


(a)     A  type  in  which  the  secondary  coil 

has  many  leads  brought  out  to  points  on  a 

dial  switch,  so  that  the  number  of  active 

turns  on  the  secondary  coil  may  be  changed  at 

will,  thus  permitting  the  adjustment  of  the  feeder  voltage  to  any  desired  value. 

(b)     A  type  in  which  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  wound  at 

right-angles  to  each  other  on  the  inner  face  of  a  laminated  iron  ring  very  much 

like  the  stator  ring  of  an  induction 
motor.  The  magnetic  flux,  due  to 
the  primary  coil,  is  made  to  pass  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  secon- 
dary coil  by  turning  a  .laminated  core 
as  explained  below. 

(c)  Polyphase  feeder-regulators 
usually  consist  of  several  single-phase 
regulators,  one  for  each  phase.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  voltage  of  each  phase  may 
be  controlled  separately.  A  com- 
bined poly-phase  feeder  regulator  is, 
however,  sometimes  used. 

(a)    StiUwell  Regulator.    Fig. 
386  is  a  general  view  of  a  Still- 
well  single-phase  voltage  regula- 
The  dial  switch  alone  is  shown  in 


Fig.  387.     Dial  of  StUlwell  Single^hase 
Voltage  Regulator 


tor  with  its  dial  switch  complete. 
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Fig.  387.  The  complete  internal  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  388. 
Tiie  primary  coil  of  the  regulator  is  permanently  connected  across  the 
bus  bars  (or  generator  terminak). 
One  feeder  wire  passes  out  directly 
from  the  generator  and  the  other 
passes  through  few,  or  many,  turns 
of  the  secondary  coil  of  the  regulator, 
and  thence  to  the  line.  The  re- 
versing switch  At  serves  to  connect 
the  feeder  /  to  one  or  the  other  ter- 
minal of  the  secondary  coil,  and  the 
arm  of  the  dial  switch  connects  the 
line  wire  to  any  one  of  the  taps 
which  are  brought  out  from  the 
secondary  coil.  For  one  position  of 
the  reversing  switch,  the  induced 
voltage  in  the  secondary  turns,  which 
are  connected  in  series  with  the 
feeder  circuit,  is  added  to  the  gen- 
erator voltage,  thus  raising  the  feeder 
voltage.    For  the  other  position  of  /-»*v«'tr/w  i.om 

the  reversing  switch,  the  induced     FiE.  ass.  compiate  iDtcmsi  Codd«- 

,  .        ,  ,  ...  tioDifocStilliratlValUie  Regulator 

voltage  m  the  secondary  turns,  which 

are  in  series  with  the  feeder  circuit,  is  subtracted  from  the  gen- 
erator voltage,  thus  reducing  the  feeder  voltage. 

When  the  arm  of  the  dial  switch  touches  two  adjacent  contact 
points  (and  it  must  be  arranged  to  always  touch  one  point  before  it 
leaves  the  other),  the  intervening  turn  (or  turns)  of  the  secondary 
coil  of  the  regulator  is  short-drcuited.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  arm  is  made  double,  that  is,  two  arms  A  and  B  move  together 
side  by  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  389.  Tliese  arms  are  shown  connected 
to  two  contact  points,  say 
15  and  16.  C  represents  a 
special  form  of  choke  coil 
consisting  of  two  windings 
URegiii."tor  „„   Q^g   jf(,„   f^^e.     These 

two  windings  are  arranged  so  that  equal  currents  Sowing  out  from 
A  and  B  circulate  around  the  core  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the 
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core  is  not  magnetized,  and  the  windings  of  C  have  no  choking  action. 
When,  however,  the  two  fingers  A  and  B  touch  adjacent  pointsof  the 
dial  switch,  the  turns  of  wire  5  on  the  reg- 
ulator secondary  tend  to  send  avery  large 
current  out  on  A,  say,  and  back  on  B. 
These  oppositely  flowing  currents  circu- 
late around  the  core  of  C  in  the  same  di- 
rection. These  currents,  therefore,  mag- 
netize the  core,  and  the  windings  have 
in  consequence  a  very  considerable  chok- 
ing action,  the  effect  being  to  choke  down 
oppositely  flowing  currents  in  the  fingers 
A  and  B,  and  to  allow  currents  in  the 
same  direction  to  flow  freely  through  it. 
(b)     Magnetic  VoUage  Regulaior.    The  type  of  voltage  regulator 
mentioned  under  (b)  is  sometimes  called  the  magnetic  voltage 
regulator.    A  laminated  iron  ring  R  R  R  R,  Rg.  390,  has  four  large 
deep  slots  on  its  inner  face  in  which  the  primary  coil  P  P  and  the 
secondary  coU  5  S  are  placed.    A  laminated  core  C  C  mounted  on  a 
spindle  is  arranged  to  be  turned  into  any  desired  position  by  means 
of  a  hand  wheel.    In  the  posi- 
tion indicated  by  full  lines,  the 
core  carries  the  magnetic  flux 
due  to  the  primary  coil  in  one 
direction  through  the  second- 
ary coil,  and  in  the  position 
indicated  by  dotted  lines,  the 
core  carries  the  magnetic  flux 
due  to  the  primary  coil  in  the 
other   direction  through  the 
secondary     coil.     Tlierefore, 
when  the  core  is  moved  slowly 
from  position  /  to  position  £, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows,   the  voltage  in- 
duced by  the  secondary  coil  changes  gradually  from  a  full  positive 
value  to  an  equal  negative  value  in  its  relation  to  the  primary  volt- 
age. That  is,  when  the  core  is  in  position  1 ,  the  induced  voltage  in  the  _ 


Fis.  391.     Munetis  Voltaga  RaguKtoi 
with.Covei  ttsmoved 
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secondary  coil  has  its  greatest  value  of  say,  100  volts  which,  if  the 
coils  are  properly  connected,  is  added  to  the  bus-bar  voltage  E,  giving 
a  feeder  voltage  of  E+ 100.  When  the  core  is  midway  between  the  two 
positions  1  and  2,  the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  is  zero, 
and  the  feeder  voltage  is  then  equal  to  the  bus-bar  voltage  E.  When 
the  core  is  in  position  S,  the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  b 


again  at  a  maximum  of  say,  100  volts,  but  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
oppose  the  bus-bar  voltage,  so  that  the  feeder  voltage  is  E—  lOOvolts. 
Fig.  391  is  a  view  of  a  magnetic  voltage  regulator  with  the 
covering  of  its  containing  case  removed.  The  two  coils,  primary  and 
secondary,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  clearly  shown  with 
their  leads  passing  out  to  the  connection  board  which  occupies  the 
compartment  on  the  back  of  the  case  in  the  figure.    The  hand  wheel 
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for  tumini^ithe^iron  core  is  abo  showtu  A  valuable  feature  of  this 
type  of  regulator  is  that  it  produces  a  continuous  variation  of  vol- 
tage, whereas  the  Stillwell  regulator  produces  a  step-by-step  variation. 
(c)  Induction  Regidator.  The  combination  polyphase  induc^ 
tion  regulator  b  called  the  indvcHon  regtdaior  from  its  similarity 
to  the  induction  motor.  The  action  of  the  induction  regulator 
stated  in  simplest  terms  is  as  follows:  A  regular  induction  motor 
stator  has  its  polyphase  windings  connected  across  the  polyphase 
bus  bars.  This  produces  a  rotating  magnetbm  in  the  stator  iron  as 
explained  on  page  372.  Thb  rotating  magnetism  rotates  in  synchron- 
ism with  the  generator  or  generators  which  are  supplying  current  to 
the  bus  bars.  Inside  of  this  induction  motor  stator  (or  primary)  is 
placed  a  polyphase  armature  which  does  not  revolve,  but  it  is  mounted 


on  a  spindle  so  that  it  may  be  turned  through  an  angle  of  60°  or  90°  by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel  and  worm  gear.  The  rotating  stator  mag- 
netbm induces  polyphase  electromotive  forces  in  the  windings  of 
this  polyphase  armature;  these  polyphase  electromotive  forces  are 
in  synchronbm  with  the  electromotive  forces  between  the  bus  bars, 
and  the  two  (or  more)  windings  of  the  polyphase  armature  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  two  (or  more)  feeder  circuits  (constituting 
of  course  one  set  of  polyphase  feeders)  which  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  electromotive  forces  in  the  stationary  armature  windings  may 
be  in  phase  with  the  bus-bar  electromotive  forces,  in  which  case  the 
regulator  riuses  the  voltage  by  the  greatest  amount  of  which  it  b 
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capable.    By  turning  the  stationary  armature  by  means  of  the  hand 
wheel  and  worm  gear,  the  phase  difference  between  the  bus-bar 
voltages  and  the  voltages  induced  in  the  stationary  armature  windings 
may  be  gradually  changed  from  coincidence  of  phase  to  opposition 
of  phase,  during  which  time  the  boosting  effect  of  the  regulator 
will  gradually, drop  to  zero,  become  negative,  and  reach  its  greatest 
negative  value  when  opposition  of  phase  is  reached.    Thus,  if  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  each  armature  winding  of  the  regulator 
is  100  volts,  and  if  the  bus-bar  voltage  is 
1,000  (each  phase),  then  the  voltage  between 
the  feeders  can  be  varied  from  900  volts 
to  1,100  volts  by  means  of  the  regulator. 

Fig.  392  is  a  general  view  of  a  six-phase 
induction  regulator  in  its  containing  case, 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. This  particular  machine  has  the 
primary  windings  on  the-  movable  member, 
whereas  the  armature  windings  are  on  the 
stationary  member.  It  is  used  for  control- 
ling the  alternating-current  voltages  applied 
to  the  collector  rings  of  a  six-phase  rotary 
converter.  The  figure  shows  a  small  direct- 
current  motor  mounted  on  the  regulator 
case  for  turning  the  movable  member  of  p.  ja.  m  h  Co 
the  regulator,  this  motor  being  controlled  by  ''"i^lJU^n'^BSSutoE"' 
the  hand  wheel  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  393  shows  the  laminated  iron  core  of  the  stationary  mem- 
ber of  an  induction  regulator,  the  stampings  of  which  are  clamped 
in  a  cast-iron  shell.    Fig.  394  shows  the  movable  core. 

Ratings  of  VoUage  Regulators,  It  was  shown,  page,  253  that  the 
total  amount  of  power  delivered  to  service  mains  at  a  slightly  in- 
creased voltage  produced  by  an  autotransformer  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  power  actually  transformed  from  the  primary  to 
the  secondary  of  the  transformer.  In  fact,  the  power  actually 
transformed  is  equal  to  the  increase  (or  decrease)  of  voltage  mul- 
tiplied by  the  total  current  delivered,  and  the  rating  of  the  auto- 
transformer (which  determines  its  size)  is  based  upon  the  power 
transformed. 
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For  example,  a  voltage  regulator  is  to  be  used  for  raising  the 
voltage  of  2,000-volt  bus  bars  to  a  maximum  of  2,100  volts,  and  the 
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Fig.  305.     Diagram  of  Connections  for  Voltmeter 

Compensator 

maximum  cm-rent  to  be  handled  is  100  amperes.  In  this  case  the 
transformer  rating  of  the  regulator  is  100  amperes  at  100  volts  (or 
10  kilowatts),  whereas  the  total  power  to  be  delivered  to  the  feeders 
is,  at  its  maximum,  2,100  voltsX  100  amperes  or  210  kilowatts. 

Since  a  voltage  regulator  transforms  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  power  delivered  to  the  feeders  which  it  controls,  the  losses  of 
power  in  the  regulator  are  very  small  indeed.  Thus  the  10-kilowatt 
regulator  might  have  a  total  loss  of  300  watts,  which  is  3  per  cent 
of  the  power  actually  transformed  by  the  regulator,  and  only  one- 
seventh  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  feeders. 

Voltmeter  Compensator.  The  voltmeter  compensator  is  a  device 
by  means  of  which  the  voltmeter  on  the  switchboard  in  a  station  is 
made  to  indicate  the  voltage  between  the  transmission  lines  at  some 
remote  feeding  center  or  receiving  station.  The  essential  principles 
of  this  instrument  are  made  clear  from  Fig.  395.  An  alternating- 
current  generator  G  delivers  alternating  current  at  voltage  Eq  be- 


Figs.  396  and  397.      Vector  Diagrams  Showing  E.M.F. 
Relations  in  the  Line  and  in  the  Compensator 

tween  its  terminals.    This  current  is  transmitted  over  a  line  of  which 
the  resistance  is  R  (including  r)  and  the  reactance  is  A"  (including 
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X),  and  the  voltage  at  the  receiver  is  E.    The  line  I033  of  electro- 
motive force  is  XI  due  to  reactance,  and  IR  due  to  reBistance,  aa 


pRWBWBin 


explained  on  page  58.  The  relation  between  Eo,  E,  IR,  and  XI  is 
shown  in  Fig.  396.  T,  Fig.  395,  is  a  transformer  which  supplies  to 
the  voltmeter  V  a  voltage  exactly  in  phase  with  £0.  and,  say,  one- 


uud  V0I1 

tenth  as  great.     Let  a-  be  a  reactance  one-tenth  as  great  as  X,  and 
r  a  resistance  one-tenth  as  great  as  fi.    Then  the  voltage  between 
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the  points  a  and  6  consists  of  two  parts,  rl  and  xl,  which  are  in  phase 
with,  and  one-tenth  as  great  as,  IR  and  XI,  respectively.  There- 
fore rl  and  xl  subtracted  from  one-tenth  -Bo  give  a  voltage  which  is 
exactly  equal  to,  and  in  phase  with,  one-tenth  E,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

397,  so  that  the  voltmeter  being  acted  upon  by  (one-tenth  E—  rl^  xl) 
gives  a  reading  which  multiplied  by  10  is  equal  to  E, 

In  practice,  it  is  not  desirable  to  connect  the  voltmeter  wires 
to  the  high-voltage  mains,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  395  are  realized  by  introducing  r  and  x  in  series 
with  the  secondary  of  a  current  transformer  T\  as  shown  in  Fig. 

398.  More  or  less  of  the  resistance  r  and  of  the  reactance  x  may  be 
included  in  the  voltmeter  circuit  by  means  of  two  dial  switches  of 
which  the  arms  are  represented  by  d  d,  Fig.  398.  The  object  of  these 
dial  switches  is  to  enable  a  given  compensator  to  be  adjusted  to  any 
given  transmission  line. 

Fig.  399  shows  all  of  the  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 
the  Westinghouse  compensated  voltmeter;  the  lines  II  are  shown 
at  the  left,  T  is  the  step-down  potential  transformer,  7"  is  the  series 
transformer,  dd  is  the  case  containing  the  resistance  r  and  the 
reactance  x,  and  upon  which. the  dial  switches  are  mounted,  V  is 
the  voltmeter,  and  VR  is  the  resistance  in  series  with  the  voltmeter. 

LIOHTNINO  ARRESTERS 

Effects  of  Lightning.  When  a  lightning  stroke  occurs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  transmission  line,  a  sudden  rush  of  electric  cur- 
rent takes  place  over  the  line  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes: 

(a)  Electric  charge  accumulated  on  the  line  is  suddenly  released  and 
tends  to  flow  to  earth. 

(b)  The  magnetic  action  of  the  lightning  discharge  induces  a  sudden 
rush  of  current  in  the  line. 

(c)  When  the  lightning  discharge  actually  strikes  the  line,  an  enor- 
mous rush  of  current  takes  place  over  the  line  and  to  earth. 

When  the  sudden  rush  of  current  which  accompanies  a  light- 
ning discharge  encounters  a  portion  of  the  circuit  which  has  con- 
siderable inductance,  very  great  electromotive  forces  are  created, 
in  the  same  way  that  enormous  mechanical  forces  are  created  when 
a  moving  body  strikes  a  heavy  obstacle,  and  the  insulation  of  the 
circuit,  be  it  air  or  solid  insulation,  is  likely  to  be  broken  down,  or 
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punctured,  giving  a  short  path  to  the  earth  for  the  rush  of  current. 
Thus,  a  sudden  rush  of  current  coming  into  a  station  over  a  trans- 
mission line,  encounters  the  highly  inductive  windings  of  wire  of 
8  transformer,  dynamo,  or  other  apparatus.  The  electrical  inertia 
(inductance)  of  the  windings  dams  up  the  rush  of  current,  as  it 
were,  and  the  current  rush  is  almost  sure  to  break  through  the 
insulation  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  winding,  passing  from  the 
copper  wire  over  to  any  metal  which  is  connected  more  or  less 
thoroughly  to  earth,  resulting  in  the  coils  or  apparatus  being  burned 
out  or  badly  damaged. 

A  lightning  arrester  is  a  device  for  shielding  a  transformer, 
dynamo,  or  other  piece  of  apparatus  from  the  rushes  of  current 
which  come  into  a  station  on  an  overhead  line  during  a  thunder- 
storm and  from  disturbances  due  to  the  static  unbalancing  of  the 
electrical  circuits. 

The  lightning  arrester  consists  of: 

(a)  An  inductance 
coil,  or  choke  coi)  as  it  is 
called,  for  damming  up  moTe 
or  leas  completely  the  rush 
of  current  before  it  reaches 
the  dynamo  or  other  appa- 

(b)  A  weak  place, 
specially  arranged  in  the  in- 
BulatioD  of  the  hne,  that  Js, 
a  spark  gap,  just  in  front  of 
the  choke  coil  through  which 
the  dammed  up  rush  of  cur- 
rent may    break,   and    flow  FLg.  400.     Cboks  Coil  Mouat«d  od  Marble  Bue 

harmlesaly  to  earth. 

(c)  A  conducting  path  to  earth  as  straight  and  direct  as  possible,  and 
a  good  earth  connection.  Turns  and  bends  in  the  conducting  wire  connected 
to  earth  are  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  inductance  which 
tends  to  check  the  quick  flow  of  current  to  earth. 

(d)  A  device  for  extrnguishing  the  electric  arc  which  may  be  main- 
tained across  the  spark  gap  by  the  regular  line  current  itself,  after  the  rush 
of  current  from  the  lightning  discharge  has  passed  and  gone. 

The  choke  coil  of  a  lightning  arrester  must  be  very  highly  in- 
sulated. Two  types  of  choke  coil  are  commonly  used.  Fig.  400 
shows  a  cylindrical  choke  coil  mounted  on  a  marble  base,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  layers  of  large  and  Very  highly  insulated  wire.    The 
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terminals  of  the  coil  are  at  its  two  ends.  Fig.  401  shows  a  choke 
coil  consbting  of  an  insulated  copper  strip  wound  like  a  roll  of  tape. 
One  terminal  of  this  choke  coil  is  on  the 
outer  edge  and  the  other  is  at  the  center. 
The  figure  shows  the  method  of  supporting 
the  coil  on  a  special  insulator  carried  on  a 
bracket.  Iron  cores  do  not  add  to  the 
damming  action  of  achokecoU  inthecase 
of  the  excessively  quick  rushes  of  current 
which  accompany  lightning  discharges,  for 
the  reason  that  the  iron  does  not  have 
time  to  become  magnetized.  Therefore, 
lightning  arrester  choke  coils  are  always 
made  without  iron  cores. 

Multi-Qap  Non-Arcing  Arrester.    The 
spark  gap  of  alternating-current  lightning 
arresters  is  usually  made  between  blocks 
of  metal  containing  zinc  or  cadmium.    A. 
J.  Wurtz  made  the  discovery  that  it  takes 
^-  "'■  JSS  cS^Wrip'  ^'^    a  ^ery  high  voltage  to  maintain  an  altei- 
nating-current  arc  between  metal  elec- 
trodes which  contain  zinc  or  cadmium.     The  behavior  of  these  alloys 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  mercury-vapor  rectifier  described 
on  page  321  in  that  reversal  of  the  cur- 
rent flow  which  makes  the  mercury  an 
anode  requires  a  greatly  Increased  volt- 
age.    If  this  is  not  supplied  the  fiow 
could  not  be  maintained.    Thus  an  al- 
ternating electromotive  force  of  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second,  and  500 
volts  (effective  value),  cannot   main- 
tain an  arc  across  a  A-inch  air  gap 
between  massive  blocks  of  brass.     This 
iion-arcing  property  of  certain  alloys  is 
made  use  of  in  the  multi-gap  arrester  of 

„..      „..    ,      the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company, 

shown  in  Fig.  402.    It  consists  of  seven 
independent  knurled  brass  cylinders  supported  by  two  overhanging 
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porcelain  blocks  forming  a  unit  which  is  mounted  in  a  weatherproof 
cast-iron  case.  The  two  end  cylinders  are  connected,  respectively,  to 
the  two  line  wires  and  the  center  cylinder  is  connected  to  groimd.  This 
arrester  may  also  be  used  single  pole,  one  for  each  side  of  a  two-wire  cir- 
cuit. Connections  for  single-phase  and  for  three-phase  circuits  are 
given  in  Fig.  403.  For  two-phase  circuits  each  phase  is  to  be  con- 
nected as  in  the  single-phase  diagram. 

This  type  of  arrester  is  suited  for  use  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  from  the  source  of  power  on  systems  of  200-kw.  capacity  or 
less,  and  up  to  400  kilowatts  when  connected  more  than  three  miles 
away  from  the  power  source. 
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Fig.  403.     Lightning  Arrester  Connections  for  Single-Phaae  and  Thrce-Phase  Circuits 

This  type  of  arrester  is  not  recommended  for  protecting  circuits 
liable  to  low  power  factors,  nor  for  25-cycle  circuits,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  under  these  conditions  the  arcing  cannot  be  suppressed. 

Multi-Path  Arrester.  The  multi-path  arrester  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company  is  single  pole  and  adapted  to  either  alternating-  or 
direct-current  circuits  of  any  voltage  up  to  1,000.  It  can  be  mounted 
upon  a  pole.  It  consists  of  a  spark  gap  in  series  with  a  high  resist- 
ance block  of  carborundum.  This  block  offers  a  very  high  resistance 
under  normal  conditions  and  moderate  voltages,  but  its  resistance 
to  a  static  discharge  is  very  low,  and  it  readily  conducts  a  lightning 
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dischsi^  to  ground.  After  the  discharge  has  passed,  it  resumes  its 
normal  high  resistance,  thus  preventing  the  line  voltage  from  main- 
taining an  arc.  Fig.  404  is  a  view  of  the  arrester  in  the  lower  half 
of  its  iron  casing,  tJie  upper  half  being  shown  removed. 

Electrolytk-Cell  Lightning  Arrester.  This  tj-pe  of  arrester, 
which  has  proved  highly  effective,  is  widely  used.  A  single  cell  con- 
sists of  two  aluminum  plates  and  an  electrolyte,  such  as  ammonium 
phosphate,  which  form  a  condenser  that  will  stand  about  340  volts 
alternating  before  breaking  down.  Up  to  this  critical  value  of  the 
voltage,  which  varies  somewhat  with  the  electroljie  used,  a  very  small 
current  passes  through  the  cell,  but  as  soon  as  the  critical  voltage 


is  exceeded,  the  current  increases  very  rapidly  with  even  a  slight 
increase  in  the  voltage.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  voltage  drops 
below  the  critical  value,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  increases  greatly. 

In  applying  this  interesting  property  of  the  aluminum  cell  to 
the  lightning  arrester,  a  large  number  of  cells  are  made  up  in  series 
and  mounted  in  standard  size  units  to  be  connected  in  series,  the 
number  of  units  chosen  depending  upon  the  voltage  of  the  lines  to 
be  protected,  allowing  on  the  average  about  300  volts  per  cell. 

Fig.  405  shows  a  cross-section  of  an  aluminum  cell  lightning 
arrester  &s  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company.    It  consists  of 
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a  series  of  concentric  inverted  cones  of  aluminum  placed  one  above 
the  other  with  a  vertical  spacing  of  about  0.3  inch.  The  electrolyte 
is  poured  into  the  cones  and  partly  fills  the  space  between  adjacent 
ones.  The  pile  of  cones  with  the  electrolyte  between  them  is  then 
immersed  in  a  tank  of  oil,  which  helps  to  insulate  cones  from  each 
other  except  for  the  electrolyte,  and  also  prevents  evaporation  of 
the  solution.  A  cylinder  of  insulating  fiber  concentric  with  the  stack 
of  cones  is  placed  between  the  latter  and  the  steel  tank.  This  arrange- 
ment assbts  the  free  circulation  of  the  oil  and  increases  the  insulation 
between  tank  and  aluminum  cones. 

A  stack  of  cones  b  used  for  each 
phase,  and  up  to  7,250  volts  all  the  stacks 
are  placed  in  a  single  tank.  Where  the 
line  voltage  exceeds  7,250,  each  stack  of 
cones  is  placed  in  a  separate  tank.  The 
connection  of  the  stacks  to  the  line  wires 
through  spark  gaps  and  to  the  ground  is 
different,  depending  upon  whether  the , 
circuits  have  their  neutral  point  purposely 
grounded  or  not,  and  upon  the  line  volt- 
age. 

The  top  cone  of  feach  stack  is  not 
directly  connected  between  a  line  wire 
and  the  ground,  because  at  normal  line 

voltage  some  current  would  flow  contin-  ni.  mg.  CTou^Saetion  oi  Aiumi- 
uously  through  the  aluminum  cells,  which       """   *  ng  r™  r 

would  heat  them  and  evaporate  the  electrolyte.  To  prevent  this 
flow  of  current,  the  aluminum  stacks  are  in  practice  connected  to 
the  line  wires  through  spark  gaps  adjusted  for  a  sparking  voltage 
just  above  that  of  the  normal  line  voltage.  Under  normal  conditions 
no  current  passes  from  the  line  wires  through  the  aluminum  cells, 
hut  a  lightning  discharge  with  its  accompanying  high  voltage  easily 
jumps  the  spark  gap  and  passes  through  the  aluminum  cells  to  ground. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  dischtu-ge  is  over,  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  gap  in  series  with  the  aluminum  plates  is  too  large  to  permit 
the  line  volt^e  to  maintain  an  arc. 

Hg.  406  is  a  view  showing  a  typical  installarion  of  an  aluminum 
lightning  arrester  for  a  6,600-voIt,  three-phase,  non-grounded  neutral 
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drciiit.  As  shown  the  three  stacks  of  cones,  one  for  each  phase, 
are  installed  in  one  tank  which  b  placed  on  a  rack  insulated  from 
the  ground.    Two  of  the  stacks  are  connected  directly  to  two  of  the 


Fif .  *W.     TypicB 
ArmUr  on  Tbra 

three  line  wires,  each  through  a  "hom-gap";  the  third  is  connected 
to  the  remaining  Une  wire  through  a  "transfer  device"  or  rotating 
switch,  and  a  horn  gap.  The  fourth  stack  is  connected  to  the  ground 
through  the  transfer  device,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows: 

When  the  stacks  of  aluminum  cones  have  been  disconnected 
from  the  line  wires  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  insulating  film 
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on  the  cones  deteriorates,  and  experience  has  shown  that  in  order 
to  keep  the  aluminum  cells  in  good  working  order,  they  must  be 
connected  to  the  line  wires  and  charged  at  certain  definite  intervals. 
In  some  cases  this  type  of  arrestor  must  be  charged  daily,  and  in 
others  weekly.  The  charging  process  consists  simply  of  short-circuit- 
ing the  spark  gaps  between  the  stacks  and  the  Une  wires  for  a  few 
moments.  The  transfer  device  provides  a  means  of  interchanging 
the  ground  stack  with  one  of  the  line  stacks  during  the  charging 
operation  so  that  tne  insulating  films  of  all  the  cells  may  be  reformed 
to  an  equal  extent.  For  arresters  up  to  27,000  volts,  the  device  b 
mounted  with  three  insulators  on  the  pipe  frame  work  and  is  operated 
by  a  hand-wheel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  406. 

Combination  of  a  Condenser  with  a  Choke  Coil.  The  choking 
action  of  a  coil  of  wire  is  due  to  its  electrical  inertia  or  inductance, 

CHOKE  COIL 
TO  UNE    b   Ufr/^^^^\\\ b  TO  APPARATUS 


T 


§GAPS 


GROUND  GROUND 

Pig.  407.    Combination  of  Condenser  and  Choke 
Coil  as  Lightning  Arrester 

and  the  shielding  of  the  apparatus  behind  a  choke  coil  from  severe 
electrical  strains  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  following  mechanical 
arrangement : 

A  wall  is  shielded  from  the  severe  strains  due  to  a  hammer  blow  by 
allowing  the  hammer  to  strike  against  a  very  heavy  ball  of  iron  which  rests 
against  the  wall.  The  completeness  with  which  this  heavy  iron  ball  shields 
the  wall  depends  upon  the  interposing  of  an  elastic  substance  between  the 
ball  and  the  wall.  The  ball  alone  cannot  shield  the  wall  unless  the  wall  itself 
is  slightly  elastic. 

In  the  same  way  the  completeness  with  which  a  choke  coil 
shields  the  dynamo  and  other  apparatus  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  some  electro-elasticity*,  or  capacity  in  the  circuit  behind  the 
choke  coil.    In  some  cases  the  circuit  behind  the  choke  coil  has  suf- 

*S^  pag^tk. 
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ficient  capacity  for  this  purpose;  it  is  always  best,  however,  to  con- 
nect a  condenser  behind  the  choke  coil  as  shown  in  Fig.  407. 

The  choke  coil  and  condenser  are  immersed  in  an  oil  tank 
when  installed.  From  Fig.  407  it  is  seen  that  three  wires  bbb  con- 
nect to  choke  coil  and  condenser.  This  combination  of  choke  coil 
and  condenser  is  called  a  static  interrupter  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company. 

Inbtructions  fob  Installinq  Lightning  Arrestebs 

Location.  As  regards  the  location  of  lightning  arresters,  electric  plants 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(a)  Plants  in  which  the  individual  pieces  of  apparatus  such  as  trans- 
formers, motors,  arc  lights,  etc.,  are  many  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
In  these  cases  lightning  arresters  should  be  ocated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  whole  line.  They  should  be  located  at  a  number  of  points,  more 
numerous  on  the  parts  of  the  line  particularly  exposed,  and  fewer  in  number 
on  the  parts  that  are  naturally  protected,  especially  those  parts  shielded  by 
tall  buildings  or  numerous  trees.  No  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to 
the  number  of  arresters  needed  per  mile,  as  the  requirements  of  different  cases 
vary  widely.  Under  average  conditions  no  point  of  the  circuit  should  be 
more  than  1,000  feet  from  an  arrester.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  distributed 
apparatus  on  circuits  of  over  2,500  volts,  but  when  such  cases  occur,  a  light- 
ning arrester  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  each  piece  of  apparatus. 

(b)  Plants  in  which  the  apparatus  is  located  at  a  few  definite  points, 
in  the  system,  as  In  a  high-voltage  transmission  line.  In  such  cases  the  ar- 
resters should  in  general  be  located  to  protect  especially  those  points  where 
apparatus  is  situated,  that  is,  should  be  placed  with  the  object  of  protecting 
the  apparatus  rather  than  the  line  as  a  whole. 

The  lightning  arrester  should  always  be  so  connected  that  in  passing 
from  the  line  to  the  apparatus  the  arrester  is  reached  first,  the  choke  coil 
second,  and  the  condenser,  if  one  is  used,  third. 

Insulation.  A  lightning  arrester  is  naturally  exposed  to  severe  volt- 
age strains  and,  therefore,  all  active  parts  must  be  well  insulated.  On  ar- 
resters for  low  voltages  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  proper  insulation, 
as  the  construction  of  the  arrester  itself  affords  protection.  On  high-voltage 
arresters,  however,  proper  insulation  is  a  more  difiScult  matter.  All  arresters 
are  marble  or  porcelain  mounted,  the  marble  or  porcelain  serving  as  an  insu- 
lating support  for  the  arrester.  On  circuits  exceeding  6,000  volts,  to  obtain 
further  insulation,  the  marble  or  porcelain  bases  should  be  mounted  on  wooden 
supports,  well  dried  and  shellaced.  For  12,000  volts  and  above,  the  bases 
or  panels  should  receive  additional  insulation  in  the  form  of  porcelain  or 
glass  insulators  used  as  supports. 

Two  high- volt  age  arresters  attached  to  different  line  wires  should  not 
be  placed  side  by  side  without  either  a  barrier  or  a  considerable  space  between 

them. 

Grounds.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  making 
of  proper  ground  connections  which  should  be  as  short  and  straight  as  pos- 


rible.  A  poor  ground  connection  will  render  ineffective  every  effort  made 
with  choke  coils  and  lightning  arrest«re  to  divert  atntic  electricity  into  the 
earth.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  not  only  construct  a  good  ground  con- 
nection, but  to  maintain  it  so. 

A  good  ground  connection  for  a  bank  of  station  arreeters  may  be  made 
as  recommended  by  the  WeatinghouM  Company  in  the  following  manner: 
first,  dig  a  hole  4  feet  square  as  near  the  arrester  as  possible  until  perma- 
nently damp  earth  has  been  reached;  secortd,  cover  the  bottom  of  this  hole 
with  cruahcd  charcoal  (about  pea  sixe);  third,  over  this  lay  10  square  feet  of 
tinned  copper  plate;  Jourlh,  solder  the  ground  wire,  preferably  No.  0  copper, 
securely  across  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  plate;  fifth,  cover  the  ground 
plate  with  crushed  charcoal;  and  sixth,  fill  the  hole  with  earth,  using  running 
water  to  settle. 

The  above  method  of  making  a  ground  connection  is  simple,  and  has 
been  found  to  give  excellent  results,  and  yet,  if  not  made  in  proper  soil,  it 
will  prove  of  little  value.  Where  a  mountain  stream  is  conveniently  near 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  throw  the  ground  plate  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
This,  however,  makes  a  poor  ground  connection,  owing  to  the  high  resistance 
of  the  pure  water  and  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  stream.  Clay,  even  when 
wet,  rock,  sand,  gravel,  dry  earth,  and  pure  water  are  not  suitable  materials 
in  which  to  bury  the  ground  plate  of  a  bank  of  lightning  arreatera.  Rich 
soil  is  the  best.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  before  installing  a  bank  of  choke 
coils  and  lightning  arreeters,  to  select  the  best  possible  site  for  the  lightning 
arrester  installation  with  reference  to  a  good  ground  connection.  This  may 
often  be  at  some  little  distance  from  the  station,  in  which  case  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  construct  a  lightning-arrester  house.  Where  permanent  damp- 
ness cannot  be  reached  it  is  recommended  that  water  be  supplied  to  the  ground 
through  a  pipe  from  some  convenient  source. 

Where  possible,  a  direct  connection,  to  an  underground  pipe  system, 
especially  of  a  town  or  city  water  main,  furnishes  an  excellent  ground  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  surface  of  pipe  in  contact  with  the  earth  and  the  numer- 
ous alternative  paths  for  the  discharge.  In  a  water-power  plant  the  ground 
should  always  include  a  connection  to  the  pipe  hne  or  penstock  and  to  the 
case  or  frame  of  the  apparatus  to  be  protected.  An  effective  and  easily  made 
ground  may  be  effected  by  using  a  large,  old  iron  casting,  like  an  old  car 
wheel,  fitted  with  a  riveted  copper  strap  and  buried  in  damp  earth.  A  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  thrown  around  any  ground  terminal  before  covering 
helps  to  maintain  dampness. 

Inspection.  As  the  effectiveness  of  every  arrester  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, they  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  the  resiatancea  and 
earth  connection  tested  for  open  circuit. 
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APPENDIX 

PARALLEL  OPERATINQ  OF  ALTERNATORS 

Necessary  Conditions.  In  the  parallel  or  multiple  operation 
of  alternators,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  similar  in  three  respects 
in  order  to  insure  their  working  together  properly  when  connected 
in  parallel,*  viz,  frequency,  phase,  and  voltage. 

(a)  Frequency.  Two  generators  are  of  the  same  frequency 
when  the  numbers  of  alternations  or  reversals  of  their  electro- 
motive forces  in  a  given  time  are  equal.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled 
when  the  product  of  the  number  of  poles  by  the  revolutions  per 
minute  ig  the  same  for  each  machine.  The  frequency  of  a  generator, 
being  dependent  upon  its  speed,  may  be  controlled  by  the  regulation 
of  the  speed  of  its  prime  mover. 

(b)  Phase.  Two  generators  are  in  phase  when  the  positions 
of  their  armatures  with  respect  to  their  field  poles  are  the  same, 
i.e.,  when  similar  armature  coils  are  opposite  positive  field  poles 
at  the  same  instants.  When  this  condition  exists  the  electromo- 
tive forces  of  the  machines  are  both  positive  at  the  same  time,  and 
their  maximum  values  occur  at  the  same  instant;  the  electromotive 
forces  are  said  to  be  coincident  in  phase. 

(c)  Voltage.  Two  generators  are  of  the  same  voltage  when 
the  pressure  measured  across  the  armature  terminals  is  the  same 
for  each  machine.  The  voltage  for  a  given  speed  being  dependent 
upon  the  field  strength  may  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  rheostat 
in  the  field  circuit. 

Determination  of  Relative  Frequency  and  Phase  Coincidence. 
If  two  similar  generators  are  running  at  exactly  the  same  speed  their 
difference  in  phase  remains  constant.  This  condition,  however, 
does  not  exist  in  practice  unless  the  armatures  are  rigidly  connected, 
as  the  inevitable  fluctuation  in  engine  and  water-wheel  speeds 
and  in  belt  slippage  causes  the  position  of  the  armatures  with  refer- 
ence to  their  field  poles  to  be  continually  changing,  and  consequently 
the  difference  between  the  phases  to  be  likewise  changing.  As 
generators  should  not  be  thrown  in  parallel  excepting  when  their 
frequencies  are  practically  the  same,  and  at  the  time  their  phases 

*Furthermore,  two  alternatorB,  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  parallel,  mtiat  have  electro- 
motive force  waves  of  the  same  shape. 
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are  in  exact  coincidence,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  essential  to  have  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  when  these  conditions  exist. 

The  principle  of  the  most  common  method  of  determining 
when  generators  are  of  the  same  frequency  and  are  coincident  in 
phase,  is  illustrated  in  Kg.  408.  A  and  B  represent  two  single- 
phase  generators,  the  leads  of  which  are  connected  at  the  switch  C, 
through  two  series  of  incandescent  lamps  D  and  E.  It  is  evident 
that  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  phases  of  the  electromotive 
forces  change  from  that  of  exact  coincidence  to  that  of  exact  oppo- 
sition, the  flow  of  current  through  the  lamps  varies  from  a  mini- 
mum when  the  machines  oppose  each  other  in  forcing  current  through 
the  lamps  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  408,  to  a  maximum  when 
the  machines  help  each  other  in  forcing  current  through  the  lamps.* 
If  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  two  machines  are  exactly  equal 
and  in  phase,  the  current  through  the  lamps  will  be  zero,  and  as  the 
difference  in  phase  increases,  the  lamps  will  light  up  and  will  in- 
crease in  brilliancy  until  the  maximum  is  reached;  when  the  phases 
are  in  exact  opposition.  From  this  condition  they  will  decrease  in 
brilliancy  until  completely  dark,  indicating  that  the  machines  are 
again  in  phase.  The  rate  of  pulsations  of  the  lamps  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  frequency,  i.e.,  upon  the  difference  in  the  speeds 
of  the  machines,  and  by  ad- 
justment of  the  governors  of 
the  engine  or  water-wheel,  or 
the  tension  of  the  belt,  the 
rate  can  generally  be  reduced 
to  as  low  as  one  pulsation 
in  ten  seconds,  which  affords 
ample  time  for  throwing  the 
switch  connecting  the  gen- 
erators in  parallel. 

Sj/nchronizer.  When  the  phases  of  two  generators  coincide, 
the  machines  are  said  to  be  "in  phase,"  "in  step,"  or  "in  synchron- 
ism". The  apparatus  used  for  determining  when  generators  are  in 
phase  is  called  a  synchronizer.  In  Fig.  408  the  lamps  constitute  the 
synchronizer.    While  a  series  of  lamps,  alone,  may  be  used  for  syn- 


Fig.  408.     Wiring   Diagram  Showing  Method   of 

Determining  Coincidence  in  Phase  and 

Frequency  of  Two  Generators 


*When  the  two  machines  oppose  each  other  in  forcing  current  through  the  lamps  they 
would  help  each  other,  or  be  in  phase  with  each  other,  in  producing  current  in  the  receiving 
oireuit  to  which  the  machines  are  to  be  connected  in  parallel. 
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chrontzing  machines  of  very  low  voltage,  it  is  not  safe  or  practical 
to  use  this  method  for  machines  of  high  voltage.  The  most  common 
arrangement  for  synchronizing  alternators,  in  general,  is  illustrated 
in  the  diagram,  Fig.  409.  A  and  B  represent  two  single-phase 
generators  with  switches  in  the  mwn  leads.  There  are  two  trans- 
formers, the  primaries  of  which  are  connected  across  the  main  leads 
of  A  and  B,  respectively,  the  secondaries  being  connected  in  series 
through  the  lamps  E.  Now,  if  the  transformers  are  connected 
similarly  in  the  two  circuits,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  then  when 
the  generators  A  and  B  are  in  phase,  the  electromotive  forces  in 
the  secondaries  will  be  in  phase  and  no  current  will  flow  through 
the  lamps,  but  when  the  generators  are  out  of  phase,  the  electro- 
motive forces  in  the  secondary  circuits  will  be  out  of  phase  also, 
and  current  will  flow  through  the  lamps.  The  amount  of  this  ciu*- 
rent  and  the  resultant  brilliancy  of  the  lamps  depends  on  the  dif- 
ference in  phase.  If  the  connections  of  either  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  of  either  transformer 
be    now    reversed    from    those 


''JTrana.  TranaiSSSQ.)  shown  in  Fig.  409,  the  indications 
of  the  lamps  will  be  reversed; 
that  is,  when  the  generators  are 
in  phase  the  lamps  will  burn  at 
maximum  brilliancy,  and  mce 
versd.  It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany to  arrange  the  transformer 
connections  so  that  the  lamps 
shall  be  dark  when  the  generators 
are  in  phase. 

In  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  synchronizer  lamps  will 
^''  ^DewimmiM'phSIS  aStatioS  bj""""'    ^  bright  Or  dark  for  a  given  con- 
SynobroniMr  nectiou  of  transformers  whci^  the 

generators  are  coincident  in  phase,  remove  the  main  fuses  or  raise 
collector  brushes  from  one  machine,  and  throw  in  the  main  switches 
with  the  other  generator  at  full  voltage.  Since  both  primaries  are 
now  connected  through  the  switches  to  one  machine,  the  lamps  will 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  main  or  paralleling  switches 
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are  open  and  both  generators  are  coincident  in  phase.  If  the  lamps 
bum  brightly  and  it  is  desired  that  they  be  dark  for  an  indication 
of  phase  coincidence,  the  connections  of  one  of  the  primaries  or  of 
one  of  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers  should  be  reversed. 

The  lamps  which  are  used  with  the  synchronizer  should  be 
adapted  for  the  highest  voltage  which  they  will  receive.  .  Thus,  if 
they  are  placed  upon  the  secondaries  of  two  100-volt  transformers, 
there  should  be  two  100-volt  lamps  or  four  50-volt  lamps  in  series. 
If  two  200-volt  machines  have  the  lamps  applied  directly  without 
transformers  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  four  100-volt  lamps,  or  their 
equivalent. 

Rate  of  Pulsation  and  Size  of  PvUey.  The  difference  in  speed 
between  two  machines  may  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  pulsation 
of  the  synchronizing  lamps.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  know 
this  difference  in  speed,  especially  when  two  generators  are  belt- 
driven  from  the  same  shaft.  If  the  speeds  are  not  equal,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  turn  off  one  of  the  pulleys  in  order  to  make  them  equal. 
One  pulsation  of  the  lamps,  i,  e,,  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
occurrences  of  maximum  brilliancy,  indicates  a  gain  of  one  cycle  or 
two  alternations  of  one  machine  over  the  other.  Thus,  if  there  is 
one  pulsation  of  brightness  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  alterations 
is  7,200  per  minute,  then  one  machine  gives  7,202  alternations, 
while  the  other  gives  7,200.  If  the  number  of  pulsations  of  bright- 
ness is  36  per  minute,  then  one  machine  gives  7,272  alternations, 
while  the  other  gives  7,200  alternations,  and  the  first  machine  is, 
therefore,  running  1  per  cent  faster  than  the  second  machine.  In 
order  to  determine  which  machine  is  running  the  faster,  the  load 
may  be  thrown  upon  one  machine,  or  its  belt  may  be  slackened  so 
as  to  decrease  its  speed.  If  this  be  done  to  the  machine  which  at- 
tempts to  run  too  fast,  the  pulsations  will  become  less  rapid;  while 
if  it  be  done  to  the  machine  which  is  running  slower,  the  pulsations 
will  become  more  rapid.  If  one  machine  is  running  1  per  cent  faster 
than  the  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  of  the  other  (slower)  machine  by  1  per  cent. 

The  thickness  of  the  belt,  the  tightness  of  the  belt,  the  slip- 
page (dependent  upon  the  kind  of  belt,  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pulley  and  belt,  and  the  load)  are  all  factors  which 
affect  the  speed  and  must  all  be  kept  in  mind. 
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Directions  for  Connecting  One  Alternator  in  Parallel  with 
Another  Alternator. 

(1)  Frequency.  The  speed  of  the  new  machine  which  is  to 
be  connected  in  parallel  must  be  made  such  as  to  give  the  same 
frequency  as  the  one  already  running.  If  the  latter  is  carrying  a 
load,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  unloaded  ma- 
chine below  that  at  which  it  tends  to  run  with  no  load,  by  adjusting 
the  engine  valve,  or  the  water  wheel  gate  or  nozzle,  or  the  belt  slip- 
page, in  order  to  secure  the  proper  speed. 

The  adjustment  of  the  engine  should  preferably  not  be  by 
throttling,  as  the  governor  is  liable  to  'Tiunt"  when  the  throttle  is 
opened.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  governor  for  chang- 
ing the  speed  while  the  engine  is  running. 

(2)  Voltage.  The  field  excitation  of  the  new  machine  should 
be  adjusted  so  that  its  voltage  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  bus  bars, 
the  measurement  being  made  by  a  voltmeter. 

(3)  Phase  Coincidence.  Synchronizer  lamps  indicate  by 
their  slow  rate  of  pulsation  that  the  machines  are  of  practically 
equal  frequency.  When  the  synchronizer  lamps  indicate  the  proper 
phase  relation,  i.e.,  phase  coincidence  (preferably  when  the  lamps 
are  dark),  all  is  ready  for  closing  the  switch. 

(4)  Main  Switch.  Close  the  main  switch  a  little  too  soon  (when 
the  machines  are  approaching  the  proper  position)  rather  than  too 
late  (when  they  are  receding  from  it).  If  the  switch  is  operated 
by  compressed  air  or  for  any  other  reason  does  not  close  the  instant 
the  handle  is  operated,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  interval. 

(5)  Equalizing  Suntch.  If  the  generators  are  composite  wound, 
close  the  equalizer  switch. 

(6)  Adjustment  of  Load.  Adjustment  may  now  be  made  by 
means  of  the  governor  or  otherwise  so  that  each  machine  receives 
its  proper  share  of  load. 

(7)  Adjustment  of  Field  Currents.  The  field  currents  of  the 
several  generators  should  be  properly  adjusted  to  eliminate  cross 
currents  between  the  armatures  and  maintain  the  proper  voltage 
on  the  bus  bars. 

Directions  for  Cutting  Out  An  Alternator  Which  Is  Running 
in  Parallel  with  One  or  More  Alternators. 

(1)    Preferably  cut  down  the  driving  power  until  it  is  just 
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about  sufficient  to  run  the  generator  at  zero  load.    This  will  auto- 
matically reduce  the  load  on  the  generator. 

(2)  Adjust  the  resistance  in  the  field  winding  of  the  machine 
which  is  to  be  cut  out  until  its  armature  current  is  a  minimum. 

(3)  Open  the  main  switch,  then  the  equalizer  switch. 

It  is  usually  sufficient,  however,  to  simply  disconnect  a  machine 
from  the  bus  bars,  thereby  throwing  all  the  load  suddenly  on  the 
remaining  machines,  without  having  made  any  special  adjustments 
of  the  load  or  the  field  current.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
it  may  cause  serious  hunting  of  the  remaining  machines. 

The  field  circuit  of  the  generator  to  be  disconnected  from  the 
bus  bars  must  not  be  opened  before  the  main  switch  has  been  opened; 
for  if  the  field  were  opened  first,  a  heavy  current  would  flow  between 
the  armatures. 
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